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(4) 
Preface 


Though the activities of thieves and robbers plagued the 
life of the ancient Indian people and many records offer us accounts 
thereof , unfortunately no serious attempt has yet been made to make 
a comprehensive work on theft and robbery, without which no history 
of our ancient times can be complete. 

Apart from satisfying purely academic curiosity, an 
authentic study of the subject will also help officers of today in 
their operations against the unsocial elements. 

In the present thesis, I have tried to present, as vividly 
as possible, probably for tife first time, a systematic and exhaustive 
account of ancient Indian thieves and robbers from the earliest times 
upto about 1000 A.D. They formed the bulk of the criminals, and I 
have discussed such topics as their training and ways of stealing 
or robbing, their habitat and organisation, their rules and regula- 
tions, the charms and spells they used, qualities of their head and 
heart, the seamy side of their character and their private life and 
patron deities. I have also dealt with the protective measures taken 
against them both by the people and the Stete, the methods of 
detecting them by the spies and policemen and their trial, including 
kinds of torture and punishment, penances, etc., the police organi- 
sation and jails. Incidentally, reference has been made to the 
possible causes of the wide prevalence of theft and robbery and 
also attempts at the rectification of the culprits. 

. I have also tried to say something about the mamails on 
Theft and their authors. If bhe readers of my work get some idea 
about the cauradastra , mentioned in-many a work but unfortunately no 


longer available in a complete form, my labour will be amply rewarded. 


(41) 


I have aise put emphssis on the fect that theft and 
robbery formed a part of the fite-yudana (unfair fight) in ancient 
India and were adopted to harass the enemies and fill the coffers. 
The rulers often maintained a brigade of these criminals or gave 
assistance and protection to them'in lieu of a decent share of 
their spoils. Thus Theft and robbery formed an important pert of 
of the military sy stem of ancient India. 

‘Though painfully aware of my limitations, I have spared 
no pains to make my work interesting and useful. | 

Information has been gathered from the various fields of 
early Indian literature, from the Vedic downwards, including the 
Canonical and non-canonical literature of the Buddhists and the 
Jainas , historical and semi-historical works (like the Ra jatarangini 

Har sacerita) , Literary works, inscriptions, folktales, foreign 
accounts, ete. 

Inscriptions contain valuable information regarding the 
implements of thieves, protective measures taken against them by 
the individuals and village assemblies, delegation of power by the 
king to the villagers to punish the thieves and robbers drastically 
when caught, ordeals, punishments, police and protection taxes, 
privileges of the donees of rent-free holdings to punish thieves, 
to appropriate the fines extracted and things recovered from them, 
steps taken by kings to reform the character of these criminals, etc. 

| Romances and dramas have yielded valuable information. 
The story literature has been fully utilised. . 
I have also used the faymukhakalpa, a Tantric work of 


unknown authorship and date and some other works of the Tantra 


> 
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literature and- quoted some charms and spells traditionelly 
pelieved to be used by thieves and robbers... : 

I-have received very considerable help from a number 
of papers written on various aspects of the problems of theft 
and pobbery by scholars. like Maurice Bloomfield, D.C.Sircar, 
R.G.Basak, B.C.Law, U.N, Ghoshal, R.C. Hazra, Chintaharan 
Chakravarti, and others. P.V.Kane's History of Dharmadastra 
has been of immenseli help for my study. 

I must acknowledge my gratitude to Dr. D. C. Sircar, 
Carmichael Professor and Head of the Department of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, Calcutte University, under whose 
‘supervision and guidance I. have prepared this thesis. I am 
also thankful to various scholars including Janaki Ballabh 
Bhattacarya, Pran Ballav Bhettacharya, R.C. Hazra and K. K. 
Dutta for their advice and suggestions. 

I also thank Sri Jamini Ganguli who has ably typed 


out the pages within a very short time. 
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CHAPTER if 


Inkiotuckion 
we I. Importance of the Subject 


a 


Theft and robbery are two of the major crimes recognised 
by the society at the earliest stage of human civilization. The 
recognition of private property lies ab the root of the evolution 
of society. The sanctity of the social organisation is accepted 
by the people because it guarantees the right to enjoy one's pro- 
perty without obstruction. Thieves and robbers violate this basic 
right by depriving people of their personal possessions either 
openly or secretly and thereby strike at the very root of the 
society. That is why society has always been determined to hunt 
them down and has conceived of severe punishment for the criminals. 
Hopkins rightly points out that ‘theft or robbery .. . is one of 
“the first crimes recognised as of public umportance.'') “progrie- 
tary rights', writes a modern author, tare recognised by all 
savage tribes, most of whom condemn or abhor theft while all of 


(2) 


them punish it one way or another. In the topics of litigation 


(3) 


as given by Apestamba, Gautama, Manu, Narada and others, heft 
and Robbery occupy a prominent place. ‘The very origin of the state 
wes traced to the necessity of setting up a suitable machinery for 
the preservation of private property and the security of private 
life + -. the Dharmasastras , the Arthasastras, the Nitisastras, 
the epics, etc., coriceive of a state of nature where there was no 
respect for private life and property.' In order to save themselves 
from this anarchical situation, the pedple created the State andits 
visible symbol, the monarch and the 'first King was charged with the 


task of making adequate errangements for their safety in return for 


°2s: 
we ™ 


(4) 


a share of their income.'! The circumstances leading to the 
_ereation of the state ‘and king are clearly set forth in the 

SEnt tparvan of the Wats bharate : ‘The wealth of one is snatched 
away py two, thet of those two is snatched away by many act ing 
together. He who is not a slave is made slave. Women, again, are 


forcibly abducted. For these reasons ‘the gods created kings for , 


prot ect ing the people.! (5) In that anarchical condition nobody 


(6) 
could ‘claim anyt hing. as his« own. Existence of any kind of 
property was impossible. Actording bo the Visnu Purana , (7) when 


some Sages killed the king Vena, the poor turned thieves and 

8 
pegan to loot the property of others. In a kingless state, (8) the 
wea lt hy people were very insecure and primarily to protect then, 


the state machinery was creat ea. ‘7? According to the murSyas (20) 


(11) 


and Buddhist works, the discovery of the art of cultivation 


which led to the storage of corn and the introduction of the 


marriage system Ziving a man full control over @ woman or some 
women led to the creation of the stat egbeeause’ these tempted bhe . 
poor or indolent to rob the rich, and’ the mighty to snatch away 
-the wives or sons from the husband or father. We shall discuss 
later on the various injunctions upon the king to protect his . 
people from thieves and robbers. The intense abhorrence with 
which theft was viewed by the Indians of old is evidenced by its 
inclusion in the list of five major crimes or sins entailing 


capital punishment or severe penace. 


2e Definitions of Theft and Robbery / 


Several law-givers define Pheft and Robbery separately, 


42 ; 
though some ( oe them include the former within the latter while 


Oe . , (13) 
the latter is included in the former by a few. Following 


Kautsa, Harita, inva and Puskarasadi , Apa st amba ‘1? defines a 
stena as one who covets (and takes) others' property. So steya 
‘(theft ) may be defined as taking other men's things out of greed. 
Many ‘15? lays down that if something is teken privately in its 

7 owner 's absence, that is theft. According to him, if a man 
having received any thing refuses to give it back will also be 
regarded as a thief. Narada defines theft as 'deprivation of 
wealth by various means from people that are asleep, careless or 


int oxicated. According to Kautilya, 47) fraudulent or 


indirect seizure of person or property is theft. Whatsoever is 
taken by a Bhiksu (monk) from the village or from the wood, any- 


_ - 18). 
thing not given is called theft in the Patimokkha (Pratimoksa) (18) 


Thus all these definitions look upon the stealthy appropriation 
of others! property without their consent as theft. 

Robbery was regarded as a sahasa, i1.€. crime involving 
violence. Manu (19) says that if the seizure of others’ property 


be violent arid in the sight of its owners, it is Robbery. According 
(20) 


to Kautilya, sudden and direct. seizure (of person and property) 


4s termed sahasa (robbery). Thus by robbery, open and violent seizure 


of others' goods was meant. 


21 
The early 1aw-books do not attempt a scientific 


classification of punishable offences. Sometime between the earliest 
_ Nae e mols a . 
Dharma sutras and Visnu, all such offences seem to have acquired the 


22 _ 
(22) The sahasas were gredually distinguished 


generic name of sahasa. 
from one another not merely by the measure of punishment to be 


inflicted but by the nature of acts to be penalised. In his list éf _ 


the eighteen Subjects of litigation, wanu > who for the first 

time classifies the various offences, assigns the thirteenth and 

fourteenth positions to-steya (theft) and sahasa (robbery) respect- 

ively. As we have seen, Manu, Narada and Kaut t1ya @*) det ermine 
phert and Robbery by the nature of the seizure, i.e. whether it 

is clandestine or open and violent. Heavier penalty was prescribed 
- for crimes involving violence, and a robber was regarded as a 

worse sinner than 4 thier. @>) tm sanskrit and many other langua- 
ges, ~°? like old Iranian, o1a Slavonic, old Irish, Gothic, etc., 
words connoting secrecy are related to the terms for ‘thief * and 
the element of concéalment* distinguished theft from open robbery. 

Maurice Bloomfield points out the difficulty of drawing 

a line of demarcetion between thieves and robbers for their being 
‘naturally or intrinsically related and also because the texts 


2 
themselves fail to draw any such lines. ‘ 7) 


In fiction, the 
generic names for both thief and robber are the same : Caura, 
Taskara, Malimly or Malimluca, Dasyy, etc., though somet imes 
thieves are distinguished fron roppers. 28) ‘Thieves worship 
Skanda but the patron deity of robbers is Durga,to whom they 
sacrifice men. It -is interesting to note that sometimes the 
robbers also worshipped the god Karttikeya. Some robber-chiefs in 
the KatwBsarit sagara said to their captives, ', . «. do not be 
terrified. You have arrived here on the eishth day on which we 


(29) The only cleer distinction between a 


worship Karttikeya. 
thief and a robber rests, opines Bloomfield, ‘upon the difference 
petween individual and organized efforts. The thief goes alone by 
night; the robbers operate under chieftains and attack in bands 


in broad daylight. Robbers live together; thieves' lairs as a 


a (30) 
rule, are solitary.' Nocturnal. robber-raids were, however,: 


very common. 2+! 
Though often the same word is used to denote thieves 

end robbers in the Vedic and post-Vedic literature, the Vajasaneyi 

sethata (27? distinguishes the stena and taskara from the malimlu 

by calling the former highwaymen or as the Reveda puts it, ‘men who 

haunt the woods and risk their lives,' and the latter, a burglar 

(33) 


or house-breaker. But the melimlu is also described in the 


Va jasaneyi Sahnita ot? as a plunderer of a village in broad day- 
light. In.this connection, it may be pointed out that members of 
modern criminal tribes resort to thieving or robbery, whichever 


suits their purpose better, and this indiscriminate choosing of 


' modus operandi might have also characterised their ancestors. °>? 
, (36) ~ (37) (38 ) 
Words like Paripenthin, Musiven, selaga -- @tc., are 


. however, used in the Vedic literature to mean exclusively robbers 


or highwaymen. 
3. Words Denoting Thieves and Robbers y 


_ Several words are found to have been used in the Vedic 
literature to denote thieves and robbers though post-Vedic works 


including folklore confine the number to a few words only. Some 
. (39) 


of the Vedic words for thieves and robbers are : Agha Sainse , 
Akhu , (40) core , “Ht? takven, ”) taskara, ‘>? Tayu, 
. ray ; 

4, (0?) Patipanthin, 8) Parimosin, (49) Malimlu or 

(51) (52) (53) (54) 


0 = ; 
Malimluca , Musivan, Musnant , Vanargu, | Vrka , 


selaga, >>? saitega °°? stayu, °” stone 9°) steyaurt 99) etc. 


a“ - (60) 
Aghasamsa. Sayana, 


Dasyu (45) 


on the authority of Yaska, takes this word 


= 1 
to signify 'a thief.' Akhu. According to Pasener ‘6 this word 


meens 'g thief"; -but this interpretation is not accepted by 
HL lebrandt . 

Cora. The use of the root, cur (to steal) and the words 
Caure and Gora (thief) are not fouhd in the Vedic works except 


(62) 


in the late Taittiriya Aranyaka. In the post-Vedic records, 


however, this word was frequently used. Takvan. It is generally 


(63) But Haare (OM) shows that — 


t 


explained as a 'bird'-or 'a beast'. 
- A @R wa «oF 
Sayana ,pegerds it as a taskera and a stena. 

Takvan is also used as a synonym for the stena in the 


: . \ , 
Nighantu. A detector or a pursuer of a takvan 'used to ery aloud 


fordhers' help as it was difficult to capture him alone. 67) The 


takvan was also very harmful to the sacrificers, O°) 

Taskara. It denotes %a thief* or *robber*. But as 
indicated already, this word is often used to mean highwaymen. 
The Taskaras were violent and désperate marauders who infested the 


highways, gathered knowledge of the movements and possessions of 


travellers and ropbea theg.'©?) they used to bind their victims | 


with ropes, (8? It may also pe argued ©?) tat the ropes were 
used to bind the robbers themselves when captured. These dangerous 


out lews bore arms and camé in a body on horse-back to plunder the 


(70) 


cattle of the villagers. The fierceness of the taskaras is 


indicated by their being mentioned along with the snakes, bears, 


wolves and tigers which made the paths dangerous at right. q In 


(72 ) 


one passage of the Reveda, the dog is told to bark at the 


taskere or the stena. This points, in the opinion of Macdonell 


and. west 7?) to an attempt at house~breaking by the taskara. 


(74) 


Sayana and Mahidhare , however, regard the taskara as a Pratyakse- 


dhans paharin or Prat yaksa-cora. who escaped after hitting ‘travellers 
on the way in a forest. 


Tayu. A tayu wes ‘perhaps of a less distinguished and 


( 
more domestic character than the highwaymen.' 75) Hazara (°°) regards 


the tayu as a quick-footed petty thief, less harmful than the other 
species. He would steal clothes, cattle and the like and was active 


at night only. Timid. by nature, he disappeared at the coming of the 
| (77) 


dawn, avoided the sight of men and hid himself in caves. The 


tayu is also alluded to as a debtor who was forced to steal for 


fear of losing his liberty as a result of his inability to pay upd 


(78) 


his debts. The useless shout of the enemies after the cuick- 


footed god Dadhikra is compared with the shout of the pursuers of 


a tayu or the piteous cry of the birds ‘at a hungry, hawk pouncing 


(79) 


upon his prey. Datlhikra's comparison with a tayu and e hungry 


hawk pouncing upon his prey indirectly shows that a teyu could be 
(80) 


dangerous to his pursuers. 


Dasyu, Dasa and Pani : Probably these words are used to 


mean hostile Koni fryans who often kidnapped the Aryan sacrificers 
and stole the cattle, gold, etc., of the aryens. (2? tnare’ ‘? 

and Soma °°? freguent ly rescued them from their captivity and also 
recovered their stolen articles.“ The Aryans too, whenever they 


found an opportunity, took by force the cattle and other valuables 


(85) 


of the dasyus, dasas and. penis. Dasyu end dasa also meant 


subjugated slaves. In spite of a possible allegorical significance 

of the term, pani, it cannot be gainsaid that fight for the posse- 
aw 

ssion of cattle between the Aryans and Nonpfryans was a very common 


(86 ) 


event in the early Vedic age. A modern scholar surmises that the 


dasas and dasyus were Aryan tribes mostly belonging to the low and 
degraded classes and their notoriety as cattle-lifters earned them 
the bitterest hatred of the Aryan communities, (27) According to 
this writer, the panis while trading in the interior) used to 
deceive the simple villagers and sometimes stole their cattle. 
Paripanthin, a highway robber. Armed with deadly weapons, the 


Paripanthin robbed travellers by waylaying them and escaped forth- 
(88 ) 


(89) 


with. A paripanthin followed a bride's car to rob its occu- 


pants. 


Parimosin, ‘qa thief*+ Malimlu or. Malimluca, a house-breaker 


(90) 


or robber .According to the commentator Mahidhare., this means 


a burgler. Hazra calls the malimlu ‘the most daring and danzeras 


(91) 


robber of the Vedic age.' He plundered villages in broad day- 


(92 ) 


_ light in the presence of the villagers. Agni is ‘asked to chew 


malimlus with his two tusks (i.e. canine teeth which are meant for 
-the hardest and the most dangerous bite), the taskaras with his 


(front) teeth (which are used for less severe bites), and the 


(93) 


stenas with Bis jaws. ' Thus the malimlu was the most dangerais 


(94 ) 


enemy of the people. Sayana calls him atiprakatacora (quite 


open robber) who fearlessly plundered a village and made its people 
captives. Musivan. A musivan (robber) intercepted travellers on the 


(95) 


way and lured them to their doom. Yaska equates him with the 


malimluca. Nusnant , a stealer. Vanargu, ‘probably 'a forest~haunt ing 


savage or ropper. 697) 
8 
Vrka. According to Macdonell and Keith, °° ) it mesns ‘a 
wolf.!' But Syane ‘99? interprets it as ‘a thief'. It 1s derived 


* A MLAMMG © +o Ko Aday.’ VeKa 
from the root, vrk was. therefore a stealer of men's wealth. It is 


100 ) 
a synonym for stena in the Wighantu. ‘ The word, Vrketi derived 


from Vrka is also explained by some as a robber-people or 


robber, (104) With a view to robbing the travellers without any | 
102 . 
trouble, the veka ' showed them the wrong path or took their 
(103 ) 


Sometimes a gang of Vrkas robbed 


lives by waylaying them. 
(104) 


the travellers by attacking them on the way. Selaga, a 


tL 
robber. Sailega (also spelt Sailaga), a robber who was offered 


as @ victim at the purusamedha sacrifice. 


(105) 


Stayu. Macdonell and Keith take this word to signify 


(106) 


4q pickpocket*. Hazra equates 4 steyu with the tayu. Accordin 
sveyu vayu ES 


to Mahidhara, the stayus are secret stealers ‘who committed theft 


at day time or night, but being the victims' own men, could not be 


found out. (407) 


et (108) 
Stena, a thief. Macdonell and Keith take it to be 


practically synonymous with taskara but in the opinion of Hazre (109) 
different kinds of thieves are meant by taskara and stena as these 
are sometimes used side by side in the same verse, As he (219) 
points out, while commenting on the Taittiriya Samhita and 

Va jasaneyi Samhita respectively, Sayana and Mahidhara describe the 
stenas as' secret stealers (gupta _cora) and the taskaras as open 


robbers (praketa cora). Sayaye (114) 


also describes the stena as - 
pracchanna dhanapahariy, According to Mahidhara, the stenas ‘carried 


112 
away others! property at night by digging holes into their houses! j 


113). _ _ . _ ; 
The Reveda | 3) ond Wissanevi sannata, (114) 


stenas as highwaynen and forest-robbers respectively. The stednas 
appeared at night like ferocious beasts and never. hesitated to 


however, describe t he 


LSur ; (115). a 
wou ya their victims. They made the people quite helpless under 
. 11 . 
their power, ' 6) Steyakrt, a thief. Tre steyakrt did much harm to 


the sacrificers' person and stole the horses and catvle of other 


people. tt?) 


Mention is also made in the later Vedic literature of the 


— = A 120 12 
Karate, 48) wisdaa , (119) Puliia,' siara, 1) ananra , 17?) 
- 2 (12 . 
at tpe 3) and Pundra , ‘4 *) some of whom earned notoriety as 
(125) 


criminal tribes in later ages. 
The most common words denoting thieves and robbers in the 
Dharmasutras, Grhyasutras, epics, Smrtis, Puranas, Kautilya's 


arthasastra, the classical Sanskrit works as well as Buddhist and 


Jaina literature and also in inscriptions aré Caura or Cora, (126) 
wogara,"1°7) pasyu, (27? tasuara, "9? stena, (13°) speysy (154) 
Apavar iy (1?) etc. Besides these, some peculiar words were used 
to denote thieves and robbers : 
auiagarixa, ' Ya thief who waits for an opportunity to enter 
a house when toner. 1{193? 
nandigrana ‘13 poppers who keep richen confined to exact 
ransom. 
cagta 195! robber. 
Carabhata '175? marauder. 
Grant hibhedaka or Gandabhedaka , ‘137? knot-cutter , modern pick~- 
pocket. 
Kudageaha (198) cattle~lifter. 
Kumbhiraka , ‘One who breaks into a house'or ‘one sallying 
forth secretly like an alligator. 1{139) 
Lizsaxa (140? bilferer. 
Pataccara, a thief who 'moves about by breaking. open walls! 
Wamave , {M?) an evitnan, or a criminal, ‘particularly a agoolt 
AWA 


or robber'. This word may also mean youth of 


criminal tendency. 


14 
sandhiechedaxs* 3) house~breaker. 


Tirthaghata, ‘who Liftgarticles“at sacred places: on festive 


occasions. (144) 


Grandvenere, 1 Jems who enters a house by boring a hole in the 
roof. This word means, according to Meyer, a 
pick-pocket. "The basic idea may well be that 
; of A lifting up things ‘with a raised hand, '" 
Some other words will be discussed later on. | 


The following words were generally used to nean Thett 


robbery, etc., in the Vedic and post-Vedic records : Savisti, ( 146) 
gay git 47) varinoge, 148) steve! 19) dhati, (150) luntaka (151) 
cauryya, apahsrana, etc. Stolen goods were. called roptra,, 2 52) 
moga or musgita or musta, (253) ripe , (15H) witha , $95) to, 
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CHAPTER II, 


The Science of Stealingy 
A. | 
I. The Steya-Sastra or The Menval of Theft y 


(1) 
According to Bloomfield, Senskrit, literature recog- 
nises unmistakable tradition regerding a menuel of Thievery, 
“ 
Called Cora-séstre, Caure-dargana, steye-Satra, Steye-Sutra, etc. 


2) (3) 


a 
‘The Senmukhekalpe | and other works ‘refer to this s&stra and 


particulerly in the Mrechekatika, Sanmukhakelps and Atherveveda-. 
perisi Sista" we probably have a few paragraphs from works on this 
science. Now, who could compose such works on steya ? As the com- 
position of such a work required first-hand knowledge of the 
science and ert of Theft as well as‘ profound learning, it might 
have been produced by a learned thief, eager to help his fellow- 
traders or the members of his family regarding the successful 
operation of their vocation. The love for classificetion end 
schemat ism might have induced some scholers to write books on 
Theft based on the experiences of master-thieves and their own 
personal observations. The princes ard sons of well-to-do men 

in ancient India had to learn among other arts and sciences, 
Theft and. Robbery with ell seriousness probably from veteran 
thieves and robbers. Sometimes Kings engaged expert thieves to 


tesch’ them thievery. ‘9? 


The secret army of e king often 
included formidable fighters trained in the art of ropbging. (6? 
As theft and robbery had thus some practical utility to rulers 
and people of high position, some manuels -on the subject might 
have been composed under their patronege. 6%) . 

Fortunately for us, a few names of the authors of the 


, Y , . . 
steye-sastra are mentioned in early Indian literature. According 


y 


(7) 


to the Brhatkatha, Kernisuta e780 known as Karatake Was one 
of the propounders of the steya-sestra having Vipula and Acala, 
as his friends and Sasa as his adviser. He was a Ksatriye. 
Apaharavar may in theDaSakundre-cerita ©? decided to tread the 
“path of thievery as indicated by Kernisute. Hearing Apahara- 
varmays exploits his friend, Rajavahene says by way of a compli- 
ment that the former hes even surpassed Karnisuta in strength of 


(9) (10) 


mind. *”” In the lexicon entitled Hargveli, Kernisuta is 


identified with Miledeva and said to be the father of the 
. . 7 _ 
Science of Thieving. According to the Tamil Sileppedixsrem'tt! 
‘ \ 
of the Sengama age, Milledeva wrote e treatise on Theft. 


Ploomfie1a ‘2! 


identifies this Muladeve or Mulabhadra, the 
arch-thief of Indian fiction, with Karnisuta, Gonikaputra , 
Goniputreka, Goniputra, Gonikesuta and Ka lanikura. Har ibhadra 
surat 3) calls him Malesri and describes him as a tricky rogue. 
&£ resident of Pataliputra, N@ledeva was probably e& courtesen's 
son, a master of all the Kaas (arts) and an author of treatises 
on the steye-sastra, Kamasutre , ete, (14) This highly accomplished 
steya~Sastra prevartake (First writer of @ manual on ‘Theft ) 
frequented brotheis, gambled away even his clothes, teught 
trickery to others, encouraged illicit love, used magic pills 

- to effect changes in sex and appearance and was en adept in the 
use of cipher. A lover of adventure, e-good—controeversiaiist, a 
brilliant nerretor, an expert in massagé and toilet, he was a 


special favourite of ladies.He was cultured, intelligent , kind , 


srateful and wise. He had @ lerge number of followers. end was 


(15) 


held in nigh esteem by thieves. The thief Sajjaleke in the 
Cerudatte (16) bows to Kharapate who is described as the composer 


1778 
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of a manual on, Theft in the Mattevildsaprahesana(t?) While being 
, . — 
ready for committing burglary in the house of Carudatta, darvilaka 
—~ = a - 
bowed to Kumarakarttikeya, Kanekasakti, Bhaskaranandin and 


- — 8 
voesearya. Skanda, though generally known as the petron-deity 


(19) the human propounder of 


of thieves, was, according to some, 
_ the steya-sastra. Skende was also kmown as Kanakesakti. sarvilake 
in the Nrechekatike ‘°°? -seys that the blessed Kenakesakt4 has 
prescribed four Varieties of breach. This probebly alludes to a 
book ascribed to the god or to 6 celebreted guthor of steyasastra 
of that none. Bidskerensnd in and Yogacerya were probably authors 
of manuals on Theft or just femous teachers of that Science. 
As no work on the steya-Sastra is now availeble, we have 
to reconstruct it as far as possible from the stories of theft and 
robbery end incidental references to thieves' practices in ancient 
Indien literature. At the time of making a breach in the well, 
Sarvileke says : . | 
"But where shell I make the preach ? 
Where is the spot which falling drops decayed ? 
For each betraying sound is deadened there. 
No yawning breach should in the walls be nade, 
So -treetises on robbery declare. 
“Where does the palace crumble ? Where the place 
That niter (nitre)-eeten bricks false soundness weer ? 


Where shall I-scape the sight of woman's face ? . 


Fulfilment of my wishes waits me there, 124) 
He again says: ‘The blessed Bearer of the Golden Lance -(Kanake- 
a . 

Sakti) has prescribed four varieties of breach, thus : if the 


pricks are baked, pull them out; if they are unbaked, cut then; 
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if they are made of eerth, wet them; if they are made of wood, 


22 : 
solit then, (22? About the shapes of breaches he says : 
‘Now what shall be the shape I give the breach ? 
A "lotus", "cistern", Norescent moon", or "sun" ?, 


"Oblong", or "cross", or "bulging pot" ? for each 
(23 ) 
1 


cA 


The treatises permit. 


+ “ . . 
These paragraphs and Sarvilaka's description of a sleeping man, (2) 


(25) (26) «na his om 


(27) 


the utility of the sacred cord, magic powder 


ON 
superb qualities and priciples pefitting a master-thief O- 
bably echo somé verses of the menuals on ‘heft. Thieves! imple- 


(28) (29) 


“8 
ments mentioned in the Mrechakatika and Dasekumaracarita 


must have been recommended by the works on steya. In the Mahile- 

mukha Jataka some thieves expound what seems to be a paragraph 

of such a menual : 'This is the way to tunnel into a house; this 
. is the way to preak in through the walls; pefore carrying off the 

plunder, thestunnel or breach in the walls ought to be made as 

clear and open as a road or a ford. ,In lifting the goods, you 


should not stick at murder; for thus there will be none able to 


resist. A burglar should get rid of all goodness and virtue and 


(30) 
pe quite pitiless, a man of cruelty and violence. 1? The follow- 
; Zz 
ing passage also smacks of the steva-séstra : ‘He must make no 


noise. He who goes burgling must not be afflicted with cough, 1692? 


Charms and spells for attaining invisibility, breaking locks and 


doors, making others asleep, trensfixing men, probably forming a ra 


Pa 
chapter of the steya-sastrea are described in deteil in the Arths- 
. 
sastra of Kautilya, Senmukhakelpa, works on Tantra, Buddhist and ‘- 
er eememaaataed Py ~ earner : 


; 4 . _. 
Jaina works and folktales. Such a sastra must have also contained 


\ 
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lengthy discussions on the Caura- samjna (thieves ' signal), (32) 


(33) 


thieves! language, their dress and disguise. In the parsva- 


(34) 


natha caritra | Prince Varasena geined the confidence of some . 
thieves by making the thieves' signal and took away their booty. 
In Hemavijaya's Katharatrakera, (35) King Vikrema gained the 
confidence of four thieves by giving the thieves' signal. In the 
Tamil version of the VetBlapetcavinseta (7°? a thief about to be 
arrested by a King called the assistance of his eccomplices in 
“thieves! language. Muledeva was as already pointed out, an adept uw, 


7 
eipner. (27? According to a Kasmirien corxgtare 28) 


a thief wrote 
@ letter in a cipher cose. The Skandayaga or Dhurtakalpa chapter 
of the Atharvavedaparisista elaborately describes the ritual of 


Skanda-worship and its efficacy. 


Lo 
2. ‘Teachers and Students of the Steya-sastray 


In ancient India, the aim of educetion was to enable a 
man to prove himself equal to all situations by teaching him all 
the arts (39) end sciences including Theft and Robbery and as 
‘pointed out before, princes as well as the sons of the cultured 
rich used to learn those subjects. from expert teachers. The ort a) 


or science of Theft besides satisfying man's adventurous spirit 


also teught him how to enter into the enemy's palace and also to 


get to his pelover” As_elready indicated, 9 king used_to-trein 


thieves for thet purpose. The sons of thieves were almost invaria- 
ply trained by expert thieves or by their feathers. (?? 
The guru-sisya relationship has always been very cordial 


in India, the relation between the teachers and pupils of the steya- 


< < : sup, (42) 
sastra being no exception to it. Sarvileka in the Mrcchakatika 


reverentibily remembers the name of his teacher before committing 
burglery and gratefully acknowledges the latter 's gift of a megic 
ointment to him. He is also very proud of his teacher's affection 
for him. Thieves sitting eround their teacher used to receive 


ly a 
(43) Prince Cendrapida, learnt 


'rerular instruction in their art’. 
among. others, tunnel-meking (suravigoy/pabheda), magic (indrajale), 
‘incantations (mantreprayoga), 211 kinds of signals (servasemjne), 
lengueges (sarvebhasa ), scripts (sarvalipi), arts of jumping over 
walls (lenghene ), ascending wells or upper storeys of houses (or 
the art of mounting horses, etc.) (arohana), crossing river 

> hy) -_ - 
(tarana ) and ejecting poison (visapeherana). | Prince “Slevehane 
and his companions were taught all kinds of scripts and languazes, 
incantations, medical science, all arts of deception and thievery, 
use of arms and weapons , ete. by the mesters of those arts and 
sciences. *"?) Ambitious thieves had to master all these subjects. 
Prince Vikramaditya learnt magic from megicians and thievery from 
thieves. (46) In the introduction to Nirmalasraveka's Peftetantra*?? 
we come across Licentious princes prectisinz stealing. In a story (te 
a king confesses that he used to steal while he wes the crown- 
‘prince. It may be presumed that all of them were trained by 
veterans. Once 6 king decided to entege a master-thief as his 
turor to teach him thievery so perfectly as to enable him to juage 
the cases of theft more éfficiently . (4?) He hed a notorious thief 
brought pefore him for thet purpose, but to his surprise, that 
thief persisted in saying that he was innocent of thet art and 
pitterly complained of false accusation. The confused King dis- 


missed him only to find that his signet-ring was missing. The 
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thief was atonce brought before him and inspite of his denial 

of the charge of theft, was ordered to be impaled. The King, 

curious to hear his dying confession, went to the place of 
execution at dead of night and to his utter astonishment, heard 

him pleading his innocence and praying to god to punish the king 

for his gross injustice. Being now thoroughly convinced of the 

thief 's innocenes, the King set him free. Next day, the thief 

came to the King, gave back the ring and confessed that he had 
stolen it to prove his marvellous skill in thieving. When asked 

to explain his utterances at dead of night in the lonely execu- 
tion-ground, he said that once e thief told a lie, he should 

stick to it even at the cost of the heaviest punishment and by 

his pehaviour, he wes only giving the first lesson in the art of 
stealing to his royal pupil. A thief's son, Sukuméra, learnt 

from his father.'s teacher the whole art of stealing called 
taskaranarea >” Reuhineye was treined in thievery py his own 
father. He learnt thet art by which ‘one's voice is exchenged 

for any (other creature's voice)'. He could mount any tree and 

cross the Ganges. He also learnt ali sorts of magic art perfectly 2 
The wife of Maledeva must have engeged a thief to teach her son 
thievery with perfection for the boy succeeded in robbing the 

cot under his sleeping father who was also an arch-thiet 697? 
A queen of Kashmir neglected by her husband engteged a clever 

and experienced thief to teach her son all the tricks of theft so 
that he could create consternation in his father's kingdom by 


egmitt ing daring burglaries. 2) 


On seeing a hole in the wall of his friend's house, 
Maitreya says: 'This hole must heave been made by one of two men, 
either by a stranger, or else for practice by a student of the 


(54) 


science of robbery’. This clearly shows that apprentice 


thieves had to give from time to time prectical demonstration 

of their skill. Wehave an interesting story? which illustrates 
the method of testing the skill of the pupils by their teachers. 
Once two thieves (who may be deseribed as the first and second) 
sent their sons to the school of a femous professor of roguery. 
After the completion of training, the professor, in order to 

test the skill of his pupils, declared that anyone who would be 
able to steal from the middle of the thatch roof of a dilapidated 
hut a big gourd which was constantly watched by the -house-holder 
and his wife would be pronounced the aug of the school. It was 

a very risky job, for the thatch wes so worn out that even the 
movement of e mouse on it dropped bits of straw inside the hut 
thus awakening the inmates who slept right below the gourd. As 
none ventured to teke up this challenge, the son of the first 
thief agreed. to try. Be took with him a string, a cat and a 
imife and went up to the gourd steelthily. When the inmates woke 
up and sterted talking, he averted. their suspicion by squeezing 
the throet of the cat which kept on mewing. Festening the string 
to the stem of the gourd, he cut it and hurled the cet on the 
ground with a thud. The cat gave a sharp cry and the inmates began 
to telk loudly. Taking advantage of this hubbub, the boy-thief 
brought aown the gourd gently with the help of the string and 
came down sefely. Although at satisfied his teacher, his father 
decided to subject him to a more rigorous test. He asked him to 


prove his proficiency by stealing the necklace from the queen's neck 


~ 
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The boy egreed end before undertaking the dangerous job 
collected all the necessary information about the palece, its 


guards end elso the habits of the queen and her maids. Clad in. 
‘black clothes, he started one dark night for the palace with a 
sword, a hemmer and some nails carefully concealed within his: 
dress. He timed his movement through each of the four gstes 
leading to the inner chamber precisely when new guards came to 
relieve the old ones, thus being able to escepe unnoticed by the 
Suerds. While standing before the outer wall of the queen's bed 
chamber, he drove the nails into the wall against the sound of 
the chinese gong which was then being stuck to mark the hour. 
Using the nails as steps, he reached the top of the wall, surveyed 
the room end seeing the queen asleep and - maid telling a story 
drowsily, entered. the bed-room through an opening, killed the 
maid, recited the story for a few minutes and then dressed him- 
self in her clothes. He then made a bundle of his own linens, 
gently took off the necklece from the queen's neck and came out 
of the palece without arousing the least suspicién in the minds: 
of the palace-fuards. This time ne wes praised by his fether. 
The king being informed of the daring theft was determined to 
punish the thief. At his order, his men placed two begs of gold 
mohurs on the back of e camel and asked the driver to make a 
pFoclamation chellenging the thief to steal those bags. The boy- 
thief in the guise of an ascetic set on a tiger's skin before a 
fire end invited the camel-driver to smoke gangs (hemp) mixed 
with intoxicating drugs. The driver gledly swellowed the bait 
and soon fell asleep. The thief, at e suiteble time drove the 
camel to a lonely place neer his house, Killed it and buried the 
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treasure and the carcass. The enraged king declared an attractive 
reward for catching the thief. Then the son of the second thief 
decided to show his skill by catching his class-mate red-handed. 
In the guise of a woman, he went from door to door crying pite~ 

ously and begzing some camel's flesh as it was prescribed by the 
doctors for the recovery of her dying son. This melted the heart 
of his class-mate's wife who gave him some camel's flesh. He 
atonce informed the king of his discovery and soon the buried 
Carcass of the camel was aus out along with the bags of gold 
mohurs. The king had then both the thieves buried alive. 

Youxrxg thieves often showed more wisdom than their 
teachers or masters. Thus ¢ poy-thier P” edvised his master to 
enter a room through a hole legs first instead of headg first as 
the latter contrivance might lead to the recognition of the 
entrent by the vigilant inmates? Another young apprentice 
charmed his master by his swindlery and clever tying. ©°?? 
Bloomfield points out that Patenjali's Mehayegye 'tells of 

(58) 


theives so clever that they steal ointment off eyes. In 
folk/tales often a prince or a nobleman gets such an excellent 
training in theft that he can steal a crow's egg without the . 
hatching crow's knowledge end restore it in the same way. 27? 
“Muladeva's son, as pointed out before, stole his father's bed- 
stead under him after letting him down on a heep of cotton with- 
- out disturbing his sleep. Another young thief stole two tinkling 
bells from the feet of his father without his knowledge though 


(60 
he was an expert thief.° ) 
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(61) 
Bloomfield also points out that the teachers in 
Indie including those of the steya-Séstra have a way of present~ 
ing to devoted pupils at the end of their college-career some : ~ 
useful charm (vidy&) as a sort of vieticum for their success. in 
life. . 
| Pleased with sérvileka, his teacher gave him, as pointed 
out earliér) a magic ointment which when applied to a person's 
pody rendered it invisible to the watchmen and immune to sword~cut. 
A teachers” Skendarudra by neme presented his pupil Candarudre , 
with a magic pill which, when applied to the eyes made one invi- 
sible total. Another teacher presented to his favourite pupil 
@ lock-breaking cnarn, 8? In Heribhadra's Semeraiccakale (8) 
Narayana received from his teacher two charms, the first enabling 


him to fly through the air end the other to open locks. 
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"performance are also regarded as Concealed thieves by Narada. 


 pratyakse-dhanapahar in. In the Jaina canons 


refers to a class of robbers called the Pratirodhake. These 


ye 
e % 


uo CHAPTER ITI/ 


Types of Thieves and: Robbers / ° 


my Thieves are said to be either prakisa (open or patent ) 
1) 
or aprexe So (seoret ). These two classes of thieves ane agein 


subdivided into” ‘numerous: froups according to their ‘skill and 
{2 ) 


mode of ‘cheating. The secret thieves are: said to be those — 


-'ywho move about with tools for house-break ing without being 


(3) 


They are classifi- 
eat” ) as follows: (1) those who quietly: relieve a man of nis money 
when’ hé is attending to something else! (2) house- breakers, 


(3) highway-robbers, (4) cut ~purses ,, sand. (5.) ‘kidnappers of women, 
(5). 


men, cattle, horses and other animals. According to Menu , 
* 


concealed thieves are “they : 4who steal and rob in the forests and 


ue 


Such other secret ‘places. Persons ho disturb a sacrificial 


(6) 


Th the "Buganist literature, (7)° the cora is @istinzuished from an 


ordinary ‘thief. The coras are classified thus : (1) Senahichedaka 


(burglers), (2) & samaghetacora , (plunderérs of villazes), (3) Panthe- 


£ 


ghatacora (highway robbers), (4). Pesenakacora (messege- senders), 


_ and. (5) itevicore (criminal tribes living in forests ) .The lest 


' » four definitely mean robbers, genérelly known’ as prakata-cora or 


(8) varios types of 


thieves are nent Loned : (1) Zmosa (thieves ), (2) Lomahara., (robbers ), 


(3) Genthibheya (cut “purses ¥ end} Bekores or Knot-outterg), (4) 


(burelers). The ‘Penhévexerens 7 vies?) refers to seven types of 


0 
robpers and eishteen ways of encourez ing robbery. Keutilye*™ ) 
(14) 


used to operate at night, hide in forests, make assaults on 
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persons, plunder the rich and take away large smounts of panas. 


. (9) 
According to Bloomfield, the Pagyatohara was a secret thief. 


IN Coes 
Among other fecret thieves, we may name,(1) Udyanamosake (park- 


2 
(12) (thieves who entered into a 


thieves), (2) Tunnel-thieves 
house by digging tunnels), (3) Thieves who killed persons for 
ornements, ete. (4) Amateur Thieves and (5) Apprentice Thieves. 
The robbers, generally included in the list of the Secret 
Thieves may be broadly classified under the following heads : 
(1) Ordinary robbers, (2) Desert-—Robbers, (3) Forest-Robbers , 
(4) Pirates and (5) State-Robbers. Another class of robbers ‘19? 
living on the borders of Kingdoms harried border-villages and 
were known as paccantavasimeord, (border robbers). They were 
probebly low-class people like the candalas or wild tribes. 


14 sy 
(14) the pasyetohara thieves reached 


According to Bloomfield, 
the deme of the thieving art. He says that they could rob a 
person without ‘being observed while’ he looked on. Stealing of 

the collyrium off eyes imperceptibly has already been referred to. 
Bloomfield also points out that the pasyatohara thieves may mean 
defins robbers who take away things from a man who can do nothing 
except looking on helplessly. It is possible, however, thet, by 
payetghera, the open thieves like the goldsmiths are meant. The 
perk-thieves infested ,the perks of towns. Some suchithieves used* 
to roam in the perks of frsvesti and, whenever they, came upon & 
sleeping man, kicked him and,if he would get up, asked him to 

Bo out, but if he still remeined asleep, they robbed him and 
escaped. ‘19? Thieves end sometimes well-to-do people murdered | 
children and women to rob their jewels. Thus in the Neya~ 


dhammakeh&, the robberg, Vijaye spirited the young son of a 
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merchant awey to a dense forest, ttook his ornaments, killed hin, 


threw the corpse into a firined, well, ceneeated himself in an 
7 ‘intrieste thieket of, ereepers and spent the whole day there ina 
“youudllaonse without eny movement. +e In the Sulesa gata, (17? a 
certain thief coveted the jewels of the maii-servant of Andthe- 
pindeka end ‘with the design of killing her begen to talk to her, 
and gave her fish, flesh and strong drink. As she went to him 
one day, he asked her to follow him to amore private place with 
a view to killing her unobserved by enybody. In a Buddhist tate, te 
four youngmen after enjoying a prostitute decided to Kall her end 
rob her ornaments as well as the money given her by them as her 
fees. CSrudette in the mrochaketike ‘*?? was accused of killing a4 
courtesan and robbing her ornements. Thieves did not hesitate 
even to murder their rich wives to teke away their jewelleriég. (20) 
As for the amateur thieves, “*! younsmen probably broke into 
others! houses for sheer bravado or for money to meet the 
expenses of their amusements or for lllicit love. The young sons 
of thieves and their boy~sessistants fall in the category of 
apprentice thieves”? who often accompanied their fathers, 
teschers or masters to essist them in their secret business, or 
‘committed theft or burglery alone, to learn the art, or just to 
demonstrate their skill to their teachers or parents. It. is 
interesting to note that sometimes thieves were hired by 
interested persons to achieve their ends. This mercenary cherac~ — 
ter of thé thieves is evidenced by a Buddhist tale in which five 
hundred Naked Ascetics engaged some wandering thieves (29) to 
murder their rival, a Buddhist monk and gave them one thousand 


pieces as their wages. A prostitute had the ring of a merchant 
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stolen by some thieves, (2) According to a folkétaie, >? a man 
employed an efficient thief to rob his cousin. According to a 
Jataka tere, “° hired brigends harassed the borders of 
Savatthi. They were probably engeged by a neighbouring enemy 
to weaken Savatthi. 
~ (27) 

Bloomfield Says that in the words dhakke, thakke , 
‘pakke’; fake, thaka (Hindu terms for a despised people, tribe, 
ceste or guild), and sthaga (cunning, sly, fraudulent, dishonest), 
sthagiks (a thieving courtegan), we have... the precursors 
.in Hindu literature of the Thugs or Phansigers, even though 
stinginess and roguery, rather than murderousness are their 
characteristics. The *‘Dhekka Brahmana * mentioned in one of 
Devendra's stories, means, according to Bloomfield, the 


(28) Peli 'Cora- 


(29) has. 


—~ Ae 
| 'Brahmenae of the Thugs.* According to Horne, 
vhateka' is equivelent to the modern ‘thus’. Alberuni 
referred to the desert-thieves as plundering a cerevan in a 


desert. The 'depradations of the Hurs in the desert of Sind and 
(30) 


Beluchistan persist even to-day.' 


— , (31) 
The forest-robbers (atayicore, vanecora), according 


. 4k 
to.D.C,.Sircar, were ‘either the forest-fold, or outsiders who made 


29 ) rhakne 
the forest the field of their nefarious activities", ‘7 ) 


and Ahtuliméle ere—clessical -exémplesof thefierce robbers—of 


theforest. There are some evidence, in Sircar's opinion to show 


thet ‘often the forest-fold were habitually criminal and lived 
(33) (34) ane 


on robbery. Their raids were known es atevi-sahkopa. 


h 
Vindhya Vange and other jungly aress were the hebitet¢s of these 


(36) 


nerataers, 95) The Jataka stories mention robber-villages 


(cora-grama). According to Alperunt (37? the Kirstes and Pulindas 


' 
as) 
“ 


were mountainers and hunters of the plains respect ively and were 
robbers by profession: These robbers lived under chieftains called 
Palliga who ‘frequently rose to the plane of rich and powerful 
ines. 1038) Generally robber-gangs armed with deadly weapons fell 
upon travellers and caravens passing through forests and Somet imes 
also raifed villages and devestated them ruthlessly, burning houses 
and kidnapping men, women and children indiscriminately « According 
to Bloomfield, 'Women and loot are their objects, the men they 
generally kill but sometimes sell as slaves'. (39) In Roos Edict 
XIIT, Adoke hints at the depradations of the forest-fo1f thus 

'and the forest-folk (atavi) who live in the dominions of the 
Beloved of the Gods (i.e. Agoka ) even them he entreats and 

exhorts /“in regard to their duty_/. It is/hereby7 explained to 
thém inspite of his repentence, the Beloved of Gods possesses 
power / enough to punish them for their crimes_7 so that they 
should turn [trom evil weys_7 and would notbe killed /“for their 


(44) these criminal tribes 


erines 71, (1°? According to Kautilya, 
living in forests used to etteck villeges or ceravan-saraigés. They 
were numerous and brave, ready to fight in broed daylight, seized 
end destroyed countries like kings and publicly plundered property 
end Killed people, The depradeations of the forest robbers heve 

(42 ) 


peen referred to in meny works. The Abhiras,a criminal tribe 


forcibly carried away the beautiful Yadeve women from the custody 


(43 ) 


of Arjuna while he was leading them through a forest. Accord- 
_ bby <r e e 
ing to the Vedabbhe-Jateka' ) the road connecting the Varanési 


and Cedi countries ran through a forest infested by at least two 


ganes of five hundred: robbers who made the life and property of 
(45) 


the travellers very unsefe. The révke-Jatake mentions a 


Aving 
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porder-village of Varenssi which was harried by robbers from the 
mounteins who forcibly carried away all the villsgers with their 
belongings to their dens. According to the teacher of Kautitya, 6) 
the Atavikas lived in the border-forests. Possibly they were the 
peccantavas imeora (border-robbers harassing the border-villeges) 
of the Jatake tales. The Chinese pilgrim, Hiusen-Tsang!"?) who 
visited Indie in the Seventh Century A.D. was robbed by ea gang 
of fifty robbers near Sékele, modern Sialkot in the Punjab in e 
big forest of palase trees. A tale in the Kathdseritééeare 8) 
relates how Senudrasene ’s Ceraven was plundered by @& powerful 
host of bandits in a wood at night. 

A kind of forest-robbers called the presanake-cora'?’ 
(despatcher-thieves) used to despatch one of every two captives 
they made, t fetch ransom. If they captured a father and a son, 
they. $e the father to go for the ransom to free his son; if 
they caught a mother end her daughter, they sent the mother for [o 
the money? and if they captured a teacher and his student, they 
sent the student /boprine the ransom. A father and his son being 
esked by the 'despatcher-thieves' as to how they stood to one 
another, replied with e view to.saving their Lives and money that 


(50) (51) 


they were not releted to each other. Some Saberes abducted 
people to extort: money from their reletives. 

An important kind of robbers was the pirates haunt ing 
high sees end infesting coastal areas, especially the Western 
coast of Indis. It is generally believed that long before 
Alexander's invasion of India, Indien pirates inhabiting the 


coast-towns of Sind sailed in their keels in the high seas 


‘ 


plundering and sinking ships and carrying fire and sword into 


(52) (58) 


the countries they visited. According to Strebo and Arrian, 


the Persians mede the rierds entirély unnavigable by hindering its 
course with numerous stones in order to protect their cities from 


the piratical attacks of the Indians.It was Alexander ‘who removed 


h um brovem ont (54) 
these stones *for the pertherance of commercisl intercourse ®. 


‘Theat the Persians built no city of any note upon the ses-coest 


(55) - (56) 


wes due to this Gread of Indien piretes’. According to Pliny, 
‘companies of archers were carried on board merchant ships sailing 
out to the Tamil land because the Indian sees were infested with 
pirates. While speaking about Muzirigs, an important emporium in 
the Cera territory ,he stetes that, ‘it is not a desirable place 
of call, pirates being in the neighbourhood who occupy a place 


called Nitrias.'! (57) The author of the Periplus of the Erythraean 


‘eertnar mend aetnarennnn/tassemaaeamptni tennant iennaraarent SatyiaeriWnteeti Hey ne 


Sea writes about the prevalence of piracy elon? the Malebar sea- 

’ board. According to him, ‘After Kaliliene other local marts occur 
2 

- « « You come next to the islands called sesecreienat and the 


island of the Aigidioi and that of the Kaeneitae neer what is 
(58) 
1 


called the Chersonesus, plsces in which are pirates. 
o& 


in his Geography describes the Konkgn coast extending from whe 


Ptolemy 


neighbourhood of Simylla to an emporium. called Nitra as Ariakd 
Andron Peiraton, i.e. Arieke of the pirates", (99) The numerous 


ereeks and rocky islands in the Western coast of Melebar ‘afforded 
oe » secure harbourage to the cruisers of the Konkdn pirates '. °°? 
Meredyorf *) has @laborately described their modus operandi. 

Even after Alexender's invasion, the Indian Vikings of 


the Indus basin continued piracy as a means of their livelihood 


\ 2 
for many centuries and at the time of Alberuni ) ney were known 


? 
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as the Bewarij (living near Cutch and Somnath) as they committed 
robberies on sea in vessels called bira. "No ship was stationed 


to guard the ‘Western coastal belt Nate wes prreduently the_seene 
A bi, 
af _pirscy-end-wes ravaged by ,Sea-revers over ice Dehir (king 


of Debal) had apparently no control. In-reply-to. “al-Hajaj 4s 


A Dawe 
requestauto set free.the Muslim women captured on ship by the 
Meds of ad~Deibul (Debe1), Dahir sent—the followings-message ard, 


brirates over whom I have no control, capturea? 1 (63). { the ship 7. 
The immedtateccause. of the Areb invasion of Sind was this pirati- 


cal attack. 


The Navadhyaksa is directed by Kaut ity O) 


(65) 


to destroy 
the pirate ships (hinsrikés). Keutilya also refers to the 
sinking or plundering of ships probably by pirates. The DaSakumare- 


(66) vividly describes a piratical attack: 'there sped uv in 


Carita 
a galley, surrounded by many boats ... the boats, sailing 


very swiftly surrounded our boat like a pack of dogs closing in 
on a boar.' Then ensued a scuffle and the piretes defeated the 


(67) 


sailors of the boat. The Divyavadina describes the pirates. 
as one of the dangerdps of the sea. 

That the Eastern waters were also infested by pirates 
is proved by the Bodhisattvavedang Kalpalata of Ksemendra. The 
Seventy-vniee Pallava or chapter of this poor (8 ) relates that 
Emperor Asoka was one day eapproeched by some Indian merchants 
who traded with the distant islands. They informed him of their 
huge losses brought about by the depradations of some pirates 
called Nagas (probably the Chinese). They destroyed ell their 
ships and plundered their merchandise. They seid thet if. the 


_Emperor was unwilling to protect them, they would be forced to 
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' give up sea-borne trade and the imperial exchequer would also be 
; , | 
the loser in absencé of sea-voyages. Then Asoks issued a sort of 
t . a — 
edict inscribed on a copper plate which was ignored by the Negas. 
erica 


But when Asoka became a Buddhist, he succeeded in making the Nagas 


respect his edict and return all their booty which was then distri- 
7 buted among the merchants robbed. The Jats dwelling on the Sind, 
Cutech and Gujarat coasts in the seventh and eighth centuries and 
+ihe Gurjjaras chiefly of the Chapa or Chaveda clan, living in 
Dwarake, Someth, and Anehileveda Patan were danzgerous piretes. (69) 
Haigen-?sanq (7°) was captured by some pirates not very far from 
the metropolis of Ayodhya. Leaving Ayodhya, when he was se iling 
down the Ganges on board a vessel with eighty passengers, ten 
pirage boats surrounded it. Taking it in tow, they brought it 

to the bank and decided ‘to sacrifice the pilgrim to their 

goddess (Durga). 

As referred to already, the rulers of ancient India, 
generally meintained a brizade consisting thieves, robbers and 
“@esperedoes who may be called State-robbers. According to B.C. 
Hazra, ‘the history of the employment of thieves or robbers for 
political purposes goes back to a very remotey perioa, 16??? The 
Heneprerate shows that the secret army of a king 'ancluded 
formidable fighters trained in the art of robbinz' for harassing 
the enemy states. Founding of kingdoms by robber-chiefs with the 
help of their robber-bends has been referred to in some works. (73? 
According to a Buddhist tradition, the eldest brother of the 

Nandas became the leeder of a robber-¢ang, pillezged villages and 


towns and ultimately established a kingdom. The robber-chief 


Vanera ja founded ga Kingdom in the same way. Kautilya says that, 
a, 
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if a king 'is destitute of an army, he should, as far as possible, 
attract to himself the brave men of corporations, thieves, wild 


tribes, Mlecchas, and spies who are capable of inflicting injuriess 


(74) 


upon enemies. ' According to Kautilya, with a view to destroy- 


ing an enemy, a minister, posing as being dismissed by his master, 
may go to the enemy-camp with ea 'band of spies, disaffected people,. 
traitors, brave thieves, and wild tribes who make no distinetion 


(75) Thieves followed the army of king 


(77) 


between a friend and a foe. 


(76 ) 


Harsavardhana. According to Kalhena, Bhiksacara's army 


a ae 
included marauders. Three verses of the Sukranitisara, two verses: 


(78) also refer to the 


ascribed to Brhaspati and four to Katyayana 
State-robbers. State-sponsored robberies were very common in 
ancient India. In the Vedic and epic literature, tribes and States 
often indulged in cattle-raids in a mass scale which may also be 
called political robberies. Though condemned in later eges, 
cattle-raids and abduction of women were regarded as creditable 
performance for the Ksatriyas atleast in the Vedic and epic 
literature. In a Revedic verse, we find this exultation : 'Thou 
shoutest, Indre, in this glorious and arduous conflict and 
assistest us to the acquirement fof spoil_/ in this battle where 
cows are won and men overpowered wherein the weapons descend on 


every side upon the fierce and courageous combatant\ Another 


verse says: 'The leader of the host, a hero, advances in front of 
the chariots intent on seizing the cows / of the enemy_/7; his 
(81 
army exults.' 
_ (82) 
In the Mehabharata Duryodhana, with a view to 
improving his army and replenishing the treasury attacked king 


Virata's Zo-grha and took away his numerous cattle. The 


-3 he — 
——— (83 ) 
Hehabherets while not raising any objection against this: 
political robbery, edvises a king on the other hand to fill his 
treasury in times of distress by drawing wealth fromtis own 
‘kingdom end also from enemy countries with the Yelp of dasyus 
(robbers). They were not, however, permitted to rob a Brahmena 's 
property or to make a person destitute. Kautilya also permits e 
King to replenish his treasury in times of great faneancial trou- 
ble by robbing his own subjects. According to nin, one of the 
king's spies, in the ghise of a merchant should become a partner 
of s rich merchant and carry on trade with him. Whe& a considera~ 
ble amount of money has been accumulated as sale proceeds deposits 
end loans, he should ceuse himself to be robbed of the amount by 
Stete-robbers. Or a spy, in the garb of a rich merchant, famous 
for his vast commercial undertaking mey borrow from the corpora-~ 
tions bar-gold, or coined gold for the merchandise to be procured 
from abroad. He may then allow himself to be robbed the same night, 
_ Ancient Indian rulers hed a’ bend of daring spies tho- 
roughly trained in thieving end robbery for using them to capture 
young people of criminal tendency , be harass enemy countries , and 
te kidnap enemy kines, ©” renove hie men and stores through 
underground tunnels and rob the enemy subjects of their wealth€®), 
Former thieves were elso engaged by kings to detect thieves. (6) 
The minister of Viraketu had in his employ some valiant thieves 
whom he engeged in tunnelling into the chember of an enemy king, 


(87) 


in order to. take the latter's life. Kavtilya's fiery spies 


(89) 


a 8&8 
hed to be expert tunnetiers. | According to Kautilya, these 


spies should act in the guises of hunters, cowherds, vintners, 
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ascetics, thieves, forest-folk and others. Fiery spies or spies 


disguised as robbers (pratirodhake) may be engaged to kill 


(90) 


‘seditious ministers. Spies were often employed to carry off 


the brave soldiers, elephants or horses of the enemy. (71) Accord~ 
(92) 


ing to Kautilya, they also used to engsge thieves in order 

to destroy the enemy's cattle or merchendise near-wild tracts. 
These spies may ‘poison, with the juice of the madene plant, the 
food stuff and peverage kept, as previously arranged in a parti- 
cular plece for the enemy's cowherds and go away unobserved. When 
the cowherds show signs of intoxication in consequence of their 
eating the above food, spies disguised as cowherds, merchants, 
and thieves may attack the enemy's cowherds, and carry off the 


Wwe . 
assume the guise of ascetics or vintners for 


. AW 
doing the same thing. 'Spies conceled. in forests may enter into 


A 
cattle. They 
K 


the border of the enemy's country, and devastate it; or they 

may destroy the enemy 's supply, stores, and other things, when 
those things are being conveyed on a narrow peth passable by a 
single men. 1622) According to Keutilya, 'Those spies, who enter 
into the wild tracts of the enemy with the intention of plunder- 


. ing his villages, end who, leeving that work, set themselves to 


destroy the enemy, are termed spies under the garb of thieves. 169") 
In the Mahasilava Satake (99? a king of Kogela sent some of his 


men to plunder a villege across the Benares border to test the 
might of the king of that land. As there was no oppoBition, his 
men gradually plundered a village in the very heart of his king- 
dom and ultimately occupied the whole country. During Anenta~ 


varmeyw's rule, Vidarbhe 's borders were harassed by his enemy's 
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/ (96) 
troops disguised as 'men of the jungie.' According to Buddhist 


and Jaina traditions, (97) robbers were enzeged by the deposed Nenda 


kine to create lawlessness in Chendragupte' s kingdom, *Carrying 
away by stealth reeves Oe gems* of an enemy king was one of 
18) 


the @uties @O of an envoy. 


Along with thiéves, wild tribes of plundering habits 
(99) 


were also employed to devastate an ememy's territory. Most 
(100 - 
authorities’ 00) agree in saying that Atavi or Atavika (wild 


tribe or wild troops) formed one of the six kinds of troops of 

a king. According to a modern writer, ‘works on polity right from 
the MeYAbiarata down to the arthesastra of Kautilya have spoken 
highly of the fighting qualities of wild troops and the desirabi- 


lity of their employment in certain circumstances. (10%) According 


(102 ) 


to the Manasollasa the Atavika army consists of Nisedas, 


Mlecchas, and similer people dwelling in the vicinity of mountains. 
The REmayena't03) refers to an army division composed of wild 
tribes. According to the Nekapnaraty the ends of the hairs of 
these men were brownish and a bit curling; their cheeks and 

necks were abnormally big, shoulders very broed ,lower parts of 

the thighs were awful; their heads were round-shaped , and faces 

as large as those of cats; their voices were terrible. They were 

es audacious as the Garuda. They were very fond.of wars and 
reckless of their lives. They never ran eway Trom the battle- 

cieia. Fo) pccoraing to Kamandaka, the Atavike troops are 'by (105) 


nature irreligious, greedy, snarya and non-observers of truth. 


According to Kautilya, ‘one has to pey the army of wild tribes 


either with raw produce or with allowance for plunder.' As they 


' ere very eager for plunder, in its stead, ‘they prove as dangerous 
as e lurking sneke.' (4 06) Thus it is clear that the wild troops 
were allowed to plunder the enemy @untry ‘for their maintenance. 
According to Hazgra, the 4employment of State-robbers 
and desperadoes for harassing enemy countries, fees part of the 
Kuta-yuddha , which is recommended by the writers of Arthasastre 


under particular circumstances. (107) (106) 


Forms of a Kute-yuddha 
(unfair fight) include the creation of zreat terror in the. eneny~ 
country, (by means of burning and plunder), assault, etc. 
Brhaspati, Katpyape and Sukre ley Gown: some rules for 
the State-robbers. According to Brhaspat 1 and Sukra, ‘the culti- 
vators, artisans, artists, usurers (or bankers), guilds (or 
corporetions), dancers, sectaries (bearing distinguished sect- 
marks) and robbers should resolve their disputes, according to 


1 (109) According to Hazra, 'From this verse we 


their own rules. 
learn that in ancient India State-robbers were allowed freedom 
to frame rules if necessary, for the proper’ conduct of their 


Aa 
work end also to decide their disputes in accorence with these 


rules as well as with their established conventions and usages? 11°) 
Two other verses have also bee) ascribed to Brhespati : (1) "But 
whatever / booty_/ is brought from a hostile country by fa band 
of 7 robbers at the command of their /royel_7 masker, they 
shall share in due proportion / as stated below_/ after giving 

a sixth part. to the king." (2) /‘Their_7 chief shall receive 
four shares, the /“specially 7 valiant one /“among them_7 shall 
have three shares; the /Tperson who is particularly_7 able shell 


(111 
take two shares; and the others remaining shall have equal shares.' 


The four verses’ ascribed to Katyayane.are : 

(1) Whatever booty 1s brought from an enemy country by [ra 
band of 7 robbers at the commend of / their royel_7 master, they 
shall divide / among themselves_7 according to the /“establishea 7 ° 
rules / on this point_7 after sétting aside a tenth part for the 
King! , he 7 

(2) The chief of the /“band of 7 robbers shall take four 
shares from that / amount of booty which remains after king's 
share is set epart_7, the / specislly_7 valient one “among then_7 
shall receive three shares;',the /“particulerly_7 able one shall 
get two shares and the rest shall have one share each.' 

(3) ‘And whatever /“amount 7 is paid for his [om 7 release 
f/f vy that person_/ who, among them, [as they become_7 scattered 
{in course of stealing or plundering 7, is caught, / they_7 shall 
pay according to’ /their_7 shares / of the booty/. 

(4) 'For all {those people, such as_/ merchants and cultive- 
tors, {and_/ robbers and artisans as well, who enzege in / joint_7 
undertakings without /previously/ defining (their respective_/ | 
shares, this is the / rule of _/ decision. (112) : 

One verse of Sukra has already been referred to the 
other two verses are ; 
(1) ‘Whatever booty is brought from an enemy country by 
/-a bend of 7 robbers at the command of (“their royal_7 master, 
they shall divide /~emong themselves 7 in equal shares after 
setting aside qa sixth part for the king.'! 
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(2) ‘and whatever f/-amount 7 is paid for his / own _7 release 
[by that person_/ who, among them, / in case they are 7 scattered 
fin course of stealing or plundering 7, gets arrested, /“they_/ 


(113) 
shell pay in equal shares.' 


A Gey a tit 


Thus these robbers had *to pot epert for the state 
a specified share whith differed accord ins to different euthorities * 


Cy) 


'the king's share of the booty was determined by the proximity or 


“ 
possibly under different circumstances Ys coording to Candesvara , 


otherwise of the enemy country, i.e. by the ease or difficulty of 
the work of the nerauaers. 115) Vacaspati Misra writes bhet Te 
sixth part was due to the king when he gave protection and help to 
the robbers, but if, owing to distance from the place of action, 
he failed to do anything for them, he was to receive only a tenth 


(116) Devennabhatta, however, says that ‘the sixth ené 


part.' 
the tenth-part allotted to the king by Brhaspet i and Katyayena, 

related respectively, to booty brought from the domains of a more 
(117) 


powerful enemy and a weak one.! It is also clear from the 
verses quoted above as pointed out by Hazra, that unless the 
robbers ‘specified by mutual consent , their respective shares of 
the booty before beginning an operation, they had to abide by the 
-rules laid down in the said verses, and that in case a robber 
of a party was caught in the course of an operation, the amount: 

paid for his release had to be divided by all members of the 
party either equally (as said particularly by Sukracarya ) or in 
proportion to their shares of the booty (as prescribed by 


(118) 


Katyayana)'. It may be contended thet the robbers described 


as state~robbers were not really the regular troops of a state, 


i 
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a 


but that they were recruited whenever ea necessity arose. The 

rules framed by Brhaspeti, Katyayana and Sukra were probably 

based on the customs of the robber-cuilds. The robbers had to 

pay to the king a shared the booty probably because the latter 
didnot prevent them from looting neighbouring or enemy countries. \ 
Moreover, as they were his subjects, they were bound to pay 
him @ certain share of their income .The kings might heave also 

helped them during their raids and protected them when they 


were hotly pursued. These robbers: remind us of the Thuggees and 
elena, for ; 


Pindaris who were protected by local chiefs in Jieuof a share 
of their booty. 

Open or patent thieves are named in the 1 aw-texts 
thus : (119) Dishonest: traders who cheat customers by using false 
weights and measures and by other means, receivers of bribes, 
forgers, gemblers, quacks, artists, prostitutes, people who 
{ pretend_7 to know how to interpret’evil omens or to practise 
propitiatory rites, magicians, pelmists, people who walk in dis- 
guise or ‘(“preten}’ to_7 teach the performance of auspicious 
ceremonies, false witnesses, corrupt judges, those who profess 
to arbitrate ( for their own benefit ?), /hired servants _/ 
who refuse to work, cheats and others. Keutilya calls the 
traders, artisans, muSicians, beggars, buffoons and other idlers 
‘thieves in effect though not in name, 16129) According to the 
Pargverathe-Ceritra, thieves are of seven kinds : 'A / straight- 
. out 7 thief; 2 betrayer of thieves; a minister; one who knows 
how to instigate strife; a purchaser of stolen zoods; one who 
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_ (121) 
feeds fa thief_7; and one who gives him shelter.' 


(122) 


Dishonest traders were very common. The fourth 


poara ‘1? 3) of Megasthenes' City-officers supervised trade and 
commerce and had charge of weights and measures. The fifth 
board compelled. the traders to sell new commodities separately 
from the old. Merchants, also served as benkers and often nis- 
appropriated the deposits. i. Kalhena reterds the merchants as 


hypocrites and says that ‘a thing deposited in a merchant's 


(124) (125) 


hands is never again recovered. ' According to Ksemendra, 


merchants turn deaf when somebody comes to take back the mort~ 


(126) also says that merchants free 


gaged property. Hemacandra 
from deceitfulness are rare. Some impressionist stanzas (niti) 
tell of the joy of a substantial merchant on being made fiduciary 
for another's property. 12?) Dishonest denial of deposit wes 
regarded as theft and punished eccordingly. Menu provides thet 

in the absence of witnesses, spies may be engaged to test the 
honesty of the depositary by depositing some gold with him. If 
his dishonesty is proved, he must return the value of both the 
deposits. For the first offence, the depositary shall pay a 


fine edual to the velue of the Gepost. ror the second offence, 
Mw. 


he should be punished as a thief (71if, "sald, veers ot the—2ike 

be demanded); or (in the case of a trifling demend), shall pay 
RK AdmandsdA (428) 

a fine equal to the velue of the thing claimed,t According 

to Kelhena, 'A merchant in a law-suit relating to the embezzle- 

ment of a deposit is more to be dresded than a tiger; because 

he shows a face smooth as oil, uses his voice but very little, 


(129) (130) 


and shows a geltle appearance.' According to Kalhene, 


once & certain wealthy mani deposited a lakh of cowrie-shells 
(dinnara) in the house of a merchant and began to take commodities 
from him on credit. After twenty or thirty years when he demanded 
the money, the merchant made out a bill for the cost of the 
articles taken by the depositor and also for the interest due on 
those advances. The total Sum, according to his reckoning, exceeded 
the amount. of one lakh. So, he demanded the balance from the 
depositor. The judges supported the argument of the merchant; but 
the king thought differently. He asked the merchant to produce a 
portion of the deposited money which, the merchant asserted, was 
still in his possession. When some coins were produced, the 
king looked at them and discovered some coins issued by him among 
A ak Leaat a bortion Oe the 
them. He atonce realised that pune deposit hed been used by the 
merchant. He declared that if “the depositor hed to pay interest 
on what he hed taken from the merchant, the latter too should 
pay interest on the full lakh from the time of its being deposited. 
A prostitute recovered ‘the deposit of a poor Brahnone from a 
dishonest yoginby a clever track. 1!) As the’ yogindenied the 
deposit, the prostitute asked the poor Brahmans to follow her 
to the yogin's house. She went there with five be@utiful trunks 
filled with bones and requested him to keep them as deposit. At 
that time the Breéhmens came there and demended his deposit. To 
create confidence in her mind, the yoginreturned the Brahmana ' s 
deposit. The tale of the merchant who said that the iron beam 
balance deposited with him by his friend had peen eaten up by 


hy £432- 
mice is well known "ond-will_elso be mentioned leter_on. ) 
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Dishonest traders, quacks and others were called 
open thieves because they used to cheet or exploit people in 
some way or other. According tO Brhaspata, (93) a quack is a 
thief because he takes money from a patient though he does not 
know about medicines or diseases. geutitya‘t3") regaras the 
Samblers as false players and directs the superintendent of 
Zambling to supply dice to them. Substitution of this dice by 
tricks of hand is to be punished with a fine of 12 panas. Even 
artists were regarded as open’ thievesbecause, as Keuti1ye "points 
out , 22? they diverbeddthe attention of the villagers from 
cultivation, their sele means of subsisténce, by their plays and 
also exacted cash end other things from those simple folks. 
Megasthenes (126) says that .astrologers were silenced for the 
rest of their life for making false forecasts. 

Kautilya brands the king's officers as stealers of 
revenue. ‘Just as it is impossible not to teste the honey or the 
poison that finds itself at the tip of the tongue, so it is 
impossible for a government servant $a not to eat up, at leest 
a bit of the king's revenue. Just as a fish moving under water 
cannot possibly be found out either as drinking or not drinking 
water, so government servants employed in the government work can- 
not be found out / while _7 taking money / for themselves 71, (137) 
Says Manu: ‘Since the servants of the king, whom he has appointed 
fuardians of districts, are generally knaves, who seize what 
belong tis to other men, from such knaves let him defend his 


people: Of such evil-minded servants as wring wealth from subjects 


attending themon business, let the king confiscate all the 
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(138) 


possessions, and banish them from his realn.! “In the twenty~ 
fifth story of the Katharnava, a minister says to his King, 'I am, 


by nature, thievish, for king's officiels ere, as it were, swallow- 


(4139) 


ed up by greed. Manu and Kautilya regard the goldsmiths as 


cheats. According to the former, 'the most pernicious of all 


AW 
deceivers is a goldsmith who comits frauds: the king shall order 


(140) (141) 


him to be cut piecemeal with razors.! Kautilya affgirms 


that the goldsmiths ‘carry on their fraudulent trede while 
pretending at the same time to be honest and innocent. According 
to him ‘no offence of theirs shall be forgiven end at a time of 


great financial trouble, the king mey confiscate the entire 


. (142 
“property of goldsmiths. In the fiction, | ) a foldsmith is 


always viewed as a typical thief end his nicknames are Svarna- 
taskara and Svarne¢paharin. There is a proverb to the effect 


that even from the gold given by their mothers for making orna- 


(143) 


ments, they would pilfer a little. According to a Kashmirian 


proverb, if the goldsmith did not steel gold, he would get 
(144) 


hectic fever. © The Mrechakatika refers to a proverb: 'It is 


hard to find a... merchent who never cheats, a goldsmith who 


; (145) 
never steals . . . a courtezan without avaricd. According 


to the Kalavilasa of Ksemendra, a goldsmith ‘krew the sixty-four 


arts including twelve of movements, six of hissing} eleven of 
_new ways of deception and five of reducing wetant 62%) The 
goldsmiths were assigned to the lowest class possibly for stealing 


zo1a, (47? Theat the goldsmiths were not trusted is proved by the 
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following directive of Kautilya : toldsmiths shall enter into 


Zo 
or exit from the goldsmiths' office, (aksas@le ) efter their person 


and dress ere thoroughly searched, (148) 
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Modus. Operandi 


“ Phoueh the Vedic Literature is silent ebout the modus 


opgrendt of thieves and robbers, works of later times, such as, 


Keubilya! 8 sertheSestre, the WGochskatike , the Desakunéracarite , 
folk}tales, etc. -throw a flood of light on the Ways of stealing 
which required courage, efficient leadershit, team work, inge-. 
nuity, alertness and fortitude. The art of cutting a breach on. 
digginga ‘tunnel into a house which wes very popular with purglars 


nes peen elaborately “described in meny @ work. The’ opening wes 


(1) 2 
known as sandhi, grhasandhi (gharesenans), | oniara, ') 
._ h _ -_ 
suranes ) or surunga, (5) ksatra (0) (Knatra ), 7) etc. The 


preach is sometimes ironically described as navadvara or neve- 
genadvara, °°). (new door or new house-door) and avitiya-avara'?). 
™ (second door). Generally, the breach in the wall or foundetion 
sof a house wes known as sendhi and suranga indicated a tunnel. 
Khatrakhenana’?°? meaning digging a tunnel', is sometimes used 
in the general sense of burglary. : 
The breach or hole in the wall could be of many shapes 


(11) in mumber : 


which the Mrechakat ikea enumerates as seven, 
“ padmevyakosa (full-blown lotus), bhaskara (sun), balacandra (cres- 


cent moon), vapi (cistern), vistirna (extended ), 442) evast tka 


(cruciform), (12) and purnakumbha (auspicious water jer), (13) 
_ 4 
Bhasa's drama, Csrudatta ) names the breaches differently 


sintkranta (lion-stride), purnecandra (full moon), qhasdsya 
(mouth of the fish or jhasa),-candrardha (crescent moon), 
vyaghrevaktra (tiger-jew), trikona (sriengle), pithixe (seat) and . 
gajasya (elephant's mouth). Lexicographers also refer to 


wy 
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van (15) ~ ' (16) 
srivetse (which is ment Loned as Sirivaccha in some stories) 


1 
and to go~mukhe ' 7) (cow! 8 mouth) as names of breaches. Servileke 


(18) 


-in ‘the Mrochakatike ; probably means Py Kermemarga , @ hole or 
breech. ploomfiera (19 points out that érivatsa. means a lock of 
hair on Visnu! s preast. It is @ symbol of success,” 1s probsbly 
identical with the svast ike breach, both being cruciform. Accord- 
ins to z.a.neyer, 2° thieves often made holes of this euspicious 
shape owing to their religious turn of mind. A thief is saic to 


have dug an ‘extremely well-concealed hole which resembled a 


sirivaccha and which made it easy to get into and out. | (21) ,, 
(22). a (2 23) 
Mallinathecarita mentions a’ padmakerain khatram. Breaches 


x 


of the shepes of kavisise (KepiSirsa, cornice), kelesa (jar), 
nandavetta (huge fish), lotus and human being are mentioned An 
(24) 


the Jaina literature. A Jataka tale refers to a tunnel as clear 
“and open as &. road or ford. ‘Burglars ‘made breaches of different 
-shapes and sdizes to surprise the votaries of their art as well 


(25) 


as the onlookers by their Skill in that art. They used to 
cut different shapes of holes which would look particularly 

' beautiful in different types of walls. In fact, the thieves 
‘regarded their work as an art and expected appreciation for a 
good performance. Sarvileke im Hrochaket 10 6) says that the 
neighbours of the houses burgled by him by digzing breaches in 
the foundations, blamed him but praised his skill. Apshsravarmen 
says in the Da sokun@racerite ‘27? thet in the morning he along 
with his friends went about hearing the conversations of women 
in their houses in the city regerding their activities, during 
the previous night. A tunnel wes usually dug by thieves. from some 


distance to reach the foundetion of a house. Apaharevarmencould 


pe compared with. one of the sons of King Sagara for his skill 


2 cae i : * 
in digging. ' 8) #The sons of Sagara dug the earth down to. the 


rae 29 ). , 24 
nyther world * in search of their stolen sacrificial horse’ 
Apahgravarmandug an undergound passage, three fethoms in length 


(30) 0 (31) 5 


(18 feet). Some valiant thieves 


chamber of the king of Tata to kill him; put as he was not 


vg, x) tunnel into the 


present there, they carried. off much wealth. Arthapala dug a 
* tunnel from the corner of his house to the king's palace, (2) 


One night the king of Benares saw some thieves digging a tunnel 
(33) 


petween two houses in order to enter then thereby. In a 


‘Buddhist tate, >") some thieves ‘are Seid to have due a long 
tunnel to enter into a strongly-defernded house. Prior to the 
‘desecriotion of the actual operation of burglars, we have to 

. discuss the -preperatory measures undertaken by them. Refore 
preaking into e house, buhelars cenerally collected fairly full - 
informetion about the house and its inmates. Thus before burgli- 
ing the rich: merchants' houses at Campa , Apeharavarmen eagerly 
listened to sossips regarding the miserly rich people of the 


— - (35) 7 
city, and be friended the gamblers. He made friendship with 


Se : 
a gembler from whom he learnt much concerning the weelth, occu- 
pation end character of: the merchants in question. The davehter 
of Kuveradsetta served as a spty when Apahare varneyand his 

. friend stole all the valuables from his house leaving anily the 
mad~pots. ‘76! On snother occasion, Apaharavarmanoefore, entering 
into a princess's apartment , learnt from a maid~servent the 
position of the different rooms in the mansions and ~ 


(37) (38 


according to her advice. According to Kaut tlya; Jorsons who 


are eager to know about the servants, women and valuables of others 


(39) 


may be suspected to be robbers or criminals. Ya jnavalkya 
wrescribes the errest of persons who inquires about others! — 
property or houses, on the suspicion of theft. Some thieves in 


(40 ) 


a Buddhist tale, obsefving that a csutious rich lady hed 


left her house to listen to the preaching of the Law, dug a 
tunnel into it that very night. In a Bengali folkstate , 1) 

a thief before steathily entering into a royal palace, closely 
inspected its environs and collected information regerding the 
aueraf, the bedroom of the queen,. her habits, etec., from people 
living near the palace. A Kashmirien thief, before committing 
“his first purglary , carefully stulaiep the situation of important 
roads, canals and bridges, surveyed the cepitel and toek, notice 
of the well-to-do people.” ) A veteran pick- pooner #ifined 
Maniadeva , having, decided to pull out the trousers of ‘the King of 
Kashmir unperceived,first™ Learnt sboutchis habits, temper and 
also the usual trend of events inside his palace from the King 's 
servant$?otn cases where information regarding a house could 

not be gathered beforehand, burglars generally selected pelatial 
buildings for their opergtion. Probably non-local thieves, in 
most cases had to ‘make such @ selection. On seeing the hole made 
by Sarvileke in Carudatte's house-wall, the latter's friend, 
Maitreya, as pointed out earlier, exclaimed thet it must have 
peen the handiwork of a student of the steyasastra or of a 
stranger who was senorent about the financial distress of the 


(Ab) 


householder, Servilaka confessed that he entered into Ceru- 


(45) 


datta's house pecause it appeared to be a palatial residendés 
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| ale 
The thief. Sajjaleka in Carudatta says, 'Being a stranger, I 
- A 
have no knowledge of the extent of (this man 's)affluence; but 


I have entered relying on the appearance of the house? (#6? A 


_ WM 
(47) elected for comitt ing 


thief in J.J.Meyer's Hindu. Tales 
burglary e house which wes worth looking at with wide open eyes 
and indicative of great wealth, , 


Thieves generally moved about in the guise of ascetics “2) 


(49) (50) (51) 


beggars, diseased persons, merchants and others, by 


day, in order to disarm the suspicion of the police as well as the 


(52) 


spies. The Mahabharata advises rascals first to breed confi- 
' dence by keeping the sacred fire; by sacrifices, by pious demeanour, 
by silence, by wearing the ascetic 's red robe, braids, and ante- 
love's skin; then they should pounce upon the confiding victims 
like wolves. In e story, a highway robber ‘is adorned with 
disdems -of long metted hair; his limbs ere strewn with ashes; 
in his fist he holds the trident; he is encircled with evil- 
avertings+amulets; his fingers are busy with his hermit's token.) 
In another tale, (+) e thief, provided with three steves, a 
water~pot and a chowrie, held in his hend a rosary and kept on 
murmuring and mumbling some verses. According to the Katharatne- 
kera, King Srenike saw a sham ascete. His upper garment was’ 
loose. He was catching fish. The following repartee ensued | 
petween the two 
‘Why is your garment loose > 
- 'T use it as net to catch fish.' . 


~ 'Do you eat fish ?! 
~ ‘As food with brandy. '! 
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.- ‘Do you drink brandy ?' 

- ‘In the compeny of the harlots.'! 

_ 'Do you go to harlots ?! | 

- ‘after having pleced my foot on the necks of my foes.! 
- Have you enemies ?! 

- "Because I am a rascal.' 


- ‘Are you a thief ?!' 


- 
= 


- "'In oraer’to be able to gamble. ' 
- 'you are a gambler; how is thet possible ?! 
~ ‘Oh, I am a whore's son. '© (55) 
A robber, named Mandiya, who dug breaches into houses by 


(56) He feigned that he was suffering from 


night, begzed by day. 
loathsome sores, and kept his knees anointed with ointment, and 
bound with bandages. He hobbled along, as though with difficulty, 
supporting, his feet with a staff. According to Bloomfield, 'Rogues 
sham the eet-up art behaviour of ascetics for all sorts of nefari-. 
ous purposes. Thieves do this so regulerly as to make it a shrewd 
guess thet the steye-éastra, or thieves' manual, if ever found, 
will contain one or more sutras recommending thieves to operate 
“in the guise of a kepe like, pesupate, or perivrajeka. The last 
mentioned idea is exported from human affairs into the field of 
peast-fable. Tiger end cat; heron and crow; jackal end monkey 
appear in turn-in this role, victimizing both men and enimeis. 67) 
At the time of house-breaking at night, burglars generally wore 
plack clothes.Clad in a black cloak, Apaharavarmajwent out in 


(58) 
his nocturnel expedition to rob the rich. 3 Another thief put 


(59) 


on jet-bleck clothes before going “out at night. _ Thieves 
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A pretenrsecl 

, porformed black clothes as these were not eesily visible in the 
Garkness of nights. pebineton 0°” refers to eae thief whose bere head 
was girded with e black cincture and the body blackened and 
enointed with grease so that the police had to use a tiger's claw 
(Vaghnakh) to grab him. King Mrgahkedatta ‘one night went out in 
“search of adventures, with his body smeared with musk, wearing 


(61) 
dark-blue garments and with his sword in hand. '*. This bears 


,a close resemblance to the paraphernalia of a professional thief. 


According to Kautilya, (62 ) 


among the inmates of a house which is 
suspected to have been burgled by interns] agencies, any person 
who has anointed his body with oil and hes just washed his hands 
and feet shall be regerded as a suspect. Any person whose body 
bears the signs of pubbing and scratching may also be suspected 
*R probebly teaiee , Sarv}lake in in the urechakettke (63) skinned his 


out Gana bodiad - (64) 
sides by crawling on the round . , in the Avimareke , 


the hero 
foes out at midnight in the guise of a thief (soravers) with a 
sword and a rope in his hands. Before climbing 5 palace with the 
help of his rope, he girded up his loins (Keke Sbenaneh He 
describes his dress as terrible (raudrevese ). He then sees af 
fay thief with his loins tightly girded up, moving quickly but 
listenin® intently to the conversations in people's houses end 
on seeing light, becoming panicky at the sound of his own foot- 
steps. (65) Upaharavarmanentered into the royal garden one night 
stealthily clothed in dusky clothes (kerdamikenivasanah), with 
his loins tightly gird}ed (ardhatara parikarch ), eraspine his 
sword and teking other necessary implements to meet his beloved 


(66) 


there. Burglers generally chose dark nights for their opera- 


tions. Apaharavarmenchose a night ‘dense with palpable derkness 


fe 
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from black and crowding clouds', the darkness being as black as 


C 
(67) so usjeke cazes at the sky and 


the ‘stain on Siva 's neck. 
on seeing the moon setting end the stars covered with dark 
clouds becomes very glad at the prospect of the darkeness ,. 
shielding him carefully like a mother from the eyes of police- 
men dread for whom he betrayed by his movements. (8) 
The kit of a thier generally contained” the following 
appliances : 
(1) Sharp sword (khadga or kaukseyeke ){°?? sometimes 
burglars or robbers posing eas ascetics mept their sword concealed 


in their three staves. 


(2) Scoop (phanimukha or uragasys), (70) 4.€. a pick-aze 

for digeine purposes or a spade of the shape of a snake 's Moule » 
mouth. In a story, ©?!) a thief uged a very sharp tool to dig a 
hole. Though the Hrocheketike ena Carndstte'”) do not directly 


mention the scoop, its use is described in them in detail. 


.(3,) Pair of tongs (strongly stuck up) for teking out 

wedges (samdamsaka). (73) 

. 2 . 

(4) Grappling iron called 'the crab! (xarket& keredn); (7). 
SEES 


2t 1s also desienated as a lizard. This was tied to a string 


called rajju or sits. In the Avimarexa ‘7? e Karkatake rajju 


. was thrown at the cornice (kapisirsake) of a palace to get the 


(76) 


rope stuck to it. This karkatakerajju was used for climbing 


to or getting down from the upper storeys of buildings. According 


“s 717 Pade { a : 
:to some conmentatoxe” Karkatake and rajju were separate 


appliances. They explein Kerkateaka as 'a wrench' and rajju as 


‘9 rope to climb upstairs'. According to a moder commentator, ‘78? 


1 
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A Ka 
Karkata was a creb-shaped instrument used by thieves to hurt 


those who tried to catch hold of them. But, in our opinion, 
Karketakarajju should be treated as a single word as the 


A the 
Divydvedana (79) and. Avimaraka °°? conclusively proveit. - 
—— ——— nC kaKoks 


aA 
(5) Whistle or a low-sounding musical instrument, shounded 


by thieves to find out whether any one is awake: (kekali). 


) 


. _ 2 
According to some, it means scissors (kartart), ' In the 


(83) 


Carudatta, kekali seems to be an instrument for digging 
holes in housé~walls. In our opinion, it probably means a knife 
or chopper. . 


an 
(6) Sham human head (purusasirsake or p atipurusa), (84) 
: ee ee) ‘9 


-This was made of wood or other materials and wes pushed into a 


room through a hole (sendhi) to determine whether the inmates 
were asleep or awake. If they were awake, it should be grabbed 
or attacked by them or they would certainly cry out in fear. 
According to a modern writer, 9) the sham human head was 
inserted into the hole to see whether the body would pass 
through it. Other things were also pushed 4nto a room through 
the hole. A young thief named SukumBre cut off the hand of a 
police officer, fstened it to a pole and made *a show of reach- 
ing with this tend into the kint-ts. treasury HPO The Kino | 

(7) Measuring tape (menasutra or prenonasitre). (8?) This- 
wes used to measure the size of the hole to be dug into the well 
or foundation of a house. Sometimes Brahmans thieves used their 
sacred thread as ndnasutra. sarvileke, a Brahmanathief quotes 
a. verse enumerating the penef its to be derived from the 


a . 
sfored thread by a Brahmens like himself : 'With this he 
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measures out a pessege for his activity in the wall. With this 
he can unloosen the fastenings of ornaments. When the door is 
securely locked, this can open it; and it servesas a tourniquet 
when he is bitten by insects or snakes, 1 (88) Probably something 
like a fishing hook was tied to this thread to loosen ornaments 
from the different parts of a lady's poay. (8? This could also 
be inserted through some chink or gap in the door above the 
latch in order ‘bo make it stick to the latch which could then 
be easily opened by drawing the thread upwards. 


,; mate wpor ivenpverthiie). (90) Accobding to Bloomfield, 


” the ee te ae is Hee waveringly by the commentator as 
Qe 


means by which everything including serpénts, may be seen; or 


as a means of blinding men.'! 


(9) Lamp case (apaprajens).‘7*) 
4 
(10) Box containing black-bees for putting out lights, etc. 


(bhramarakarandaka ), (92) the bees being called agneyakita orbhadrafitle 
(93-) 
bhadrepithe,- 


In the carudatta they are called merely 
salabha'%) (moth). 


(95) 
(11) Megic powder or magic unguent (yogacurna or vorarocane.). 


According to D.C.Sircar, Yogacurna was 'believed to cause sound 


(96) 


sleep if applied to a person.' Sarvileke says that the 
Yotarocana can make its user invisible to all and also immune 

to strokes of weapons. (97) 

(12) Some magic seeds ‘(Wija) (98) which when scattered on 

the ground would swell at places having buried treasure unéerneath, 
(13) Water poe (29) from which thieves usedto sprinkle water 


ondoors to open them noiselessly. 


2 
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. (100) 
(14) Medicinal herbs. 
— (1014) 
Burglars broke into houses either singdly , oF in 
102 gly MAL wn thr 
sroups of two, ‘ ) or nore, (103) A gang of aaa! a burglars 


(eu) 


inection has been referred to in a Buddhist talevIt is hard to 
pelieve that so many men entered into a house through ea tunnel. 
Probably their guild is referred to or this may be a case of 
exaggeretion not unusuel in fiction. Burglars generally engaged 
their companions to stand guard while they entered into houses, 
Those who remained outside were probably to warn them against 
dangers, assist them in an emergency and even to kill anybody 
who ventured to come there. Once some thieves entered into a 
house throuzh a hole dug by them leeving one of them at the 
opening with the clear instruction to kill anybody who would 
(105) 


come there. The nine hundred thieves, referred to 


Or 
earlier! 6) gave similar instruction to their leeder. That the 
burglars generelly turned murderous in case of a real or sus- 


— ~” 
pected resistance, is proved by the evidence of the Dasakumara- 
inten aoe nuner 


carita and Mrechakat ika . ApahSravarnet??? ) killed some police- 
lan 108 
men end Sarvilexa ' ) was about to kill a maid servant. In the 


10 ; 
(109) we find an interesting tale. As 


Jaina Canonical literature, 
the house-holaer took hold of the feet of a burglar protruding 
from the breach, his companions tried to drag him out from the 
other side of the wall. Caught in this unenviable position, the 
burglar was smashed by the cornice coming down, In another | 
tare, (110) the poy-assistant of a thief cut off pis heed when 


his legs were grebbed and pulled inside by the house-holders. 


~ 


Modern Indian thieves imitate the sound of some beasts to warm 
one another egeinst danger or to disarm the suspicion of the 


(4111) 


house-holders. Unfortunetely, ancient Indian literature and 
even the folk tales are almost silent about this. References 
have, however, been made to thieves’ signal and thieves' lan- 
guage which we have already mentioned. Probably thieves used 
them for the purposes mentioned above. The thief, Rauhineya, as 
pointed out earlier, could imitate the voice of ony creature. 
Ventriloduism possibly formed a chapter of the thieves! menuel. 

w The Mrechakatikea (Act IIT) ond, UaFuaette (Act IIT) 
vividly describe the activities of 5 burglar at night end 
especislly the former illustrates the use of some of the 
thieves' eppliances. ‘Servileke and Sajjelaka are the names of 
the house-breakers in the Mrechekatika ond, Capudatte respectively. 
Their activities are almost similar. | 

One dark night, a Brahne ne thief , servi lake by name 

makes a passage, wide enough to admit his body, in the outer 

wall of a palatial building, at a place where the wall is 

shaded by trees, with the lelp of his training and streneth, (112) 
Apahsravarme\in the nafetunarecarite (tt?) digs a tunnel at 
a corner of the prison-wall which is always shrouded in darkness. 

“he shane his sides while creeping through the passage like g 
sneke and enters into the house. He then looks out for e place 
suitable for making a hole in a room. He thinks apperently after 
the teaching of the masters of the steyaséstra: Which is the 
spot where the earth has become loose by felling water, so that 


it would make no sound ? What is the spot agzein where. ,an opening 
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in the walls will be large and yet not prominent in sight ? 
Where has the house pecome dilapidated, the earth having been 
washed away and corroded by damp ? Where is it that I may not 


encounter a women (so that I may think of nothing but: stealing ) 


and gain my purpose 144) In the Carudstte, the thief Sajja- 

laka says to himself: Where can a gaping hole be cut into the 
— 11 

wall which can easily give a view of the interior o! 5) He 


then feels the wall and selects a place where the earth being 
Maily sprinkled with water in connection with the worship of 

the Sunegog (116) hes deterioreted and is eaten up by damp. On 
espying e pile of earth near the wall, dug up by rats, Sarvileke 
is chéered up by the prospect of his success, ,this being a sign 
of success for Skanda's sons i.e. t hieves. He rejoices because 

by making the place hollow, the rats have made his task easier. 
The: sight of earth dug up by rats wes slso possibly regarded as 

@ good omen as the rat was believed to be the mount of Genesé, 
the deity granting success. sarvi lake then thinks of the kind 

of breach he will make and remembers the four different ways of 
making a passaze which have ‘been prescribed by Bhace vet Kanekasakti. 
As the wall in question is made of beked bricks, he makeAup his 
mind to pull them out. He then quotes @ verse enumereting seven 
shapes of breaches and, considers the ‘auspicious jar' type to be 
suitable in the wall of baked bricks. He then bows down to. 
Kumara Karttikeya, Kanekegakti, BhSskaranandin end yogacarya and 
anoints his body with a magic ointment, the benefits of which 
have been described earlier. As he forgot to bring ext with him 


the meesuring tape, he at once decided to use his sacred thread 
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as its substitute. The verse he quotes in this connection, 
enumerating the penefits which a Brahmana thief may derive from 
the sacred threed has been already referred to. After measuring 
out the shape of the breach in the wall, he starts his work. 
When his breach lacksbut a single prick, he is bitten by e 
sneke. He at once’ binds his finger with the sacred cord end 


= 


applies the remedy. He then continues the work, mekes a 


small hole and gazes through it to see the interior of the room. 
He sees a cendle burning there ; 


A 
3 Though jealous darkness hems ”~t round, 


fhe golden-yellow candle from its plece 


al Shines through the breach upon the ground, ( 
117) 
like a streak of gold upon the touchstone's face.'! 
‘> 484 . 
Apehera Varmey pefore quite opening out the breach, first 


mekes a hole no bigger than an opening in a lattice window (or 


narrow as a telescope) to see whet is going on in the room") 
_ (119) 


In a folkftale, we find e thief Looking attentively 
through the hole made by him before entering into a” room. After 
finishing the breach, Sarvileke shoves e@ dummy in. As there is 

no reaction from the inmates, he thinks that there is none to 
oppose him. Then he bows again to the god Karttikeya, scrambles 
into the room and finds two persons sleeping there. For an 
emergency exigt, he wants to open the door. As the house is very 
old, the door squeaks when he tries to do so. He manages to get 
some water and carefully sprinkles it on the door. Looking beck- 


ward he cautiously opens the door. Then he goes near the sleeping 


men, terrifies them and nétes the effect. He is convinced that they 


are sound asleep. In this connection he quotes & verse descr ib- 
ing the features of a sleeping man : 'The breathing of this 

man is free from all fear and quite easy; apparently he is in 
the midst of ae dream. His eyes are completely closed. There is 
no strained effect and no movement inside. The body lies at. ease, 
211 joints being relaxed, and is extended beyond the measure of 
the bed; and further, if it had been a feigned sleep, he would 


(120) 


not have tolerated e lemp in front of him. ' He is, however, 


disappointed at not finding anything valuable in the room. To 
oo A Hare 

ascertain whether there is any buried treasure in-thet—rooem, he 
scatters some mesic seeds. As those seeds do not swell anywhere 
in the- room, he concludes that there -is no hidden wealth there 
and is about to retire. At that very moment one of the sleeping 
men talks in sleep about e hole in the wall and the entrance of ~ 
a thief into the moom and requests his friend to take the golden 
casket from him. Sarvileke t hinks that the man is joking at him. 


Incensed st being the butt of his. ridiguie, he is about to kill 


him. .Suddenly he notices a jewel-cask; P epped up in-a threac- 
pare bath-towel in thet, man "s hand and after some hesitation 
decices totake it from him. As the lamp is burning, he releases 
a fire-moth to put it out. The moth hovers over it in various 
circles and extinguishes: ‘At with the breeze of its wings, When 
sérvileke extends his right hand to take away the casket, the 
man complains of the coldness of his fingers (cold from their 
contact with weter). Sarvileka repenting his carelessness waras 
up his left hand by putting. it in his ermpit and then gently 


takes away the casket. At the time of escape, he hears some 
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foot-steps, and is about to strike but on finding that a woman 
is coming that way, oes awey without hurting her. Kauttiy 280 
refers'ts the breaking of walls and tunnelling as means used by 
thieves for effecting entrance into e house. | 
Houseé-breekers and thieves used to enter into a house 


22 
(122 } mentions the piercing of the 


by other means too. Kautilye 

door with a hole at the joints (sandhi) or et the hinges (bija) 
wn 

to remove the wooden latch. Probably Sarvileaka refers to the 


opening of the door in this way with the help of the sacred 
(123) (12H) 


(125) 


thread. _Apahéravarneys Karkateke (wrench ?) was pro- 


bpably used for boring doors, etc. Some hold that doors were 
sometimes uprooted by thieves. This might have been possible in 
case of a hut where doors were not very strongly fixed. Probsbly 
thieves broke or pierced the eaves while trying bo fix their 
Karketaka (crab-like grappling iron) upon the edge of the roof. 


(126) 


of e house with a view to climbing upstairs. In the 


_~ 2 . ; : 
avimerake ‘* ?) the hero climbs upstairs with the help ay 
~ “fo. (128 
karketakarajju. Apaharavarmanin the Dasakumarecarita takes 


also with him the Karkatakara jj . A thief, by means of his 
grappling iron {1izerd=shaped) '1*9) crimped up to the top of « 
temple and knocked off the golden peacock pleced there by the. 
king. He timed his strokes to the beat of the hours, so that the 
sléeping guardsmen would not be disturbed. Ina folkjtare, (13°) 
as referred to earlier, a young thief Grove nails into the wail 
of a queen's chamber to climb upon it. Some explain Keutilya's 
Arohera yvaterenecs kudyasye vedham es making holes in house-walls 


by removing bricks for ascending and descending purposes. (132) Tn 
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the light of the above tale, this seems to be quite probable. 


(132) Keutilya's upekhenenean va gudhadrevyaniksepa- 
grehanopayam as digging a hole by thieves near the wall for 


Some explein 


throwing into it stolen articles from upstairs. Others, however, 


interpret this as ‘digging up (of the ground) as a means of bury- 
(133) 
! . 


ing or robbing objects secretly. The latter explanation: 


seems to be more probable for Kautilya is describing here the 
circumstances that indicate the part pleyed by internel hands 
in the crime. If some inmates of a house commit theft in their 
own house, it is quite likely that they will bury the stolen 


goods somewhere inside the house. According to some, Kautilya's 


(134) 


‘urdhvakara refers to thieves who enter into e house by 


preaking its upper part or roof. But, others interpret it as 
'a pick-pocket'. Sometimes robbers entered into a city through 


an underground weter course and also escaped through the same 


(135) 
e 


passage. 


a. 
Burel¢rs sometimes buried their loot at a secluded 
(136) 


place at the time of escape or carried it home often with 
® 


the help of poor men locally recruited. (237) when hotly pursued 


(138) 


by the householders they would throw eway the booty or pass 


(139) 


’ Cc 
the stolen articles upon an innoyent person or an ascetic. 


Sometimes they themselves posed as pursuers??? and "raised a 
hue and cry, Istop, O thief ! ye thief with a view to camou-~ 
flacing his loot carried a dead child in his arms crying, ‘Alas, 
I am a lonely nen, and now my son is dead, 0 Fate, 0 Fate ! (141 ) 
They had to use many such tricks to hoodwink the people and the 


policemen. Thieves and robbers used many charms and spells during 
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their operations. These will be described in the next chapter. 
Though we find many referencesto knot-cutting and 


the knot-cutters, unfortunately no details are available regard- 


— 14 

ing their modus operandi. Manu, Ya jnavalkya , Visnu and Keutilya' 

prescribe for the knot-cutter or cut~purse 'the punishment of the 
(143) 
' 


cutting of the thumb and index finger for the first offence. 
This cutting of the thumb and the index finger (samdansacchedans ) 
probably indicates that these two fingers were mainly used to cut 
or open knots in men's clothes. These ~wiminals probably did their 
“work in crowded places. In a Buddhist tare) a thief eccom~ 
panied a great throng to Jetavana to hear the Buddha end stole 
five farthings tiled to the skirt of a certain man there. 

Thieves often made people unconscious by causing them 
to eat or drink food or liquor mixed with narcotig arugs with a 
view to taking away things from their custody. AS’ pointed out 
earlier, Kautarye M9? refers to the administering of a stupe- 
fying drink by a prince in distress to persons whom he wished 
to rob. in a Jetake vals, some tipplers of Savatthi planned to 
rob the treasurer, diathpindeke. "Tt's Avithpindeke ' s custom to 
wear his rings and richest attire when going to wait upon the 
king. Let us doctor some liquor with a stupefying drug and fat 
up a Grins booth in which we will all be sitting when “anéthe 
pindake ressod by. ‘Come end join us, Lord High Treasurer, = 
we'll cry, and ply him with our liquor till he loses his senses. 
Then let us relieve him of his ring and clothes end get the 
ew (146) 


price of a drin 


In the Ghata-karpara story in the KottBsaritsigere ° 


the thief Ghate gsve some sweetmeats mixed with thorn-apple juice 


2) 
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to the king's guards who were keeping watch over the corpse of 
his friend's body. Having thus stupefied them, he burnt the corpse. 
We have mentioned before how a young thief stupef ied a camel~ 
driver by persuading him to smoke ganja (hemp) mixed with intoxi- 
cating drugs and stole his camel laden with a sack of gold mohurs. 
A young thief poisoned two ceptains of the. police force and cut 
off the hand of the second captain. (148 ) 
If Bloomfield's jdentificetion of dhakka, thakka, 
sthaga, etc. with the notorious thugs who flourished during the 
Muslim and British periodfin India is correct, the former might 
heve also used nooses made of pieces of cloth or similer things 
like the thuggees to kill men and then rob them of their belong- 
ings. Some ‘t#?) trace the origin of the thugees' noose to the 
femous ‘nagepasa of the Hindus. Some't?°) iso claim that the 
esrliest portrayal of a thugee-operation is found inan Ellora 
fresco. (seventh century A.D.) where a. thug is seen springing 
upon a Brahmans , worshipping Siva and the god is about to pro- 


(151 )- 


tect his devotee from the murderous attack. Herodotus refers 
to some Persian criminals who used nooses made of leather to 
kill people. The founder of this tribe of criminals was, accord- 
“ing to Herodotus, Sagarti who nelped Xerxes with eight thousand 
horsemen. The Indians might have learnt the modus operandi from 
the Indien merchants or travellers visiting Persia or directly 
from some Persien thuggees who might have come to India end 


settled there in the wake of the Persian invasions in the sixth 


century B.C. or in later times. Nothing definite can be said 
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about thé origin of the thugzees at the presen state of our 
knowledge, “~ 

Now some novel methods of stealing resorted to by 
resourceful thieves may be discussed. A skilled carpenter 
infatuated by love for a fickle dame wasted his money and wes 
ultimately forced to take to thieving. He began to steal jewels 
from the -king 's treasury by means of a couple of swans made of 
wood with mechenism and strings attached to them. Thet pair of 
swans wes senb out at night by pulling strings and these, 
entering by means of the mechanical contrivance into the king's 
treasury through a window, picked up jewels with their beaks 
and flew back to their omer. (152) 

A thief, named Nusala paid a visit to his friend's. 
house (who was also a thief) and noticed a golden bowl which he 
decided to steal. His friend, Siddhisuta, aware of his design 
hung the bowl full of water on a little hammock over the bed of 
his friend, Musala.When he fell asleep, Musala sucked out the 
water by means of a hollow reed and hid the bowl in a pond. (153) 

In another tele. 5H a thief used a clever trick to 
steal two jars of mohurs from another thief. A thief loaded two 
‘jars of mohurs upon a cow and proceeded towards his village. A 
second thief followed him and with a view to robbing him brought 
axpair of shoes embroidered with gold lace. He then ren ahead 
of the first thief and threw one shoe on the road. Then he ran 
ahead another two hundred yards, threw down the other shof, and 
hid himself on a tree nearby. The first thief admired the shoe 


2 
but did not pick it up as one shoji would be useless. When he 


v" 
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come to the second shoe, he made up his mind to collect the 
first, tied the cow to the tree and ran back for it. The second 
thief drove the cow with its load home without losing any time. 
A Brahmena officer, in order to satisfy a courtesan, 
decided to steal the necklace of the king from his neck. When 
the king slept, a monkey with a sword in his hand stood near him 
as his guard and it was impossible for anybody to approach the 
king at thet time without rousing him from sleep. The Brehmana 
took with him a sneke end went near the monkey who dropped the 
sword in terror and withdrew his attention from the king in order 
to save himself from the sneke. Taking adventage of his inatten- 


tion, the Brahmans snetched the necklace and went away with the 


prize. (199) According to a royepyere, (198) a veteran pick-pocket 
A AX, Poiends Kh Wy outch 
once deciored to pull the trousers of the- king out quietly. He 
/~ 
picked’ up intimecy with some of the king's servants who massaged 
his body and collected necessary information about the habits, 


A 628 untd to men - a Kinaly Nebamer_ 
temper, etc. of the king and one day he drugged a masseger, Left 


him in e—lonely—pleee end entered into the king's chamber in 
the guise of a king's retainer. When the king fell asleep,he | 


unpacked a siiell wooden tube full of ants and directing one 


Of its ends towards the king's ankles, gently biew into it. The 


ants entered the trousers of the king and ren up and down the 
legs.Feeling uncomfortable, he ordered the messager to pull out 
the trousers which he did artfully. He soon lulled the king to 
“sleep and came out of the pelace with the trousers. 

Various devices were used by a monarch to kidnep an 


(157) 


inimical king. According to Keutilya, the king mey cerry away 


‘ 
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the enemy king's chiefs of—stores, and the enemy-king himself by 
making a.tunnel with many openings up to the enemy ' S camp. The 
minister of the king of Videha engaged sixty thousand warriors, 
and robbers to dig a long tunnel up to the capitel of an enemy 
icing to kidnap his daughter end his other relatives because the Qntacy 
gens planned to capture his master by bringing him to his city 
A . 
with a promise to make him his son-in-lew. The tunnel wes well- . 
mede, big enough for elephants, horses, chariots and foot- 
soldiers, fitted with eighty greet doors, sixty-four small 
doors with mechanical bolts, hundred and one ped-chambers, and 
many hundreds of lamp-niches. It wes brightly illumined. The 
enemy-king, persuaded by the Videhen minister entered into the 
tuennel with his army and when he came out, the minister suddenly 
shut the door and trapped his ermy. The king was now at his 
mercy. The king alan dea babe ohife devices bor ch ring an Ee) Ke 
tunner. 158) pocoraing to Keursiyo> e uy q 
| giving lend_op_ovemming hieson_or _sivins protection, tn ondes 
to_oreste eonfidence,—he-shoutt-set—him_seizea tO?) Keat ilya 
further says thet ‘keepers of elephant forests shéuld tempt the 
(enemy ) fond*of elephants with an elephant possessed of euspici- 
ous merks. When ne egrees, they should take him to a dense forest 
or e pathallowing only one person to march at a time, and KAlL 
him, or carry him off imprisoned. 1 (160) 
King Udayana of Vatsa wes very fond of elephants. King 
_ Canda Pradyota Fehesena captured him by deludine him with the 


(161) 7. 
sight of an srtificial elephant. some ‘soldiers lay concealed 


~ 
- 
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in lts belly. On seeing it in the Vindhye forest, Udayena, on 
expert elephant-catcher, approsched it playing on his lute. The - 
mechenical elephant lifted up its ears, flepped them and went 
into the dense forest. The king followéd it murridety leaving 
his men far behind. Then suddenly the soldiers issued,from it 
and captured the king. . 

Now the devices of some of the ‘open! thieves like the 
king's servants, dishonest traders, goldsmiths and cheats mey be 
described, According to Keutitya, 1 men shell be guilty of 
the defalcation of fovernment money if he does not take into 
the treasury the fixed amount of revenue collected or does not 
spend what is ordered to be spent or misrepresents the revenue 
collected, According to him, there are about forty ways of 
embezzlement : . 

| (1) What is realised before is entered later on; (2) what 
is received later ¥ entered earlier; (3) what ought to be res- 
lised is not reelised; 4) whet is difficult to realise is shown 
es realised; 5) what is collected is entered as not collected; 
6) what has not been collected is shown as collected; 7) whet 

is collected in part is shown as collected in full 8) what is 
collected in full is entered as collected in part ; 9) whet is 
collected is of one sort, while what is entered is of another 
“kind; 10) what is realised from one source is shown as reelised 
from another; 11) what is payable is not paid; 12) what is not 
“peyable is paid; 13) peyable amounts not paid intime; 14) such 
amounts paid untimely; 15) smell gifts shown as lerge; 16) lerge 


gifts shown ss smell; 17) what is gifted is of one sort while 


4 
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what is entered is of another; 18) the real donee is one while the 
person éntered (in the register) as donee 1s another; 19) what has 
peen taken into (the treasury) is removed; 20) while whet has 

not been credited to it is.entered as credited; 21) rew materials 
that ere not paid for are entered; 22) while those that are paid 
for are not shown; 23) an aggregate is shown fragmentarily; 

2h ) scattered items ere converted into an egzrezate; 25) commodi- 
ties of greater value are bartered for those of small velve; 

26) whet 1s of smaller valye is bartered for one of greater value; 
27) price of enhancement of the commodities ; 28) lowering of the 
price of commodities; 29) number of nights (i.e. work-days) 
increased ; 30) number of nights decreased; 31) the year not in 
harmony with its months; 32) the month not in harmony with its 
dats; 33) inconsistency in the trensections carried on with 
personel supervision (samegame visameh); 34) misrepresentation 

of the source of income; 35) inconsistency in giving charities: 
36) incongruity in representing the work turned out; 37) Ancon- 
sistency indealing with fixed items ; 38 ) misrepresentation of 
test marks or the standard of fineness (of gold and silver); | 

39) nisrepresentsation of prices of commodities; 40) making use 

of false weights and measures: deception in counting articles; 

and making. use of false CGubic measures such as phe jana. 


Dishonest tradera used to cheat their customers by 


using false weights and measures , s@lling inferior or old arti- 


““@les as superior or new, dealing in adulterated things, replac- 


ing good articles by bed one, By sleight of hand, by raising 
- (163 . 
the prices of things, etc. 
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Several means were employed by goldsmiths to deceive 


- peopie, (164) 


These were: (1) false balence (tulavisame) end 
other methods known as (2) removal (apasarana), (3) dropping 
(visravana), folding (petaka), and confounding (pinka). We shall 
also point out in this connection the devices for detecting the 
deception. Balancé of Yenaing erms, high helm or pivot, broken 
heed, hollow-neck bed strings, bad cups or pens and those which 

ape crooked ‘or shaking or combined with a magnet were calléd 

1165) By & mixture of two parts of silver and 

(166) (167) 


one part of copper or only by copper, — an equal portion 


false belances. 


of pure alluvial gold could be replaced. By velleka (a::compound 
of tikena (iron) and silver in equal portion) an equal portion of 
gold could be removed. Pure alluvial gold could also be replaced 
by “that gold half of which is mixed with copper. To steal gold, 
the goldsmiths used the following things. (168) 

(1) Crucible with a base metallic piece concealed in it. 

(2) Metallic excrement. 

(3) Pincers. 

(4) Blow-pipe. 

(5) Pair of tongs. 

(6) Metallic pieces. 

(7) Borex. 

A goldsmith might cause the crucible containing the bullion to 
burst. Then he would pick up from the ground a few send-~like 
“particias of gold along with some particles of base metal pre- 
viously scattered there by him. Then the whole would be wrought 


into a mass for making coin or ornament. The goldsmith at the 
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time of examining the folded or inlaid leaves of- an ornament 
might substitute silver for gold. This was known es dropping 
(visravene) ‘Folding (petaka) either firm (gadha) or loose 
(abhyuddharya ) is prectised in soldering y in preparing amelgams, 
and in enclosing (e@ piece of bese metal with two pieces of 
superior metal).' Deception by folding was made in the following 
way 3 a lead piece was firmly covered over with a gold leaf 
by means of wax. It wes known as firm folding. When the same 
was loosely Tolded 5 it came to be knownes loose folding. In 
amalgems a piece of base metal was covered by a single or double 
_ layer of. superior metal. Sometimes the goldsmith put copper or 
Silver between two leaves of superior metal. A gold leaf could 
be made to cover a piece of copper. Its surface and edges were 
to be smoothened in that case. In the seme way, a piece of any 
base metal could be covered over with double lesf of copper and 
Silver. These two forms of folding could be detected by heatins, 
testing on touchstone, by observing absence of sound while cut- 
ting or striking it or by scratching with a sharp edged object. 
Loose folding may be discovered by using the acid juice of 
bedaramla (Flacourtia cataphrecta or jujube fruit) or salt weter. 
‘In a solid or a hollow article, gold=mixed earth or the pulp 
of maluka and vermilion, when heated, remains (embedded). or, 
-in an article with a firm base, lac mixed with sand or the paste 
of red Lead when heeted , remsins (embedded). Of these two, heat- 
ing or breaking is the (test of) purity. 
or, in an article conte ining an encircling metal, selt 


2 


heated by ea fire-brand along with soft pibbles, remains (embedded ). 
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Boiling is (the test of) its purity’. . By means of wax, 
mica could be fixed inside a piece and then it would be covered 
over with a double leaf (of gold and silver). This could be 
discovered by suspending the piecé in water.Then one of its 
sides would dip more than the other. There is enother method 
to find out the deception. If such a piece is pierced by a pin, 
at will go very eesily in the layers of mica in the interior. 
In compact and hollow pieces, real stones, gold end silver 
might be replaced by spurious stones, end counterfeit gold and 
Silver. These could be detected by hammering the pieces when 
red hot. A goldsmith could perpetrete deception while examin- 
ing new pieces or repairing old ones by hammering, cutting 
scratching and rubbing. 170) In the first case (hammering ), the 
goldsmith under the excuse of detecting the deception called 
folding (petaka ) in hollow pieces or in threads or in cups 
of gold or silver, would hammer the articles in question. In 
the second case, a lead piece covered over with gold or silver 
leaf would be inserted within @ thing made of gold after remov- 
ing an equal portion of pure gold from its inside. When compact 
pieces were scratched by tiksAne (a sharp weapon) it wes celled 
scratching (ullekhane) When gold or silver articles were rubbed 
by a piece of cloth be smeared with the powder of sulphuret of 
arsenic, red arsenic (or vermilion or the powder of Kuruvinde 
(or pleck salt ?) it was called rubbing. All these acts caused 
diminution of metal in the gold and silver articles. In these 
cases, loss could be estimeted by comparing them with intact 


pieces of similar kind. In amalgamated pieces (avalepge) which 
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were cut off, loss could be inferred by cutting of en equal 
portion of a Similar object. 'Those pieces, the appeerance of 
which has changed, shell be often heated and drenched in water’, 
(The state goldsmith) shell infer deception (kecan vidyet) when 
{ the artisan preparing articles peys undue attention to_/ throw-_ 
ing away, counterweight, fire, anvil (gandika) , working instru- 


t 


ments (bhandika), the seat (adhikareni), the assay ing belence , 


AKG 24, nina 
folas of dress (cellecollekem), his hesd, his thig ,,ab his own 


171 
71) Regarding silver, bad 


body, the waterpot, and the firepot.' 
smell like that of rotten meat, hardness due to eny alloy (mele), 
_ projection and. pad colour would indicate edulteretion. In the 
folkfteles, goldsmiths are found stealing gold in several other 
clever ways. (1? A goldsmith ordered to meke an elephant out 
of a hundred loeds of gold made a hollow elephant with only one- 
fourth of thet gold and filled the cavity with lead. 
In another tale, a goldsmithcordered by the king to 
make a necklace of jewels set in gold, worked on the necklace 
by day before the king and. by night began to make e similer 
necklace of glass end bress. While he worked on the palace-roof , 
he used to throw pieces of meat which were snatched away by @ | 
vulture everyday. When the two necklaces were prepared, he put 
the fake one into his pot of weter end smeared took it into 
the pelace. Then he painted the real one with red chalk and 
threw it into the same pot. He then took out the fake one and 
placed it on the roof. when’ the vulture flew off with it,he 
pegen to bewail his fate. The king teking it to be an accident 


consoled him and the latter went away with the genuine necklace. 


A goldsmith persuaded a woman to exchanse her necklace in the 
“midst of which was embedded a velusble jewel for a silver one. 
In other stories goldsmiths even deceived ‘their mothers. A women 
wanted to have some ornaments made out of ea gold-frog which was 
her heirloom. As she distrusted the goldsmiths, her son was 
engaged to learn goldsmithery. When he became a goldsmith, the 
son put e live frog unobserved by his mother among the ashes 

of his fireplace and in his mother's presence put the gold frog 
among those ashes and began to blow the fire to melt it dow. 
Feeling uncomfortable, the live frog came out and hopped away. 
The goldsmith cried out, ‘your frog has gone away'. The mother 
began to curse her fate. Another goldsmith made a bangle of pure 
Silver for his mother but could not sleep conforteblf until ne 
recest it with a large admixture of alloy of base metal. & 

| goldsmith stole gold before many on the deck of a ship. He 
stirred the molten gold with hebarale leaves (colocasia 
macrorhiza) to the stalks of which smell quantities of gold 
adhered, and threw them down into the water. The waves washed 
them to the shore and he collected them in the evening. A kirg 
engaged a goldsmith to make a-crown of pure gold under the 

close supervision of his officers. The goldsmith made a similer 
crown at his home with a considerable allezy of bese metal. When 
both the crowns were prepared ,he told the king to arranze some 
ceremonies at the royal tank,during t € presentation of. the 
crown. In the previous night ne Dab the fake crown in the tenk. 
During the ceremony, he dipped into the tank thrice with the 
genuine crown in his hands and rose to the surface twice with 
‘at. But at the last time he rose with the fake crown and gave 


it to the king. 
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AS @ chest was regarded as an ‘open' thief, we may 
here narrate a few tales of cheating illustrating the modus 
operandi of cheats. At Ratnapura, there lived two rogues named 
Sive and Madhava surrounded by their followers. They used to 
rob the rich by making use of trickery and when all the money ed 
men of that town were Plunderes, they decided to go to the city 
of Ujjayini to chest Sehkareasvamin the greedy chappain | of the 
king, and marry his beautiful daughter. At Ujjayini, Siva 
posed as ayascetic and won great fame vy “performing amazing 
austerities. Madhava remained outside the town in the euise of 
a Rajput. At night they met secretly. Medheva geve rich presents 
to the chaplain end requested him to take him into tle services 
of the king. He also gave out that being tortured by his rele- 
tives he had come here with his huge inherited wealth. The 
covetous chaplain secured a service for him end requested him 
to live in his house. Madhava deposit ed a chest full of false 
gems in the chaplain's strongroom. Occasionally he would open 
the chest and by helf-showing some of the jewels to the chaplain 
captivated his mind. Then one day he feigned illness and for 
recovery decided to bestow his wealth upon some distinguished 
Brahmana. 4s none was considered by him to be eligible, one of 
his attendants told the chaplain that the ascetic Siva might be 
the right person. With great difficulty the chaplain persuaded 
Siva to accept the gift and then marry his daughter. Sive was 
chosen by Madhava and the marriage ceremony was also celebrated. 


- 
Sive then requested the chaplainto keep the treasure for hin. 
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In the meantime, Madheva declered that as a result of the gift, 
he had come round. After some time, Sive told his father-in-law 
to take his jewels and to give him a feir price for them. The 
chaplain gave his whole living to Sava és purchase money. Siva 
signed a:receipt for the sum and the chaplein also signed a 
receipt for the jewels. Soon the chaplain found out that the 
jewels were sham and demanded the money given by him to sive. 
As the latter refused to pay it back, he went’ to the court. Siva 
said that he had never seen the jewels and it wes the cheplein 
° _ a SOR Jasco 
who forced him to accept the chest. Madhava gave out that it—wes 
aA Wer ; an 
ahis inherited wealth and though now proved to be sham, he had 
recovered from illness by ne kine a gift of them to the pious 
ascetic, Sive and were therefore very precious to him. The 
judges laughed and acquitted the cheats, (173) In another tare, 17) 
three rogues got a plump he-goat by cheating Fa Brahmano . While 
the latter was going towerds his villaze with that goet on his 
shoulder, one of the rogues abused him for carrying a dog. The 
Brahmena called him'a blind: man and proceeded towards his desti-~ 
nation. After some time, the second rogue met him on the way end 
reproached him for carrying a dead calf but the Brahmans moved 
on without paying heed to his words. When the Brahmane walked a 
little farther, the third rogue met him and cried sheme fon him 
for carrying an ass. This time the Brahmana thought thet he was 
certainly in the wrong, threw the goat on the ground and went 
away hurriedly. The rogues merrily feasted on it. | 


Though we have innumerable references to robbers and 


€ 
their raids and depredations, our knowledge retarding their modus 
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operandi is very inadequate. It 1s, however, clear that robbers 
always moved and attacked in pands -and generally infested forests, 
highways and deserts. They, as pointed out already, attacked 
villages, towns, travellers and caravens. Before launching an 
attack upon towns or villages, robbers generally tried to 

collect necessary information through their spies. Some robbers 
being informed of the departure of a rich man from his house for 
the purpose of visiting a distant village, armed themselves to the 
teeth and surrounded his house at night. But when an inmate 
raised a hue and cry, they fled saying, 'The house is not so 


(175) 


empty as we were told; the master must be at home. Some 


robbers attacked a large town which had been selected by their 
spies before nana. §176? Five hundred robbers, bent upon plunder- 
ing 6 rich men, learnt from their spies that he hed set out with 
his ceravan on ae journey. They followed him at once and going 
aheed of him, lay concealed ine roed-side forest waiting for the 
merchant. As the merchant halted in a village, the robbers sent 

a man to find out his plens. He went to a friend living in that 
village and learnt from him that the merchant would leave the 
villege on. the third day. Now this villager informed the merchant 
of the impending attack ,obviously to get a handsome reward. The 
merchant then decided to return home.The villeger promptly 

' 4nformed the robbers of the change in the merchent's plen and 
the latter decided to attack him on his way homé. The villeger 
lost no time in communicating the robbers' decision. to the mer- 


) 


chant who then decided to remain where he was, (17? Sometimes 


“robbers preferred to attack a caravan when it wes not well-tuarded 


or when its members were asleep. A caravan once encamped in a 
forest at night and ell went to sleep except a lay brother who 
kept on pacing to and fyvo. The robbers who surrounded the camp 
took him for a sentry end said, 'If he sees us, he'll zivet the - 
alerm; wait till he drops off to sleep and then we'll plunder 
thea, (178) Sometimes robbers raided villages in collusion with 
villege-officers, (179) A robber-chief disguised as an ascetic 


lured travellers to his village to rob them with the help of 


(1 ) Once he met Agadadatta and offered him to 


his followers. 
travel with him to Sankhe pura and put some gold in his keeping. 
When they came to 4 forest, the ascetic said that his friends 
who were rich cowherds living ina nearby village would certainly 
entertain them if he requested them to do so. He then went to 
that village end brought pails of rice boiled in milk, ghee and 
sour milk. Agadedatta became suspicious of the ascetic's design 
and declined to ext on the plea of indisposition. Though he 
warned his companions by a sign, they ate the viands and fell 
unconscious. The robber attacked Agadadatta but was himself 
killed by him. 

Robbers generally attacked with a blood~-curdling yell. 
Once a person began to make a noise, increasing the volume of 
the noise until it sounded as if e bend of thieves were about to 
make an attack. 118?) It is said thet a strong bend of robbers 
generally attacked a caravan in the front while e weak’ one 
attacked it in the reer, te?) Forest-robbers sometimes used 


‘trained birds to alert them about the passing of rich trevellers 


through their forests. Such a bird chuckled from his cage: ‘Come, 


come, my masters 4 Here comes somebody riding a horse. Bind him, 


, (183) 


bind him 4 Kill him, kill him ! In a Bhil village in a. 


jungle, en old bird in a cave pegan to sing when it saw some 
travellers passing by that villege. The robber-chief could 
understand the meaning of the ‘sound made by birds. So he realised 
the bird's intention and cried to his men, ‘Listen to what this 
bird telis us. He seys that there are previous gems in the posse- 
ssion of yonder travellers on the trail and that we ought to 


(184) The robber- 


stop them. Catch them, end pring them here, '! 
chief failing to find jewels inthe travellers! clothes and 
podies said, "I heve tested this bird time and agein, and he 
never tells a lie. Now he says there are gems in your posse- 
ssion... If this bird says the thing over and over, the gems 
ere certainly there, in your stomachs,» (189) 

Robbers generally used bows and arrows, clubs, stones, 


(186) Here 


swords, shields, speers, battle-exes and other weapons. 
are two samples of their raid. A robber-chief named cxfaye once 
decided to commit robbery in the house of Dhanna in Ra jagrhe. 
Hevine equipped themselves well with swords, pows, arrows, and 
various other weapons, he and his followers marched towards the 
city amidst the beatings of drums,opened the city-gate by reciting 
the lock-breaking charm and sprinkling some water on it from his 
bag. Then they rushed into the city challenging the citizens to 
stop them if they wuld and raided Dhanne's house. They took a 


huge emount of wealth and carried eo Dhanna 's daughter to their 
Ue | 
forest. Kelidase describes an attack upon a caravan by some 


forest-robbers. 'There appeared a bend of waylayers ... bow in 
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hand and shouting with their chests tied with quiver-traps, 
weering plumes of peacock's feathers that hung down to their 
ears and with their onset very hard to bear.' The tuards of 
the ceraven were repulsed after a brief fight, some people 


were killed and a beeutiful princess was carried away by 


them, Qe?) 


6. 
7s 
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a“ Om om 
Mrechaketike , Tit. 13 : ... tatkesmin dese darseyanyat. 


a * &. ~ a * — 
masilpam \ YS drstvasvo am yedvismayam yanti aurah. 


Mrechekatika, ed. Haridas Siddnentavegisfp. 216 : tedetra 


pakvesteke purnakumbha_ eva Sobhate tamutpaddyami / ; 
Bhase 's CSrudatta, ITI. 9 : Simhakrentam purnacandram ce 
Sandhicchedeh . . . esmetpeksye Vismitaste Katham syuh / 
Mrechakatike, IIT. 14 


Anyasu phittisu’mayefnisi petitasu 


Ksaraksetasu_Visemasu_ca Kalpanésu / 
Drstve prabhatasamaye prativesSivargo 
“7 foo. 
Dosamsca_me vadati karmeni kauselanca // 
Ryder (op.cit., p. 48) translates this passeze thus 


‘at other walls thet I heave pierced by night 
And at my less successful ventures too, 


The crowd of neighbours gazed by morning light, 
Assignihing praise or bleme, as was my due.' 
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A Q . a tran . 
27. Dagakunsracarita, brens. N. Bhektevatsalam, RS 25. 
STS gg 


rw. thera Vas ioatom , 
28. Degekunéracerite,” Soprait, p. 119. 


29. Ibid., Notes, p. 21. 


a kuuAnartars( , ed. K Dhartivaterlan ) Pe MS-29- 


no . 
31. Desekumeracarita, pub. Remeswamy, p. 39. 


32. Ibid., pp. 168-69. 
33. Buddhist Legends ta Herverd seine series, Vol. XXVIII, 
pp. 307ff. » 
34. Ibid., Vol. XXX, pp. 256Ff.; see Bloomfield in AJP! op.cit., 
116. 
35. Dagakumbracerita , op.cit., pp. 94fF, 


36. Ibid., p. 100. 
37. Ibid., p. 120. 
38. Kautilya, IV. 6. 
39. Yajnavalkya, II. 268. 
. A Vee. XXX, 
40, Buddhist Legends, op.cit., pp. ,256ff. 
hi, Lal Behari Day, Folk Tales of Bengal, pp. 171ff. 
42, SiL.Sedhu, Folk Tales from Keshmir, p. 91. 
43, Thid., see the Story, "Mahadeva ', bp. 1S Gy: 
Ab, Mrecheket tka , ed. NARAGerya , P. 236 -: 
. Esah_sandhirdvebhyameve detto bhavet /. 
athave Beantukene Siksitukamene va / 
Anyatha ihé ujjayinyam keh asmakam 
grhavibhavan na jenati ? 


AMT cha me tine,” 
tbid,, IIT. 23 : Vaidesyena krto bhevenmama grhe 
omen Se, 


vyaperamebhyasyata. 
45, Ryder, Mrechakatike, p. 49. 


~: 108 :- 


>» 


hé, Carudatta, ed. and trans. C.R.Devadhar, p. 30. 
A FAD. Mtg nr 
evan ‘Bindu Tales, p. 231. 


48, ‘PErSvaviathe caritra, 8. 139; Samaradityasamksepa, 4+. 183; 
. .. A in =~ 
Jecobi's Ausgewahlte Erzahlungen Méharastri, p. 67, cited 
a A” > 
by Bloomfield, in AJP, Vol. XLIV, p. 121. 
vet Xx XLV, 
49, Bloomfield, op.cit., p. 496. 
50. Commentery_on the Utteredhyayana, 4, cited by J.C.Jain, 
co De eit of DP » 6 7ff. ; 


51. Kali Pade Mitra in THQ, Vol. XV, p. 78; Bloomfield, op.cit., 


*p. 206. 
b a Nerd 
52. Mehabharate , T. 5560; 12. 5292. , 5593" quotet by Bloomfield 


in his essay, 'On False Ascetics and Nuns in Hindu Fiction! 


in JAOS, Vol. XLIV, p. 205. 
KVEe XUV, 
53. Bloomfield, op-cit.', Dp. 209. 


54, s.S.ugyer , Hindu Teles, p. 252. Modern thieves ‘and robbers 
too often sham the get-up of fakirs, vairagis, and the like. 
W. \Srooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, Vol. I, pp.101, 231-2. 


55. Hemavijaya! s Katharetnekara, trens. Hertel You. I, p.10; 


aVe-RLW, We A bran, Tarn | on. Poder , 
Bloomfield, |, 2p20hte, Ps 228. see, Ketties., | Sprshies Vol. I, 


DD. 175ff. for a cheat celled Siva who assumed the distuise 
of an ascetic; also see Vol. IV, p. 235. 


56. Jacobi, op-cit., pp. 65ff-4 Bloomfield in age, oh sit 2) pel 96. 
57. Bloomfield in JAQOS, op.cit., p. 205. 


58. DesakunBrecarite , opecit., p. 95 : nilanivasanerdhorukaperihitabs 
According to Ambice Charan Bose, op.cit., pp. 232ff., the 


Minas of Rajesthen and Esst Punjab (a criminal iribe) ‘usually 
cover their bodies with a piece of ash~coloured cloth! at the 
time of entering into G others' houses for steeling. 


-; 109 tH 

a in RIP 

59. Bloomfield, op.cit.,pp. 203ff. 

60. Kathas., op.cit., Vol. vity, Appendix, p. 216. 

61. Kathas. , opecit., Vol. VI, pp.36ff. According to Ambica 
Cheren Bose, op.cit., p. 232, 'A Megahiya when comitting 
a burglary usually smears his body with oil or grease to 
eneble him to slip out of .the &rip of any who seizes hin.' 
Modern thieves wear at the time of thieving only e loin 
cloth and elso use’é mixture of oil and ripe benenas to 


make their bodies ¢ eesy See Manoj Basu" Bengeli_nevel, 


A(t 
NaSikutumbe, Vol. 2, D. 132; _Panchanen Gnoshel, Aparadha 
Vijnana (in Bengali), Vol. 2, p.203. 


62. Kautilyay IV.6; trens. Shamasastry, p. 2uh, 

: 63. Ryder, Mrochaketike , p. 46. 

64. C.R. Devadhar, Bhasanatakacakram, pp. 138, 141-42. In Ted. 

E35. Meyér 's Hindu Tales, pp. 231ff., a thief before commencing 
his work,girded up his loins. ; 

65. Devadhar, op.cit., p. 140. 

66. Dasokumerecarite, opecit., p. 140. 

67. Dasekumeracarita, trens. Ryder, pp. 66ff. (Dhiir Jat ikentha- 
kalmasakalatame tamasi). | 

68, Mrechakatike, Act III. 9ff. See Avimerake, III. 2. 

69. C.R.Devadhar, op.cit., p. 138; Dasdakumaracarita, pub. 
Ramaswamy, p. 95. Probebly Stervileke in the Mrochakatike 
was also armed with a sword because he was about to kill 
the maidservant et the time of his escape.See J. J. Meyer#s 


Hindu Tales, p. 252. - 2 


70. For Phanimukha, see the Desakumaracarita, loc.cit.; for 
UregSsya, ibid., pp. 120, 138. The scoop used by modern . 
burglars may be of various sizes and shapéd. It is generelly 

half a cubit long efd made of iron. See Panchanan thoshel , 
op.cit.,, Vol. 2, p. 204; 'Neharane' is another name of the 
scoop used by thieves t dig.a hole in the wall. See Journal 
of the Oriental Institute, Vol. X, No.1, p.13; D.C.Sircar, 
Indien Ppigraphical Glossary, p. 210. 

71. J.d.Meyer, Hindu Tales, yp. 253. 

72. Nrochekatike Act III; Carudatta, Act III. 

73. Dagekusbrecarite, week 9 p. 95. 

74, Loc. cit., Divyovedine \ioees. by Bloomfield in AJP, Vol.XLIV, 

- p. 118. Bloomfield (loc.cit) 2105, cies Pheraccentre | is: 
Maleyasundari- ~Kat hoaanare (Hertel, Indische Marchen, p.188) 

A abe 
and Hemavijaya's Ketheratrakara , . Story 129 fer the Lizard- 
shaped grappling iron. | 

75. C.R,Devadher , Bhasevietekecakren , p. 141: “ 


_ bees Te Jekulen / iho sthiratvamucchritatvam prakarasye / 
"yeas sthireh kapistirsalan / The sthitve rajjun praksipemi / 
(ra ajjun k csiptva) hante baddhah _kaPketakaraj jva 
kapisirsekeh / 
76. The hero in the Avimareke (C.R.Devadher , loc.cit) seys 
Bhevatu rajjumevalembyarohami' / ce ee 
Bhavatu_ansyaiva rajjvavetarisyami / . 


77, See the editions of the Dagekumaracerite (Chap. II), by M.R. 


Kale and N.Bhaktavetsalam for the meening of the Karkata- 


karajju. 


"8. 


79 
80. 
81. 


82. 


83. 


G 


DagakumBracarite, ed. Gurunath Vidyenidhi, Calcutta, p. 235 
Korketeint iyentravigeseh yene dhartumidyatasya janasye angam 
ksate Vv Tiksateikryate. Modern thieves use an iron-chein wrap- 
ped in leather or rubber with a hook fixed in one end of it 
Vol. 2, 


for climbing purposes; Panchanan Ghoshal, op.cit., 
p.206. Inthe Dasakuniaracarita , pub. V. Rameswemy, p.140, 
Upeheravarmancrossed a moat (parikha) by leying a bamboo- 

RW a tha: be ko _ 
pole crosswise and, rampart by placing at erect (Vennyestimadaye 


teyé Sayitaya ca parikham, sthapitaye ca prakarabhitt imelan- 
ghayam /) | 

“Bloomfield, in AJP, op.cit., p. 118. 

C.R.Devadhar, loc.cit. 


a vel. xoly, 
Dagakumbrecerite, op.cit., p-95. Bloomfield, op.cit., p.117. 


Nidrati fegarts veti bodhanarthem kalemadhuredhvani-: 
“vadyavigesah iti Surucaranah / 

'Xakeali tu _kele suksme dhvenau_tu madhurasphute! ityemareh / 
See Dasakumarecarita , pub. Nirnaya sogara Press, p.98 
(Commente ry). : 
Desekumaracarita, pub. V. Remaswamy Sastrulu md Sons., p. 96 
(Commentary). 7 . 
Cerudatta, III. 10 : 

Adyasye bhittisu maye nist patitasu 

Chedst samasu sakrdarpitakékelisu / 

Kelyein Visidevinukheh pretivedsvargo 

Dosansea me vadatu karmasu keugalem ca // 


(When to-night I shall have breached the walls of this (nouse), 


leaving them even after cutting, and applying the cutting ins- 


trument but once, the neighbours with gloomy.feces will et dewn, 


Contd: . . » 
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83. (contd; from page 111) 
_ tomorrow, condemn my crime but praise my skill). Goindatte, 2. 
and trans. C.R. Devadhar,-p. 30. Modern thieves generally throw 
stones at house-doorg to ascertain whether the inmates are 
asleep or not. (Panchanan Ghoshal, opscits, by 215:) 
84, Dasakumaracarita, op.cit., p.95; Mrcochakatika, ed. Kale, 
| yo. 116. A mediaeval Telegu inscription refers to 'poy~tala ! 
or ‘'falsehead'! which is steted to have been a thief's 
applicance. JAHRS, Vol. XXVIIT, p.27. Modern thieves of 
Bengal shove a sooty earthen cooking-pot fixed on the 
head. of a pole through the hole. 

85. R.G.Bessk, ‘Indien Society as Pictured in the Nrechaket ika 
in IHQ, Vol. V, pp.31eff. 

86. Bloomfield in AJP, Vol. XLIV, p.206. A thief called Cora~ 
cakravartin pushed a mutilated hand through a hole to 
escertain if enyone was awake in the room. (Chinteheran 
Chekravertim ‘The Art of Stealing in Bengali Folk-lore' in 
Siddhe-Bharati, Hosiarpur, Vol. I, pp. 230ff. 

87. Desékumeracerita, loc.cit.; } Mrcchakatike, op.cit., p. Uh. 

88. Mrechaketika, III. 16 : Hor the originel verse, see 
Chapter II, Reference Noy alt D.C.Sircar, Celcutta Police 
Journal, Vol. I, No.1 (1953), pp.6ff. Cf. Carudatte, Act IIT 
(lines before verse 10 ) : . 

Sajjalekeh - Atha kenedanim sendhicchedamergeh suce - 
yitavyeh syat ”~ 


ey 


Karmesutran bhavisyati fe 


. —_ . — 
7 = “4is — 
Nanvidem diva brahmesubram ratra 


A robber in J.d.Meyer's Hindu Teles, p.253, ‘scratched { the 
outlines, a preach on a rich merchant 's Lowering palace, on & 


part of the wall that was easily. broken through. ! 


89. 
90. 


91. 


92. 
93. 
o4, 
95. 


96. 


97 « 


-: 113 :- 


Mewo4 Basu, op.eGit., Vol. 2, p. 19. 
* AVeHt.. xX LIM ~e. 
Bloomfield in AJP, Pe 118» ; 


Yasyeh prajvéerat” Sarvatra sarpah eva eva 


locanagocare bhaventi / 


b 
. Yet prabhaye mohamupayenti janzh! ata Bhitsena. 


See ‘DasckurGrecarita , pub. Nirnaya segera Press, p.98. 
Dadakudere cerita, pub. V. Remeswemy Sastrulu and Sons., 
pp. 95, 142. Modern thieves use smell torches or lanterns 
with ‘chtmeys dyed plach.Upslarevermenwhile entering into 
the royal pelace at night used 'e covered lamp slightly 


open (ise advivrtasamudgekah). See Kale, Dagakumaracarita, 


Not diel Banare sidas$ 4th ed., 1966, p.78. 
; VN. Raina, 


a bub coer 
Dasgkundrecerite’  BBreltr; Pe 95. 


Mrechaketlka, od. Kale, p. 118. 


C.R.Devedher , Bnssenstakeceiren, p. 2306 


be Seuriare erste Biba Rendhueny,—p95. Mnochoket Ake , 


i] 


op.cit., p. 114. RYoteT, Ko.T, 
D.C.Ssircar, op.cit.,. pp. 6ff. Burflers now smoke bidis 
(Indian cigarette ) made of “tobacco mixed with’ narcotics 
to deepen the slumber of the sleeping people in a room. 
(Penchanen Ghoshal, spsett ype 285). Sometimes they burn 
some dry leaves like incense for the same purpose. 
Mrochskatika, III. 15. According to N.R.Kale, Yogacurna 
was used to find out treasure: nidhipredergakemeusadham. 
Ala n ( a4 


y 
(See Dasakum&racarita, ed. Kale). 


“* =~ 114 :- 
Aad. Kole , . 
98. Mrechaketika, loe.cit., sphari’ bhavati.. Modern burglers, on 
entering into a darkroom at night, scatter some dry grains 
“pl around. If they hi't.-some brass-vessels, the sound produ- 
céa thereby enables them to locate the -utensils, noiselessiy. 
“99. J. Ce Jain, op.cit., p. 67. Now-a-Gays a house-breker keeps 
@ leathern water-bag festened to his waist and sprinkles 
water from it upon doors or iron rods before aralline or 
cutting them.: (Panchansn Ghoshal, o op.oit, 5.200). 
100. Mrochaketika, ed. Haridas Siddhentavagisf#, p.219 : Cikitsén- 
srtva /:tne Degakuiéracarita , pub. V.Remaswamy Sestrulu ma 
Sons , pp. 95-96 enumerates the appliances of Apelisravarmay\ 


thus : 


paddhetikenskaukseyakah; phe’ prop toukherke Tsailasisdekapuraee- 


sy GirSekeyogactirne ayogavert ikamena sutrakarkata kere) Jud am 
° _ bh jonebhranarakerende ke prabhrtyanekopekeraneydicteh, etc. 
See also p. 112. 
101. Dagekumerecarite, op.cit., p. 96; Mrechakétika, Act TII. 
102.' J.J.Meyer, Hindusfales , pp. 231ff., 253; Bloomfield in 
, opecit., ps 20%, fa - 
403, Dasakumeracearita, op.cit., ey “Ds 100; J.C.Jain, op.cit., Dp. 675 
: Buddhist pistes op.cit., Vol. XXIX) pp. 121ff. 
104. Buddhist vegans M1. XXX, pp. 256ff. 
105. The Minor Anthologies of the Pali Canon, .Part ‘TV, pp. i4iff. 
106+. Buddhist Legends, Op.cit., pp. 256ff, Lee cee 
107. Dagakumeraceritea, opecit., p. 112.' 
108. Mrochaketike, ed. Kale, p. 122, See also -p.118. In modern 
Snare Spargiers operate either singly or in groups (generelly 


consisting of four to ten persons). /Penchenen ‘Ghoshal, 
AVel- 2) 
op.cit., p.203_/ 
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109. J.t.3ain, op.cit., p. 67. 
110. Bloomfield in AJP, op.cit., p. 207. 
111. Panchenan Ghoshel, otest, "pp. 2 elefr. 
112. Hroohenditake, TIT. 9 : 
. kertva Sarre par ijshe sukhepravesen 
Siksabalene ca balena ca _karmamargam / 
Gacchésmi Gacclfmt blitmiparisarpankshrstapersvo 
‘Narmucyanéna ive jirnatenur bhujengah /. 
4113. Dedpkureracartte , op.cit., p. 120. 5, a 
114, ubéohokbt ike, III. 12. For the originet verse, see Chap.ITI, 
“ne 7 2t. a Vek. Do 
Ref erence Noe 1295 D.C. Sircar, Species, pp. 6ff (Section 3). 
a e oC kat ike > 66 lEE ) 'The Si tr. 


t . — 
on -theate and Tham . A Th, Corinda , 
115. Carvdatta, ed. adevadhar , p. 29. See Act TIT. 8: Bhittindm 


kva nu dar Eiténtaresulchen sandhih vaiBto bhevet u / 


A Veet, med 
116. D.C. Siroer cit. ppp. Ger. 
mric SEEN 


e 117. Ryden, ebeene P p. 48. -« 


118. DaSuuiBracarite, ed. N.Bhakbevatsalam, p. 96 : grhe 


sendhim chittva patabhe ksasukemecchidre laksitantergrha~ 
A Vot- XLV, 
pravrttih, etc. M. Bloomfield, op. op.Cits. p. 74197; See Ryder, 
A 


~ 


Desakumeracarita, p. 67. co 
119. J.d.Meyer, Hindu Tales, p. 253. Before entering ‘into a 
. ~ : Sr nant ay 
housé, the thief Mahabela in the Parsvenatha-cerita peeped 
, naeenereeeeneenemanes val 


into it through e lattice window. See Bloomfield in AJP, 


Contd: . « .e 


119. 


-: 116 i 
(conta: from page 115) 
Vol. XLIV, p. 219. Thieves generally entered the holes 
legs first for safety,.In case of their legs being caught 


by the inmates of a house, they might be pulled out by 


their companions standing outside. (J.C.Jain, op.cit., p.67). 


120. 
121. 
122. 


Even if the legs were hurt or cut off by the householders , 
the thieves might escape alive unidentified. In a hope- 
less case, the friends of a burglar would cut off his 
head-to avert the danger of identification. Inge Tibeten 
tale, 8, cunning apprentice advises his master who is ebout 


to enter Anto a breach head first to go in legs first for 
Ot theo houtd fe tuk P55 


lef owner would be recognised, and his whole family 
AVR RUV, 
plunged in ruin.' (Bloomfield, oproit. ,pppeeiié, 207). 


According to a North Indian folktale, when a thief was 

entering into a house through a hole legs foremost, the 

housewifeceut thém off with e sword. The thief crawled 
Pe 


to his house and geve out that he had cut off his legs 
A Lootten 


-as they were beaten by a snake (W.Crooke, Folk-Tales from 


Northern India, p. 2). = _ 

naic, Pp ) NVet.T ,No.T, 
Mecchakatika, III. 18; D-C.Sircar, opecit., Pp. 6ff. 
Keutilya, IV. 6; trans. Shemasastry, p. 244, 
Ipid., see Kautilya, ed. R.P.Kangle, Part II, p. 315, 


note -16. Koudilya , V6 % 


~— a“ oo — 
Karmabhigrashastu - musitavesmanah pravesaniskasanemadvarene 
e¢ teed Ded 


eS, 


dvarasya sandhinabijena va vedhamuttamagarasya jelebateyane- 


nivravedhamarohenavaterane ca kudyasye vedhamupakhananem va, 


2 


ete, 


Contd: . . . 


122, 


127, 
124, 


127. 
128 e 
129. 


130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134, 


137. 
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(Contd: from page 116) 


Modern thieves sometimes dig holes called bat lisind heer 
a tho ihe 
the door so that a hand may be passe A Lift the bolt. 


‘ Ambica charan Bose, op.cit., p. 187. 


Mrechakeatika, Act III. 
Dasakumaracarita, Chapter II. See M.R.Kale, DakekunBracerita, 
(translation), p.54. . 


R.P.Kangle, loc.cit. 


Keutilya, IV. 6. 


Avimaraka, Act III. 

Dasakumaracarita, pub. Ramaswamy, p. 95. 

Hemavijaya's KatharatnakarSNo.129, trans. Hertel, Vol. ii, 

pp. 60ff.; Bloomfield in AJP, Vol. XLIV, ps 212. 

lal Behari Day, op.cit., pp. 171ff. 

Koutilye, trons. R.G.Besak, Vol. II (1967), p. 21. 

Loc. cit. eh. ana 

Kautilya, trans. ené Kengle, Pt.IT, P oi 
A Ep ans. RG. Rarer , Vol, (967, ¢ 3s a Pé. Ty 


Kant ilya - (1v.10), trens. R:P.Kangle, | opreit., p-325, note 1, 


Modern thieves also enter into 6 house by cutting a portion 


of the thatched roof or making a hole in the roof. Generally 


the boring of the hole requires several nichts! Jebour. 


Ambica eee? op.cit., pp. 232ff., Panchanan Ghoshel, 
A Yok. 2 


op.cit.,, D- 218. 


‘Buddhist Legends, op.cit., Vol. XXTK, pp. 1i2iff. 


Dasakumérecerita, op.cit., p.100; Kathas., op.cit., Vol.V, 


p.69; Vol. VI, p88. 
Bloomfield in AJP, Vol. XLIV, ppi96ff. 


138. 
139. 


who. 


* Tireta 
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AVHLAXIX, . Ly a 

Buddhist Legends, gpeche. 5 PP ey 36 0F¢....; ih 

Bloomfield, Bae 121, 123, 128. Buddhist Legends, 
loc.cit. . 

Brhatsehita, eds Kern, Chap. 74 cited by Bane, HDS, Vol. IT, 


Pert I, p. 579. 


141. Bloomfield, op.cit., p. 212. Story No.129 of the Katha- 
A 


142 s 


143. 
14, 
145, 
146. 
147, 
148. 


~~ 


ratnakara. 
Manu, IX. 277; Yejnavalkya, II. 274; Visnu Dharma Sutra, 
V. 136; Keutilya, IV. 10. , 

Kane, HDS, Vol. III, p. 522. 


A Op. Ck, 
Buddhist Legends, Vol. Vol. SKIN, pp. 117ff. 
Sugeest tegents 


Kautilyea,.I. 18. 

The Jeteke, ed. Cowell, Vol. I, No. 53. - 
Keathas., Vol. V, pp. 142ff. | 

ee A VOL. XLV, 

Bloomfield, oprcit., p.206. & class of Indian thieves (19th 


century) used to discuise themselves as Brahmenas and 


Bairagis and associate with pilgrims returning from the 


|G gorges. They robbed them of their belongings by stupefy- 


149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 


ing them with the juice of the thorn-apple which wes generel- 
A he 

ly mixed with tpbacco or food. (W. crooke, Tribes and Castes 
** 

of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Vol. I: (1896), 


_-p. 101; Sripgnthe , Thest (in Bengali), pub. Ananda Publishers, 


Calcutta-9, 3rd ed., p. 40. 
grtpintha, op.cit., p. 93. 
Sripanthe,—oprett.;—pr93~ Loe Ck 
ariptintha , op.ecit., pp. O3ff, 
Kethas, op.cit., Vol. III, p. 282. 


PS te wil, 


~2: 119 :- 
153, Ketharatnadkara, No.61 (trens. Hertel, Vol. I, pp. 176ff.): 
Bloomfield, in AUP, op.cit., pp. 212ff. 

154, Lal Behari Day, op.cit., pp. 160ff.; Bloomfield, op.cit., Vi. 
MEV >. 214, . 
7 AVOlKLIY 
155. Bloomfield, opecib., pe 210. 


156. S.L.Sedhu, op.cit., the story, ‘Mahadeva '. pp. 15955" 
157. Kautilya, XII. 5. Keutilys descrihes many devices_by which 


en_enemy king _cen_be teakentoa_lonely plece and then 
murdered... , 
158. The Jateka, op.cit., Vol. VI, No. 546. 
err >) 


159. arthasestra, rans. R.P.Kangle, op.cit., p. 560. 
A tthe athe zit. Dy tram . Karat, &>- ak, , 

160. hid, De? 5576 

161. Kathas, op.cit., VoL I, pp. 133ff. 


162. Kautilya, II. 8 (He. Ri ty. Bark , Vel. 1, > 3)" 
siddhandyen na pravessyati, nibeddhan Co prayacchati 
praptém nivin vipratijenita ityapeharah / .... 

Tesam haranbayideatvarnthiet - Purvam siddhen peScade va- 
teritam; pascftsiddhan purvamavataritsm: sadhyam ne sidahéh; 
asBdhyan siddhan; siddhamasiddhan krtom} asiddham siddhen 
krtem; alpasiddheh bahukrten; bahusiddhanelpai krtad ; 

anyat sidananenyatketam; anyatassiddhamanyatah k krtams 


deyem na dattam: adeyam dattam: kale na dattam; 


akele dattem: alpam dattat bahukrtan; behudettamelpem krtam; 


anyaddattamanyatkrtan ; enyato dattamenyatah krtem; 


previstaneprevisten te leben oprevisten pravistam krtam; 4 


2 NNN STINE HH A 


viksepah sankse Oo va; _ nehSrghamalparghens ve varivostatel: 
coo . _ ‘ \ t 

e+ K amo Balti ma Ay ain TAM UIOUN * 

PNY : P 7 Contd: . . . 

{x : 
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162. (Contd: from page 119) 
alpargham maharghena va; samaropito'rgheh, pretyavaropito va} 
ratrayah sameropite, pretyavaropité va; samvetsaro masavisa- 
mah_krtah; 1880 divasavisamove ; samagamevisamah ;mukhavisameh, 


dharmikavisamah ; nirvartanavisamah; pindavisameh, Var: Varnaviseman jag 


arghavisamah , menevisamah , mapenavisemah , bha jenavi sama” 
4th heranopayah / -_ . . 
See Shamesastry 's trens., p. 66ff. 
163. Kautilya, Ebe=19; IV. 2; Brhaspeti, XII. 13, 18, Narada, 
VIII. 7. 
164. Keutilye, II. 14; trens. Shamasestry , pp. 95ff. 
165. Keutilya, II. 14, Sennaminyutkirnika bhinname stekopekentht 
Kusikya seketukaksya farivellyeyaskinta ce dustatulah. 
166. This deceitful act is termed triputakb pesaritam. 


167. This act is termed Sulbepasaritam. Uz . _ 

168. Mukemisa pa bikitteh keratekemukhan noe seydainso johgané 
suvarcika lavanam / Tadeve suvernamityepasaransmergah / 
According to R.P.Kangle, mukamusa ‘has a false bottom into 
which a part of the melting gold drips down.' He trenslates 
Karatukamukhan (Karatakemukham) as ‘a crane's beak'. It 
'sppears to be a kind of pyincers with hollow ends for 
concealing gold.! According to him jongani is’a tvessel 
for holding water.' See ArtheStstre, trans. Kangle, op.cit. 
pp. 135ff., note 23. 2 _ 

169. R.P.Kengle, artheSastra, op.cit., p. 137. 


170. 


171. 


Parikuttanama vacchedanamullekhana parimardanam va’ / 
Petakepedasena prsatam gunem_pitekan va_yet parisSteyents 
tatperikuttenam /_yed dvigunam vestukaram ve rupesisarupam 
praksipya abhyantaramavacchindenti tadavacchedanem / yad 
gshanenem tiksnenollikbants tadullekhanam / , 
Kangle's translation: of this passage runs thus (o ppecit., 
p.138) : "Knocking off, cutting out, scratching out or 
rubbing off. When under the pretext of (discovering ) en 
'enclosing', they cut out a bead or a string or a casing, 
that is knocking off. Or, when in an article with a double 
base, they insert an object of lead and. out the interior 
out, that is cutting out. When from solid objects they 


seratch out with a sharp tool, that is scratching out." 


Avaksepah pratimenamagnéreandika bhand ikadhikerant 


inchassutrem cellam bollanam (Cellacotlenem) sira 


ubsango noysike svekeyel svekeyeksa 2 drtirudakeéaravamagnisthamiti 


Went viayar / or Antlya, Tram. Shawmarachy ; p- 7% , 


pardoae 


-Kangle translates this thus Tet, p.139) : ‘Sudden: 


movement of the hand, the weights, the fire, the wooden 


anvil, the tool-hox, the receptecle, the peacock's feather, 


‘the thread, germent, talk, the head, the lap, the fly, 


attention to one's person, the bellows-skin, the water- 


platter, and the fire-pan =+ these he should know as the. 
a At 


meens of pilfering/ avaksepeh may mean ‘slight of hand', 
i may alsa mean 'Throwing out (in the rubbish)', to be 


recovered later. Pretimenem means ‘substitution while 
~~ oe 
weithing or adjusting weights'. Bhendike may meen ‘vessel 


x 


‘Contd: . .. 


171. 


(Conta: from page 121) 


for collecting molten gold’. sutrem means 'the thread for 
measuring! or the thread in the balance, ‘with wax applied 
over it.' See Kangle, op.cit., p. 139, note 53. Gandika, 
phandike, arti, udekeSeréva, agnistha, adhikerani, pinche , 
sutra, end cella were used to conceal pieces or grains of 


gold or silver. Artisans tried to rob gold by diverting 


the attention of others by talking. While seretching the 


172. 
173. 
174, 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 


182, 
183. 


AK 
ft 


head or the thighs , titey could easily conceel pieces of the 
precious metal in the head or clothes (or in private parts 
of the body). While attempting to flep the flies ,the ertisen 
ares 
mex “stick some pieces on his body or on the ground. See 
Keutilya, trans. R.G.Basak, Vol. #1, p. 139. 
, ~ 2 AVR KLIV . 
Bloomfield, op.cit., pp. i09ff. 3 
“a A # 

Kathas., op.cit., Vol. II, Book V, Ch. “XXIV. 

~ a4 ayer > 
Pancetantra, ed. Jivananda , pp. 353ff. 
The Jateke, op.cit., Vol. I, Kalekenni ataka. 


Kathas., op.cit., Vol. VIII, pp. 140ff. 
Buddhist Legends, op.cit., Vol. XXIX, p.27h. 


— A Vet. t, 
the Jataka, op.cit., No. 70. + 
Ibid. , No.—-70. 

Jecobi, Ausgewihlte Erzéhlungen in Mavarastri, p. 80. . 
— A VOL. XX IK, . tel 
Buddhist Legends, op.cit., pp. 306fE. 5 OF. Malavikegnimitrea, 

“8 - A , . , : 
Ve 10. 4 . “ ~ 


Bloomfield in AJP, Vol. XLIV, p. 218. 


Ryder, Pancatantra, p.169; The Jataka, op.-cit., Vol.IV, 
Le ae RLLL!LALA 
No. 503. , 


-: 123 :- 
h Ryd, he 
184. , Pehvetentra, ep.cit., p. 172. 


A SRA 


185. "ayes eda, DD. wrt 


186. 


J.C.dain, op.cit., Py S75 tne s Jetake , op.cit., Vol. I, . 


“ No.70:, Kelekannt 4 Jételte; Vol.” or. 51, iToy 469, 495, 5035 


‘16a. 


187. 


Kathaékose, trans. ‘Tawney, Py 203. 
DC~ Fain, bet 
Nalewikgenim{tre, ed. Sane, Godbole, Urseker (V.10), 


p.137. . 
~ = ~ ome a 
Tunirapatt aperinaddhebhujenterelemekernelambisikhipiccha- 


a 


kelapsdhari / 


wm 


Kodandapani ninadat pratircdhakaramé pateduspraseha~ 


mavirbhudanikem. 


CHAPTER Vy 


Charms and Spells, 


It wes widely believed that thieves possessed magical — 
powers and they themselves. had strong faith in the efficacy of 
magic. The charms used by the thieves are called navaviaya by 
Keutilya? According to Bloomfield, aking one's self invisible 
is part of sthe thief's regular tectnique's An expert thief 
used to gain invisibility by anointing the body or the eye with 
some magic ointment or collyrium. The robber candstuare 7 posse- 
ssed a magic pill which when rubbed with water and applied to 
one's eyes, like collyrium, could nake the person invisible, “even 
to the thousand~syed mara Xapyakhura and two young vomes 
made themselves invisible by anointing their eyes with a magic 
ointment and used bo eat from the plates of kings regularly. 
Rupyakhura was Found out by @ clever minister who made him shed 
profuse tears. that. washed away the salve, by using smoke in the | 
dining room. This ‘device of making oneself invisible and then 
taking away the ‘food is called Curnayoga and comes under utpeda- 
nedosa’ in the Uttaradhyayanasutra.' (6) ne thief Suvarnekhure*? 
used to rob houses at night invisibly with the help of a magic . 
salve and, when he roamed about in the city, only his shadow was 
ragisa? rofnaneye™ caso knew how to nek himself invisible. 
Once although he was standing in the midst of many people, nobody 
could perceive nine According to Patenjelt, 9) the thieves used 
to Paint their eyes with collyrium ostensibly to fain invisibillty. 
2 


a) 
We have already referred to Ydzarocana used by Servileke to make 
A 
himself invisible. Inthe folk/iere, a thief is stated to have 
. mo, aw 


(+40) | (10) 
by painting a tilake on his foreheed. 


(11) oh 


made himself invisible 


References to the spell of invisibility are numerous. 


arthasestra , the Sanmukhakalpa and the tentres(**) elaborately 


describe the charmSproducing | invisibility. A folkytale refers 


to a collyrium which when applied to the eyes 'mekes the derkest 
(13) 


night seem as {though a crore of suns were in the sky'. 


arthaéastra, the Sanmukhake Lpe ‘* 
for seeing at night. Among other cherms, thieves knew the Akadaga— 


also refer to the contrivances 


minividya by which they could soar and roam in air. Rapyakhura 


15) (+6) 
could fly up like a pira. ‘ ? Reuhineya once flew up in the 


Sky in the form of a camel and frightened the cattle in paddocks’ Qs) 
On another occasion, he flew up like’a bird and mounted the 
a 41.6) 


palece-top. Probably there is a veiled reference to Servileka's 


power of flying through air in the Mrechakatika : 'In flight, the 
~" Cea 
prince of birds can show no greater skill! than_her, The magical 


power of rising in the sky was called the Khecari vijja (vaaya) (17) 
in some Jaina canons, for acquiring which severe eusterity had to 
be practised. The vidya wes also known es adhisthayini, floating 


(18) 


A thief acquired this science by suspending himself with a 


a rope from the branch of a tree underrieath which was placed a 


basin full of live coal and cutting one one the four strands 


(19) the thief is stated to have 


of the rope. In another tale, 
recited some spells eight hundred times besides following the 

procedure stated above, ‘Another tnier (#9) lost the aesocamini- 
viays and a lock-breaking charm for telling a lie. These spells, 


it is said, should not be used for selfish- purposes and if the 


ay 
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possessor of them would tell a lie and live an impure life, he 
would lose them. But if he told The inedvertently, he was to 
stand in the water up to nis navel and with arms stretched up- 
ward wes to recite the vidyes 1008 times to get them back. The 
Parifistaparva<?? also refers to this akasagamini-vidye. A 

Jaina seant (22) ecquired the magical power of flying by applying 
medicinal ingredients to his feet. putrake ©?" stole from the 
sons of the fsura Meya, a pair of shoes which when put on enabled 
one to fly up in the ai 27. atmospheric crystal, we are told, 
could make anything into which it was fixed float in the air, 1 (24) 
‘the Arthasastra, the Tantres and the Sengilkheke pa 25) also 


(26-) 


describe this charm. Buddhe condemned the power of flying 


oo 2 
throagh the ais? Thieves and robbers are described as experts in 
breaking open locks and closed doors with magical power. One 


thief, Prebhave possessed this lock-breaking charm called talod- 


evatini. (7) This charm was also called talodghatanike vidya. (28) 


Tt was believed that the recitation of each verse of the Bhakta- 
(29) 


marastotrea of Manatunga would open locked doors. The robber 


L ~ 
; capaya (29) opened the eastern gate of Re jagrha by reciting the 


lock~breaking charm. thieves could open doors by applying a 


2+ 
certain leaf to the door-fastenings® They 22) 


it was believed, 
could open locks and keep the inmates of the houses spellbound 
with a twig taken from a crow's nest. The door-breaking chara 
has peen referred to in the Arthasastra of Kautilya, and the 
Senqulchakelpa . 7?) Thieves 2” often used the sleep~charm (ava- 


svapeni, avasvapanika, Prekrt osovanim, usopana, osavaniya, etc.) 


- 
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%& (a5). 
to put householders to Sleep. The bandit, Prabhave ~~ used this 
charm (avasvapantke ) before entering into the house of Jambu; but 
this had no effect upon the latter as he was a bha avayati, ready to 
renounce the orig this charm (36) was also used by Rupyakhura 
who used to awaken people in bravado even after administering the 
sleeping “potion. Through the megic of coracakravarlin 57) everybody 
in the king's palace fell into a deep steep ven some gods 438) 
are believed to have had often recourse to the sleep-charn to 
steal their desired spject 22 thus Sakka (Sakra ) stole a baby by 
putt ine 4ts mother to sleep. He aid the: same thing in the cases 
of Supargvaratha and Farévanatha. Harinegamesi transferred a 
foetus from the womb of Devanandé , to. that of Trigala by putting 
Devarianad and her attendants to sleep. Draupadi wes in this ‘way 
put to. sleep and abducted bya god. “The Reveda and * sthorveveds 2?) 
refer to a sleep-charm which, accoFding to some, was used by 
thieves to put people to sleep, but in the opinion of others, was 
recited by a lover while approaching his love secretly. It might 
have been also used by Kidnappers of women or by those who used 
to outrage the modesty of women while they were asleep. The 
sleep-charm has been described in detail in the Arthasastra of 
Kautilys and the, Sanmukhakalpe . °°) 
Appropriation of treasure-trove! without inf orming 
the king amounted to theft’ and this kind of offence was nature lly 
very common Spelis for finding out buried treasure must have béen 
(#2) 


used by thieves and treasure-hunters. A man who knew the spell 


of discovering buried treasure carried off the buried wealth of the 


en | $2) (43) 
king of Kesala in the guise of an ascetic. A magic root for 


_ _ 3 
detecting treasure is referred to in the Katharatnakar ® one 
magic séeds ind pat ing buried wealth, used by Sarvileka in the 


Nrochakatika 1% already mentioned. A Brahnena treasure-hunter “4 


ae 
used to search’ buried treasure with a candle made of human fat and 
- the plecé where it fell fron his grasp was believed to contain 


treasure wath ¢ @ megic ointment, Puspodbhava* 5) discovered jars 


OS 

full“sf veluables under some trees in the Vindhya cores! The 
4 

Senmukhake Ipe ‘ 6) describes a spell for finding out hidden 


treasures. Spells causing change of veice, appearance, sex, etc., 


£42) 


“had been mastered by thieves. 4s pointed out before, Rauhineya 
¢ontrolled that art by which a person's voice could be exchanged 
for any other creature's voice, and likewise that by which a 
different form could be assumed. He could assume the form of any 
bird or beast, eR. peacock, deer ,“horse, camel, etc. '(Making 
himself ) deer-faced, he would go and sport among the deer; he 
would change himself into a peacock and dance with abandon at 
the arrival of the cloud.' Once he even assumed the figure of the © 
the} 


(4?) — 
police-chist--vinisaeve hed two magic pills, one of which when 


placed in the mouth would turn a persen into an aged man and the 


2), Raksase” a 


second could transform one into a beautiful maiden. 
heaving kidnapped two girls changed them into camels by applying 
white collyrium to their eyes. Their original forms could be 


° 7 
restored by anointing their eyes with black sortyr i gine 


Kenokaratha could assume any form he liked and with his magic 
$2) stk 


pewer he got what he desired. This charm for changing one's 
Aw 


S$) 
appearances hes been mentioned in several Works’ The Arthééstra 
: a 
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(52) 


ané the Sex mukheke lpa iso deseribe this spell. 
gy. Atte RO Uae °A 


A thief sboihe mangoes from queen ¢ Gittensets garden 
‘by megically nendine 4 the trees towards nan wv 

Reuhineye "knew magic herbs of all sorts and megic 
formuletend amulets by the crores. Being attacked by several people 
et a time, he saved himself by means of his charms and amulets. 
He knew charms which made him immune to.all injuries. He could 
not be bitten by snakes, burnt by fire, bound by thongs end 
affected by poison. By the power of his charms, he could even 
turn fire into water. 'By virtue of magic charms, amulets and 
simples the young of the thieves habitually played there (Veibhare 
mountein) with the young of the lions'. With a thieves! spell 
(caurementra ), he could make an attacking party turn upon each 
other. He Nt elso discharge fire ard burn & city. Rupvekhura 
unex how te stop the point and blade of a sword jo slow at hin 
hed no effect.* Rauhineya could also trensfix an ettacking party. 
He boasted thet a men at whom he directed blow’ would remain 
Elued to the spot. Once he trensfixed a king's 3 retinue and took 

5%) AT 

eway their swords and ornaments? rho, Sepmubeie ies iso refer$ 
to tronsf ixdfion, ©” This hes been referred to in othér works 
as a defensive cherm sgsinst thieves end will be discussed in a 
subsequent chepper. | 


(56-) 


Kine Vikrema once caught four thieves possessed 


S% 
of magical power $9 me robber-chief, Vijaya knew 'verious spells 
) 
and incantatioys in connection with the art of larceny .1 9” King 
Saryeprebha 8) used te carry off princesses by means of a megical 


S¥ — 
charm which he learnt from nay? 4 friar of Ra jaerhe 5? usea to 


| (s2) 


carry of f beautiful women by means: of magic, cherm end herbs. 
Vidyadharas were believed to be experts in the abduction of 
women with the help of their magicel power. he cher, Wteli or 
veyauina OF? wes used to kidnap women In the Dasakundrecarite, 

we find a vivid description ef a megicien and his rites, the 

menial of whem, 4 giant, had to kidnap princesses for his enjoy- 
ment at his bidding. Mantragupte says, "I pehela 2 creature with 
‘pody decorations formed from grimly gleaming bits of deed-men's 4 
bene with smears of ashy dust from half charred coals of fire- 
scerched weed with matted hair tawny as the lightning flash; his 
left hand sprinkled sesane, mustard end other Substances with 
censtent crepitation upon a fire thet spouted flame-sheets as it 
clutched each mement and deveured its diverse fuel - an agreish 
fire gulped the blackness of encircling forests. Before him cringed 
the menial erying : ‘what must I do ? Grent a cemmard.! The 
megician menaced and terrified the gient and issued immoral 

orders. (0% ) A thier o> 48 stated to -have preduced a big rock, 

an excellent. vimana, ae by magic? Somes wa ofan, belle Sele 


Were ererr t Titres ane_ker 

_ Thieves, however, never solely depended upon magic and 
incantetions at the time of stealing. Faith in them prebably made 
them cenfiderit ef their success. Again 'we must not ferget that 
we are dealing, not only with steya-sastra , but also with Fictios®!) 
_ Mest of these spells and cherms were probably the product of the 
fertile brain of the story-writers. Moreover, the Buddhist and 
Jeina writers might have alse endowed the robbers who were later en 
converted to their faith with superhuman powers te prove the greet 
influence ef their religions. even over such mighty bandits. 
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ft Beck VII, pp.iff.; Gf. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p.80.% 


° 30, Keli Pads Mitra in daine Anbiguary, op. cit+, p. 12. 
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31. Bloomfield, op.cit., p. 119. 
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W.Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore in Northern India, 


p.3igiioted by Bloomfield, loc.cit. ‘ 

See Appendix.—T , Sp 144 bt: 

J.C,Jain, loc. oit.; Kali Pada Mitra in THQ, Loc. cib. sin 

Jains Antiquery, op.cit., pp, 10ff.,.and in Jaine Antiquary, 
2142S 


Vol. g. Ne Hy Sanmuithe le Lpa , op.cit., p. 6. 


perifistepatven, ed. Jacobi, II. 172ff. Also see, p. 22, 


CF ted» 
Rauhineya Carttra opeeit. pp. 159ff. Rs . 
me ree Spada Bra rate 


Chintaharen Chakreverti, opecii., pp. 230ff. In Europe and _ 
Indie it wes believed thet candles of human fat could make 
the innetes of ea house asleep. In Northern India ,the populer 
belief is that before entering into a house, thieves throw 
over the inmates some masan or ashes from a pyre to make them 
asleep. In Java, ‘a burglar takes earth from a grave and 
sprinkles 4t& round the house which he intends to rob; this 
throws the inmetes into a deep Sleep’, Kathas, op.cit., 

Vol. .III, pp. 15iff. Cf. Kautilye, XIV. 3. 

Keli Pade Mitre in Jaina Antiquary, Vol. 8, Now, p. 10, 
Indra put the dasas and dasyus to sleep with his magic power 
to free Dabhiti from their captivity. See. ta Raveda, {V.%e.21, 
Reveda , VII, 5+ 553 Athervaveda, IV. 5. See Appendix.T , bp. 14744. 
See Appendix... 7], Wp. 1Se Sb ° | 
Arthasastre, wen Shemasastry, pp. 230-31. 
The Jataka, “ocak, Vol. TIT, No. 336. 
Katharatnakara, Story 54. 


Kethas., op.cit., Vol. III, p. 133. . 
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4s, Dasakumare cerita, trans. Ryder, p.36. The science of hidden 
treasures is called Khenyavada in the Upamitibhaveprapencekatha, 
ed. Jacobi, 60, 10; 865, 11.12. 

“6, Sanmukhakelpa, ed. D. George, p. 26 


(Om) // nidhiperiksenan kertukemeh // 

Om Vidividisekhan jah_evana {f/f sutra vinseti varem pari. 
Japys mehatela visacurnnena migreyet / 

arkkekunem somali krikrt bya pedme subrene e vestayet // 


vegalatei sthanye bhumya pariksayet / 
eho nikhe nidhin ta heta pateti // . 


AGI Ey 208K -4 
4?,. Rauhineye Caritra, op.cit., pp. 159ff. 


Ree” 

48, Kathas., op.cit., Vol. VII, p. 44. 

ho, Kathakos , trans. Tawney, pp. 130-35. 

50. Ibid., p. 184. 

A giant could change his form et will (Dasokunbrecarite , 

_trens. Ryder, p. 141). The Parigistaparven refers to the 
Vaikriye spell whichreéy mean assuming forms, shapes, etc. 
Cf. Kali Pads Mitra in Jeine Antiquary, op.cit., p.16. In 
the Parsvenathaceritra, a thief assumed the form of e lion. 
(2. 952 “aached by Kali Pada Mitra, loc.cit. 

51. Yeugendherayene , the minister of Udayana could chsenge his 
form with a charm and once made himself deformed, hunch- 
backed and old provoking thereby the laughter of the 
-peholders. (Kathas., op.cit., Vol. I, p. 136). 

Prince’ Meanicuda leernt the trick of changing forms (rupaperi- 
varttinividya) from an ascetic. (Keli Pada Mitra, op.cit. ,Vel.¢ 
No.t pp. 16 and 21); Dasakunere cerite, trens. Ryder, pp. 95ff. 


Contd: . 4. .« 
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* 54. (Contd: from page 135) 


She See Kathes; op.cat. (Ind ed., Pub. Motilal Banarsidass, 1968), 
- Vol. X, p.335 under 'Transformation', and Vol. VIII, pp. 37, 39 
Ch ete. ; Dagekumarecarita, trans. Kale, pp. 18, 108, etc. * 
#62 see Apne T Is . 
* - = nmdix 1 . Ss . * 
= is Pp 23 ¥Sp &&: . a Vek. ALI, 


Sr 
$f 53. Ketharatnakera, Story 82; Bloomfield, op.cit., p. 119. - 
A (te 719245 208 93-.) A 


5, Reuhineyacaritra , op.cit., pp. 159ff. 


Yesalamukhimantreh 


- 


'Brahmastram sampravaksyami sadyah pratysyakarakam / 
ne ee 


Prenavem sthiranayance tatastca Heealamukhi / 
The mentra is : Om hlin Yegalamukhi senvadustanaa vacam 


mukhan stfambheya jihvem kilaya kilaye buddhinmasaya 


hlin om svaha / Tathaca ~ Vahnihinendreyunmeya 
ttt RA tt tnt 


yo 
ae : 
wy eS ety be gem = 


sthirameya prakirttite / Tentrentare - Vahnihinendre- 
i dann Nn 


yunmeya Wagalémukhi sarvvayuk / Dustanam vacamityuktva 


PTW M WL PFE 
Ae 
OPH 


mukham stambhaya kirttayet / Jihvam kileya buddhintu 


a4. 
howe 


wa. 
yoo w « 


Vira saye-padam vadet / Punarvvijam tatestarem 


_vahnijayavadhirbhavet / Taradike cotustrinsadaksara 
_ A 


WYagalamukhi / Ityapi mantrantearam / 


\ 
< . 
Lf (S5. Sanmukhakelpa, op.cit., p. 56. Ae XL, 


Js) 26. Ketharatnekara, Story 178; Bloomfield, op.cit., p. 198. 
, ~~ K . 
% : — 


Fe 


.e 


$5. See Srimet Kngnénenda igang vaio * Brhet Tantrasarah, p. 374 


tN ne yet tt 
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57. J.C.Jain, op.cit., p. 67. 
58. Kethes., Vol. IV, pede 
59. Kali Pada. Mitra in Jaine Antiquary, op.cit., p. 21. 
696 Kathas., op.cit., Vol. VII, chap. UXXXVIT.~ 
61. J.C.Join, op.cit., p. 230. 
62. Dasalkunaracarita , trans. Ryder, p. 143. 
cite cl 


A 
63, Pargvanathe ceritra, I. 691, , Gaotee by Keli Pada Mitra, op.cit., 
vet: eWeT 


216. 
G30 ° “iden ain’ ~T, realb ehh 
64. Bloomfield, op.cit., Dp. 


i. Invisibility cherms 
“The invisibility charm is called antardhanamantra or antardhane - 
yea by Kautilye (IV.5; XIV.3). He describes eifht contrive ences. 
causing invisibility (XIV.3). See the arthesSstre , ed. R. Ge 
Basek, Vol. it} vp. 153ff : 
ze criaTtropoditeh pusye iistromtonre§ sleprotacys va 
von; tats poe vinghew abaastioe rptacoh Ee 
pas tcerati / 
II. traraeropositeh pusyens Svea ‘rjerolukevagulinen 
daksinont vamant caksini dvidha curne Kereyet / 


at erate ttt gertnnnnctenetteet ath 

> — _ a ae a OU 

To toyathasvamabhyaktakso nastacchsysrupestcarseti / 
NS enn eens ee ee 


III. Triratropositeah pusyens purusaghatinah kendakasya 
eet een 
a -~ oo _~ —s -~ 
Stalekam anjania ce _kereyet. / 


- — ~ ~ —~—a = A 
Teto 'nyatamenaks icurnenabhyaktekso nestaccheyarupestcereti. 
ncn Oa ee _ Seen eae 


~ gee ~ an a ae 
IV. Trireatropositeh pusyena Kalayasif anjanim selekam 


—_— io “~~ we F “= emt 
ce karayet; tato nisacaranam sattvanam anyatamasya 
. Vat lame 
/ ~ «~ —_ _ eek’ a hw 
S "irahkepa lemendgeanene puray itve mrteyesstrfye yonayt 


7 ~ ¢ oe 
praves tys7déhayet ; tadenjenam pusyenoddhrtye tesyamenje- 


nyam nidadhyst / Tensbhyektakso ne stacchéyarupas *carati / 
hp a a mnie nepuutatahennnnnennrsnnnunninishesnatittanneeNeetasait 


V. Yatra Brahmenan@hitagnim dagdhah dehyemeném ve pesyet, 


tetra triretropositah Pusyene sveyammrtasya vasasa 


prasevam krtve citebhasmene purayitva temebedhye 


— = 7 
nastacchayerupss *careti / 
MA A 


VI. Brehmanesya pretekerye ya geuh maryate, tasya asthi— 


me jjecurnapurnahibhastra pes iamentardhenam / 
_—_----eaeareeeeeeeee ee 


L 


VII. Sarpadastasya bhasmene purna pracav~akebhastra 


nnganianentardhanan / 
VIII. Ulukevagulf pucchs pur isa janvesthichrnapiriahibha stra 
f after fasting for three (days and) nights one should 
sow on the day of the star Pusys barley seeds in a skull 

filled with earth of a man killed with a weapon or 

impaled on @ stake and sprinkle them with the milk of 
goats and sheep. Then if one wears s garland of the 
sprouts of the barley crop, one can walk with one's 

shsdow and form invisible. 

Having fasted for three (days end) nights end pulled 
out on the Pusye day both the right end the left eyes of 
e dog, a cat, an owl, a vaguli (a flying fox ?), one 
Should powder separetely the right and left eyes. Then 
if a person rubs his eyes with the powder of the corres- 
pond ing eyes, he can move ebout with his shadow and form 
invisible. . 

Having fasted for three (days and) nights end prepared 
on the pusya day @ pin and e salve-container. out of the 
thigh-bone of a murderer (puruseghet inahkendokasya — 
the branch of the punnagetree?), one should anoint one's 
eves with the powder of the eyes of any one ‘of these. 
Then one can move invisible to others. | 


Having fasted for three (days end) nights, one should 


méke on the pusye dey an iron salve-conta iner end a pin. 
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Then heving filled the skull of any ‘one of the enimals 
which roam st night with an eye-salve, one should insert 
it in the vagine of a dead women. Then having taken it 
out on the day of the pusya, ore should. keep it in thet 
salve-container. Having anointed one's eyes with that 
ointment, one can move about with shedow and form 
invisible. . 

Where one happens to see the cremation or the burming 
of the corpse of © Brahmana who kept sacrificial fire, 
one should fast for three (days end) nights and hevinge 
on the day of the pusye constellation made a sack out 
of the garment of a man who has died naturelly and filled 
it with the ashes of the funeral pyre, one should put the 
sack on one's back. Then one can move about invisible to 

“: ° others. | 

If the skin of é snake filled with the powder of the 
bones and marrow or fat of the bull sacrificed during 
the funeral rites of a Bra hmane ‘is put on the back of 
cattle, they will become invisible. 

‘The skin of a pracelake: (possibly a bird) filled with. 
the eshes of one bitten by a serpent can make peasts 
y invisible. | 
The skin of ¢ sneke filled with the powder of. the 


tail, the dung and the knee-bones of an owl and s flying 


fox (vaguli) cen render birds invisible. _/ Lex Kaultha, Bran. 
4 se 
Tn the Tantres , OF nana cherms that cen render one 


invisible. Here is a sample (Brhat Tantrasarah , trans. Kngpanenda 
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‘ 
Fer wy, 


Agemava agzisa, Vasumati Sahitye Mandir, ed., Galcutta, p. 417) 
Atha sdarsane-prakerah. 
Arka éélne Likérpesopettapenke jetentubhih /! 
edféabhirvvartttxabhisca mpkepelesu pateesu /.. 


—_ aod _ _— wf —_ 
Grehayet pencabhiryatnat purvvevecce stiveleye / 
TN 


— at 


Pencastheniye-jatentu ekikuryyaces tam Puneh / 


scntray tbisijoyometre deveirapi ne arsyate // 


; ' > _ ~ ~~ —, & ‘ 
Mentrastu, - Om hum phat Kali Kali mahekali mamsasonitan - 
— SEER ee 


—_— _— — “— — ule 
khedaya khedaye devi me pasyatu manuseti hum phat 
Sveheti mantrenastottarasahasrejaptena mantreyet / 


the mulamantrenastottarasahesrabhimentritam krtva, 
‘ . tant Re retina cencrcnmantnnill 


> . ee } _ 7 
tet keajjelan netre dattve trailokyacrsyo bhavati. ' 


The Senmuktiskelpe (ed. D. George, pp. 7ff.) also describes 
a fei "charms causing invisibility. The text is very corrupt. . 
(om) // antarddhanen kerttukameh // 
ett nee ent ne att ELAN ETO ag 


Om enjini 2 sevdenagaccha 2 Om bhu svah sveha // 


Udaka septevera perijapye akade ksipet // 
egecchsti yam icchanti tam vere daaatt // 
Sensei anette (eaten . 


veddho na nigadalohena rttivenekentieaitye- 


Contd: . « . 


~:-ihe2 in . 


(Contd: from page 141) - 


g 
— _y — / ~ — 
rektevalinem / sampujyo triratreusisene smesene getva 
ep Itt ttt tenement 


— ao a —_ — : —, _ ; 
epetitagomayene isvaren krtve tasyagreto setleksani jepayet // 


> 


ulkamukhin ca ghrtapeyasena pureyet 


& ~—— , arid 
sehasravera even krtve siddhi bhevati // 


dharmminisarpesya Ceturangulepremene punsayitve 
a ge 


sugudiko sthepeyet // Om labhanaye svaha // 
a 
enena mantrene sersape sapt@bhimentriten 


krtva disadise ksipet. // aigévandhakrto bhaveti // 
ann 


mulementrens kavecayitva etenaive vidhan= mule- 
et RR tT 
— ~ 
mentrens ~ sambhandike grhye smasene sadhayet // 
TT 
tevat japet yavet kutakutayati // 
eS i ne 


evam siddhi bhavati // teten s teh grhye kepele 
ni ghrsya osprete sadersena grhye tilakem // 
yathesten coarati phumex ve" //' > 


The Senmukhekelpe, op.cit., p. 10 : 
(Om) // enjenckerttukamah // Om cendresuryemayan 
érsti devenirmmitem here 2 samaye purayeh hum svehs // 


eR NN ~ 
Sesyemabhidekepileghrte grddholikavasa siddhartheke teila // 
I Tada nnn cern ee 


mehateila biulupe ksaumeng va vartti krtva pedmesutrena 


vestayet / tasyeiva kapélesampute sthapya / 


— a CL ~ wa] 
_hastenevestabhya smesane sataveren jepet // 
a 
— 
tenehjanene 4 Njayet // ne kene cit arsyate ... 


hea 


Tid. , pe 68 :. 
Om hariniya sveha ) kurali netra grddhenetram sukene — 
TN a 


_ tre mahisarudhirene gutikam valet // tat mukhe dharitens 
FO ttt et < 


a 
edrso bhaveti / 


2. Cherm for seeing at night } 


Kautilye (ed. R.G.Basak, op.cit., p. 153 (XIV.3)_7 
: oor . : 
refers to spells for seeing at night 
~ ae _ 0 em mm 2 —_ a ad 
Mer jerostrevrkevarahasvevidvegulineptrke kolukenem 


Lon _ ( — em > — ~~ oF 
enyesem va nisacerenam sattvenamekasya dvayorbehuném 


va daksinani vemani ye'ksini grhitva dvidhe curna 


Kereyet / Tato daksinam vamene vamam daksinena 
ieendbryekteneyeno vatreu Fran yesyets // 

Lr Having pulled out the right and the left eyes of one, two 
or more of (the following), the cat, the cemel, the wolf, 
the boar, the porcupine, the flying fox, the naptr, the crow, 
the owl or other crestures that roam at night, one should 
make two seperate powders. If enybody enoints the right eye 
with (the powder of) the left (eye) and the left with (thet 
of) the right, he will see at night end in derkness. 

A man who snoints his eyes with a preparation of an emlekea- 
fruit, the eye of a boar, the fire-fly, the black sariba 


(serive—9 -~ 5 bisck plent or e crow 7), can see things at 


night. / 

The Sanmukhekelpa, op.cit., p. 59 

. t ned - —_—etl _ _ 
Svetapadmesutrene vartti krtva_purensghrotens egni 


prejvelye kajjelen erhya 7 akg inyenjeyetenénjiteneyano 
yethe tatha ratrau pesyati S/ 


ms 14: : f 


3. Spell for moving in the sky, 


The Senmukheke lpe , opecit., p. 9 refers to movement in the 
sky (enteriksenem yethestancarati). We find reference to . 
Urddhvotkramanem in the Tentras (Brhet Tantrasarsh, op.cit., 
p. 435). a 
Keutilye (ed. Basek, op.cit., ps. 156 (XIV.3)_7 thus describes 
the spell for moving in the sky : 


sthna rsebhem kerayet; abhimentreyecceitena, dvigoyuktan 


_ ~ ‘ ., ~~” — 
goyenamehrtam bheveti;. tateh paremakase vikremati / 
ee tt tt Pa ge tt eee 
Seda -ravirevih sagendhaperighatim servam bhanet4 / 

“ ry . 
Z Having fasted for four meals, one should, on the fourteenth 


of the dark fortnight meke a figure cf a bull out of the bone 


‘of 5 broken man (murdered men ?) end consecrate it with this 


mentre : upaimi seranam cegnim agivatani digo dasé / 
Apaventu ca_sarvant vesetan yentu_me sada // sveha / 

I take refuge with Agni end ell the deities in the ten 
querters; Mey ell (obstructions ?) go away and may ell things 
come under my control. Hail ! A cart drawn by two bullocks is then 
brought to him. Then he moves about in the sky. He becomes akin 
to the sun end penetrates everything beyond the gate-bar.7 
Door-breaking charmy | 

The door-breaking charm is thus described by Kautilya /” (XIV.3) 
ed. Bessk, p. 1567 : 


~ teen a“ : wn oF, -_ a bead - 
, Apsyentu ca sarvani vasatem yentu me sada // Svaha / 
: , 


vy 


Why 


Etasye preyogah :~ 

“‘DrivStropositen pu yene Sarkara ekevenseti — 

Dvitiyena pusyenoddhrtys ikem Serkaramabhi- 

mentrayitve kevetama henyat / Abhyanteran - . 
a. . 


_— ¢ on — FF ~~ ~~, 
catesrnam sarkaranam dveremepevriyete / 


Here is enother lock-breaking charm : 
b . as : 


Cendalikumbhittamysketukesarigheh sansribhago 'si 


K foutatye (Iv.5) also calls the door-breaking charm, 
dverspohemantre. These passages. have teen translated quite 
differently by different trenslators, 'I take refuge with the 
god of fire end with ell the goddesses in the ten quarters; may 
ell obstructions vanish end mey ell things come under my power. 
Oblation ! The spplicstion of the above mantre is as follows 
Having fasted for three nights end having on the dey 
of the ster of Pusye prepared twenty-one pieces of 
suger candy, one should make obletion into the fire 
with honey end clarified butter; end having worshipped 
the pieces of sugar candy with scents and gerlends of 
fiowers, one’ should bury them. When, heving on the 
next day of the star of Pusye unearthed the pieces of 
suger candy, and chanting the above mantra, one strikes 
the door-panel of a house with one piece end throws four 


pieces in the interior, the door will open itself. 


~: 146 :- * 
0 Candali, Kumbhi, Tumbe, Ketuka, and Serggha, thou 
ert possessed of the bhega of @ women, Oblstion to thee ! 
When this mantra is repeated, the door will open end the 
inmetes fall into sleep.' . ~ 


(artheééstra , trens. Shamesastry , pp. 453-54). 


aA 
'T seek refuge with Agni and the deities, the ten querters; 


and may ell go swey, mey they be ever under my control. Hail! 

The use of this (mantra) is as follows : After fastening 
for three (days and) nights, one should on the pusye dey, 
make an aggregate of twenty-one pebble-stones and offer | 
obletions of honey and ghee (in the fire). Then, worshipping 
them with incense and flowers, one should bury them. Taking 
them out on the next pusya dey, one should consecrate one 
pebble with this mentra and strike a door-panel with it. 
Within four pebbles, the door is opened. 

Thou art possessed of the bitter strength of the pitcher 
gourd of & Cendale women, and possessed of e women's organ; 


Hail ! 


This 18 & meens of opening rooks end sending ell to sleep! 
4 a tard I, 
Arthaséstra, trans. R.P.Kentle, op.cit.,, pp. 587-@6. 


A 
Door and lock-breeking cherms are elso found in the 


Sanmukhekelpe, op.cit., pp. 14ff. : 
bhomi bhute pe 
ttt tenet 
te servvebhutabhayenkeri / Kelakernne urddhekesi 


suskajenghe sulevalopeni sveha // tadotghetenem // 
tO Att 
kepetotghatenem // osopsanam // . . . prebhrtini 


sarvvan karoti Lf rajevrksskileke satanguled erhys 
eo 
Contd: . 4. 
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_e . ~ — “ (.. ? 
echagerudhirenabhyerceye ehoratrositens smasanem 
a eR ee een 
gebtve sommukhens. kilekem grhya urddheveheh jepet / 
Fe eeeeceereaaleemnomnmmennnnneenmnanen enamine tie ameaemnne eee 
“ tal om 
agtesetan ca tene siddhir bheveti // tatah karmment 


karoti // kepatotghatane kerttukemah // kilaken erhys 
een Ea nn Sy 
kepete sprset // avedhuyste // tadskasamsprset // 
ee 
vtghateyeti // 

a eet Nc SE 


Ibid., pp. 19 ff : 


_ — ’ ~~ ’ “ a 
tedotghetanem kerttukemeh // om trimukhe sektidhsrani 


“~ a “ ‘ ~— . 
sektighanthesavdene tinisavdam hera tada moheya 2 
a ce a a 


stambheye 2 cfimnsya 2 bhasmo bhevetu sarvveyantrenem 
utghateye svehe // emukhens kusens va sarsapene 

ve satabhimantritan krtve t& daken tadayet // saptevaren 
tadotghetayat, // 0 // keyetotghatenan karttukemah // 
erghentu yamtra utghateyati nare 2 siehren samays 
mantritan krtva kapaten tadayet / utghataya ti / 


5. Sleep-charm : 

Sleep-charm in the Rgvede, VII. 5. 55°: 

(1) ("'Protector of the dwelling, remover of disezse, 
assuming all (kinds of ) forms, be to us « friend, the 
grenter of happiness. 

(2) While offspring of Sarema, with tewny limbs, #lthough 
berking, thou displayest thy teeth agoinst me, bristling 
like lsnces in thy gums, nevertheless, ¢o quietly to sleep. 


+h 


(3) Offspring of Sarama, returning (to the charge), atteck 
the pilferer or the thief > why dost thou assail the 
worshippers of Indra *% Why dost thou intimidate us ? 

. FO quietly to sleep. 

(4) Do thou rend the hog ;: let the hog rend thee : why 
dost thou assail the worshippers of Indre ? Why dost 
thou intimidate us 7? Go quietly to sleep. 

(5) Let the mother sleep, let the fether sleep, let the 
dog sleep, let the son-in-lew sleep, let ell the 
kindred sleep, let the people (who ere statioved) 
eround sleep. . : 

(6) The man who sits, or he who walks, or he who sees us, 
of these we shut up the eyes, so thet they may be as 
unconscious as the mansion. 

(7) We put men to sleep through the irrésistible might of 
the bull with s thousend horns'’ (thet is, the sun). 

(8) 'We put to sleep e1]1 those women who are lying in the 
courtyerd, in litter, on the bed, the women who ere 
decorated with holiday perfures,' 
+The occesion of this sukta GIT) is ‘narrated from the 

Erheddevate : Vasisthe coming by nizht to the house of Veruna 
intended to sleep there : the waten dog berking was about to 

ley hold of him, when he appessed the enimal by this hymn.' 
‘According to enother story briefly told by Sayana end found 

in the Nitimenjari, Vasistha hed passed three dgys without being 
able to get eny food; on the night of the fourth, he. entered the 


house of Veruna to stesl something to eet, and had made his way tO. 


~ 
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the larder, the Kost&sira, when the dog set upon him, but wes ‘put 
“to sleep by these verses, wherefore they are to be recited on 
‘similer ocezsions by thieves and ‘burglars. ! 

Sa tthe Reveda, trans. Wilson, Vol. IV, pp. 121ff. 

We Atharvevede, Iv. 5 deseribes a somewhat similer spell : 

(1) 'The Bull who hath a thousand horns, who rises up from 
out the sea, -- , ; 

By him the strong and mighty one we lull the folk to 
rest end sleep. 

(2) Over the surface of the earth there bresthes no wind, 
there looks no eye. 

Tull «11 the women, lull the dogs to sleep, with Indra 
as thy friend X | . 

(3) The women sleeping in the court, lying without, or 
stretched on beds, ° | 
The matrons with their odorous sweets -~ these, one and © 
all, we lull to sleep. 

(4) Each movine thine heve I secured, have held and hold the 
eye and breath. Each Limb and member heve I seized in the 
deep darkness of the night. 

(5) The men who sits, the men who wolks, whoever stands end 
cleerly sees - 7 
Of these we closely shut the eyes, even as we closely 
shut this house. 

(6) Sleep mother, let the father sleep, sleep dog, and 
mester of the home. 

Let all her kinsmen sleep, sleep ell the people who ere 


round about. 
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(7) With soporific charm, 0 sleep, lull thou to Slumber, 
all the folk. . 
Let the rest sleep till break of day, I will remein aweke 
till dawn, like Indrs free erBin sceth end herm.! 
The Artharvaveda , trans. Griffith, Vol. II, pp. 135-36. 
The pronoun ther' gives the. clue to the purpose of this 
charm in the Atherva/veda. Tt is here used as a sléep-charm by 
a lover who is secretly visiting his love. This pronoun is not 
found in the Rgvedic hymn (Griffith, op.cit., p. 136, note 6) 
endKeusike, 36.188. According to Bloomfield (SBE, Vol. XLIT, 
pp.371ff., noted, path, the Ravedic and Atharvey/vedic versions 


méy heve drafted into service 'meteriels “whose orizinel connec- 
nob 


byon, in, olden times ‘par zene ‘an ie ssed. one G hacen’ VelD ia 1): 


Balim Veirocansh Vande tes Ce bareg 
BhendSrepaken Nerekan Nikumbham Kumbhaméve ca // 
nN 
Devalem Neradem Vende Vande Sévarnigelevam / 
i ate ne Lg 


_ , Qa =. . 
Etesamanuyogens Krtam t¢ Svapenem mehat // 
See 


Yatha’ svapentyajagarassvepentyepi camukhaleh / 
FN, 


—_ _~ ce 2 L 
“Tathe svapentu puruse.ye ce grame kutuhafeh // 
cece ee a 
—~ me cA 
Bhendekanam sehasrena rathanemistene ca / 
eas 
.Imem grham praveksyami tusnisésentu bhandekeh // - 


Nameskrtve ce foneve bedhva Sanakephelakeh / 
- Etebhyassarvasiddhebhyeh krtam te svapanam mehat // 


Alite palite geneve svehd // 
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Etesya preyogah -— 
Triratropositeh krsnacaturdasyam pusyeyoginyan 

Svapek Ihe stadvilakhove lekhewen keiniyat / tenmasei- 
ssehe kandolikayam krtva asankirne adahane nikhanayet / 


en ea 
Dvitivyasys caturdesyamuddhrtya kumarya pesayitva 


sulikah kerayet / Tate ekam gulikemebhifmantreyitve 


yetreitene mantrene ksipeti tatsarvempre sve peyeti / 


‘ a a ’ nn) 
Etens iva kelpena svavidheh salyakem trikelam trisveta- 


nesenk3tns ‘adahane nikhenayet / Dvitiyasyam ceturdesyam 

"eer 
uddhftvedehecpbhe smene seha yatreitena mnentrena ksipeti, 
tatsarvens«presvepevath / 

ee ACa. 


hanna Oe 
suvernepusigtst Brpémenim Brehnénen*eskusedhva jem / 


———.— 
serve sca devata vende verde servamsce te pe ser  / 


Vesen -me Brehmenayantu phumipelasce ksatriyah / 


, fm ted ~ fos, _— — 
Vasam vaisyasca sudrasca vasatem yantu me seda // 


Svahé Amile kimile Vasujare Drayore phekke 


Veyuhve Virale entakatake svaha / 
"RY @. 
Sukham svapentu sunekeye, ce gree kutihalah / 


Svavidheh sflyaken caitattrisvetan Brahmenirmitam // 


Prasuptasservesiddha hi etatte svepanan krtam / 


Yavadgramasya simantah suryasyodgemenaditi // 


“3, '- 


“Sveha / , “ 
_Sveha / 


Etasya preyogah -~ 


Oln —_ aa _ 
Sve vidhah Selyakant trisveteni / Saptaratrositetah 
KBsnacaturdasyam khadirabhissamidhabhiregnimetene 


mantrenastasatasempatain krtva madhughrtabhyam 
Sean as nnninnnessaan nin EINON Sita oe en 
ebhijuhuyat / Tata ekametene mentrena gramadveri 


ee 
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grhadverti va yatre nikhenyate, totsarvem presvapayeti / 


° 7 — ad 
Balim Vairocanem vande satamayam ca Sambaram / ns, 


vant Mone ; ° 
Nikumbhem yerekem kumbhem Tantukaccherd mehasuram // 


Armélovam Premilam ce Mendo ukeam Ghatobalam / 
Krsnekemsopacerem ce Peulomam ca Yasésvinim // 
Jeyetu jayati ca namali sakelebhutebhyah svahas / 


: oa =“ — _ — ~, — 
Sukham svapantu sunekeye ca grame kutuhefeh // 


Sukhem svepantu siddhartha yamartham margaysmahe / 


Yevadastemayedudayo yavederthem phelam mama // 
a 


Iti svaha / 


Etasya preyogah -- 

Caturbhaktopevasi krenacaturdagyamesankirna 
— ad oo : 7 f . ~ > * ~_ 
adahane belim krtva mentrena Savasarikam grhitve 


re 
potrepauttalikam badhniyat / Tanmedhye svavidhah 
salyakene vidhva yetraitena mantrena nikhenyate, 
es 
tetsarvem prasvapayati / 


a“ 
£ 'I bow to Beli, son of Virocana; to Sambare acquainted 


with a hundred kinds of magic; to Bhend irepaka , Nareka, 
Nikumbha, end Kumbha. . 

| I bow to Devela end Narede; I pow to Severnigéleve ; 
with the permission of these I cause deep slumber to thee, 
Just es the snekes, known eB ajagera (boa-constrictor ) fall 
into deep slumber, So may the rogues of the army who are very 


anxious to keep wetch over the villege. 


je 
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With their thousends of dogs (bhandeke ) and hundreds of. 
ruddy geese and donkeys, fall into deep slumber: I shell enter 
this house, and may the dogs be quiet. | 

Heving bowed to Manu, and having tethered the roguish dogs 
(Sunekepheleke ), end heving also bowed to those gods who are in 
heaven, end to Brehmenas among mankind; to those who are well 
versed in their Vedic studies, those who have atteined to 
: Ketlasa (a mountsin of god Siva ) by observing penance, and to 
all prophets, I do cause deep slumber to thee, 

The fan (cemard ) comes out; may all combinetions retire. 
Oblation to Manu, O Aliti and Paliti. 

The application of the above mantre is es féliows 

Having fested for three nights, one should, on t he fourteenth 
dey of the dark half of the month, the dey being assigned to the 
star pusya, purchase from e° low-caste women (Sve peKi) Vilikhe— 
valekhena (finger nails ?). Having kept them in e basket 
(Kendolike ) , one should bury them apart in cremation grounds. 
Having unearthed them on the next fourteenth dey, one should 
reduce them to a paste with Kumari. (aloe ?) end prepsre smell 
pills out of the paste. Wherever one of the pills is thrown, 
chenting the above mantra, there the whole animal life falls 
into deep slumber. ° y 

Following the seme procedure, one should separetely bury 
in cremation g rounds three white end three bleck dartlike 
hairs (salyake ) of a porcupine. When, heaving on the next 
fourteenth day taken them out,.one throws them together with 


the ashes of a burnt corpse, chanting the above mantra, the 
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whole animel life in that place falls into deep slumber. 

I bow to the goddess Suvarne pus pi and to Brahmani, to the 
god Brehma, and to Kusédhvaja; I bow to all serpents end 
goddesses; I bow to all ascetics. 

Mey ell Bre ehmanas end. Ksatriyes come under my power; may 
ell Vaisyes end Saaresbe at my beck and cell. 

‘Obletion to thee, 0 Amile, Kimile, Vayujare, Prayoge, 
Pheke, Kevayusve Vikiele, end Dentakateke, Obletion to thee. 

Mey the dogs which sre enxiously keeping wetch over the 
villece fall into deep and heppy slumber; these three white 
dart sane Bee oe the porcupine are the creationof Brahmet 
All prophets (siddha) have fallen into deep sVonber. I do 
ceuse sleep to the whole villege es fer es its béundery till 
the sun rises. Oblation ! 

The epplication of the above mantra is as follows 

When a men, having fested for seven nights and secured 
three white dart-like heirs of e porcupine, mekes on the 
fourteenth dey of the derk helf of the month obletions into 
the fire with 10€ pieces of the secrificial firewood of 
khedire (mimosa catechu) end other trees, together with honey 
end clarified butter, chenting the ebove mantra, and when, . 
' chanting the same mentra, he buries one of the hairs et the 
entrance of either a village or a house, within it, he causes 
the whole enimal life therein to fall into aeons zumber. 

I bow to Bali, the son of Vairocene, to Senbara, acqueinted 

with a hundred kinds of mesic, Nikumbhe, Nareke, ‘Kumbhe , 


Tentukecche, the great demon; 
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to Armeleva, Premila, Mendoluke, Thatodbela , to Krane 
with his followers, and tothe famous women, Paulomi. 

Chenting the secred mantres, I do take the pith or the 
bone of the corpse (Sevessrika) productive of my desired ends -- 
mav Salaka demons be victorious; salutation to them; oblation ! -~- 

Mey the dogs which are anxiously keepins wetch over the 
villege fall into deep end happy slumber. 

May e11 prophets (sidaherthen ) fell into heppy sleep about 
the object which we are seeking from sunset to sunrise and till 
the attainment of my Gesired end. Oblation ! . 

The application of the above mantra is as follows : 

Heving fasted for four nights and having onthe fourteenth 
dey of the dark helf of the month performed enim#1 sacrifice 
(beli) in cremetion grounds, one should, repeeting the ebove 
mentre collect the pith of a corpse (savaserike) and keep it in 
2 basket made of leaves (patrapahttelse). When this besket, 
peing pierced in the centre by a dert-like hair of a porcupine, 
is buried, chanting the ebove mantra, the whole animsel life 


therein falls into deep siumber.' 


Lee Shamesastry, op.cit., pp. 451ff. Shemasastry's translation 


slightiy differs from the original text quoted here, 

R.P.kengile (op.cit., p. 585) trenslates 'yathe svepentyajagera 
- +.» bhendekeh' thus : 
| 'As the boa constrictors sleep, as also the cemukhailss sleep, 


so may men sleep, elso those who, in the villege, are curious. 


With a thousand vessels and with a hundred fellies of 
cheriots, I shall enter this house; let the vessels remain 
silent.' According to him bilakhe meens a mouse or a hole~ 
diggver. | 


He (Loc. cit. ) translates {Triratropositah Krsnecatur- 
Se eee ee 


dasyan Pusyeyoginyém St vapakiha st@abileuwivalekhanan ee ee’ 
et 
presvapayati' as ‘after fast¢hing for three (days and) nights, 


one should, on the fourteenth of the derk half of a month with 
(the moon in) conjunction with the pusya-constellation, purchase 
from 2 Svepeke women the scrapings made by bilakhas. Placing them 
with mesa-beens in e besket, one should bury it in an uncrowded 
cremation ground. Taking it out on the fourteenth of the next 
fortnight end getting it’ pounded by a maiden, one should make 
pills out of it. Then wherever one throws one pills after recit- 
ing this mentra over it, there one sends all to sleep.' 

Kengle (p.4587) transletes 'Sukhed svapentu siaanagtthe 
cae . yavedarthem phelam mamé as ‘Wey those who have achieved 
their object.-~ the object which we seek -~ sleep happily till 
the rising (of the sun) after its setting, till the object is 
mine as the fruit.! - . 

It is a better transletion. 

According to Kangle siddherthah ‘refers to wealthy men 
jin the town. ! 

Kenele (p. 585) translates “Atigecchats CE «we Alite 
Velite, etc., es 'As I go beyond, may ell together go away. 

0 Alits, 0 Valite, heil to roofs 
Abhi i mantreyitva erhnemt oe Sake lablutebhyeh sveha_ 


a a ee ee 
is transleted by him (p.587) as consecrating with mentres, I take 
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the dead Grins for the seke of success; may it succeed, and 
it does succeed; salutation to quillsbeings. Heil : ‘7 
According to. Kangle (p.585, note 19) opines thet the 
the sleep~-cherms presvapana-mantras are ‘intended primarily for 
thieves. '! a: 
‘The Sanmukhekelpa , op.cit., pp. iff 
// 0 f/ Osopanen kertukameh 
/7 6a Kanbhe “tkunbhe Kunbés Kernnakerte om Mehekeli 


———_/ 
svapah Snjenakali svepah bhedrakali svapeah kumbhe- 


kernns svapah yavet suryodayas tavet svapeh svaha // 


sersepa satabhimentriten krtva grhe preksipet // 


sedyah svepati // 
Ibid., pp. 12 ff + 
Om nemo namah hri vesa raktenayane bhaskere bhava 


S vasam agacched ana Grevya-vahena samayesthapane svahe // 


pasenegutika grhye siddharthekena misrayet // 
SS aeunnnn eineenemeeeneeeeenr ann anne 
setebhimentri / tem krtve ... . bhuya tedeyet / 


usopaney krteam phavati / ' 

Tbid.,pp. 13 fF 
// (om) // Osopanen kerttikemeh // imamsersapl maharaudre 

rudresyevam sgete / ya nidre kunbhekernnesye ‘asivisapta 
sya gavesys yuddhe va hetasastasya ce / ya nidra 
predhedyentu ye vac cendrasuryodayas tavet svepenta 

Om bhur bhuveh sve damediminisure malameni evasyam 
vasyakera sarvve satvani vasyam anaye svahe /// erhi- 


‘tanam moksenemantre // Kumbhakarnnesye ye nidra 
enn ee ae 


contd: . « .« 
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‘ gonasasya ca ya nidr& Kumbhakernnasye phasind 
Ee nae 
sudhaséksapiséecikagrhitasya svapiddhi purussa ‘ 
“ ra e Ka © 


smesanemrtakem yatha osopena# kerisyami //- 


sarvvakurkuta. bhuktasyapapasya va yavat 
eee rrr rete netentent neni 
suryodeyam bhavati // tavat svapantu curukande 


I oof 
nema te svahe // namo mehapurusesya ®elivirocenes*t 


~ _ - any tty —_ 
candresenamuttripince sahasura mehesure yate ye 


a 
na le e le eparajitem // ya nidre kumbhakarnnasya 
TT 
dasidasakarmakarasya ya nidra denentuta yavat 
TTT ge 
suryods yasye darsanam svaha // 


A alse 
See, pp. 15, 19, Ml, 51, 56, 61. 


6. Spells causing change in complexion, appearance , Sex, etc. 


For the formulae for causing disfiguration or change of 
colour, see Kautilya, ed. Basak, op.cit., pp. 150ff. 
- * : — , 
Svetebestemutre saptaratrositaih siddhsrthekeissiddhem 


a 
toilem, katukeldveu mesardhemdsesthitam cetuspeda- 


sapteratradurdhven Stetagerdabhasye lendeyavei- 
ssiddhan, geuresersepetallam virupekerenem / 

Eteyorenyatarasya autre landerasasiddham siddher- 
theteilomarketulepe tenge curns prative pam Svetikerenen / 

Svetakukkutejagerelendayogeh Svetikeranen / | 
Svetabastamutre svetasersepah saptaratrositastakra- 
narkeks tremarkatileketukenatsyavileneasea esa 
pokgasthito yogeh svetikaranam / 


\ nner ye : 
Samudremendukisenkhe sudahakedalikserata- 


“a —_~ 
_kreyogeh svetikarenan / 
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~ aa _ _ _ 
Kedalyavalgujaksararasasuktah surayuktestakra- 
rn 
‘Ckatulesnuhilavanam dhanyam ca paksasthite ygzen 


an 
sveti karanam / 


OY — “7 — . . 
Katuklavauvalligate naramardhamesasthitan 
i tt GI 

; ea . 
Saurasarsapapistam romnam svetikeranam / he 


Arkattlo 'rjune kTtay sveté oa grhegaulaKs / - 
Etene pistenSbayektah kesaesyuh sevikhopengAreh // 
Kukkut ikodatakgestavarina leyuktenshdrayamano 


vatakaseyasnatah sahe carakalkedigddah 


krsnoh bhavati / va 


= : 40 
Sekunskanfutallayuktaharitalemanes tsi¥. 


oe 3 h 
syamikaranam / * 
Kangle (op.cit., p. 579) translates the above passage thus :. 


"O41, prepared from mustard seeds kept from seven nights 
in the urine of white goats and kept in 4a bitter gourd for a4 
mowth and helf a moyth, is a means of disfiguring quadrupeds 
and bipeds. 

The oil of white mustard seeds, boiled with barley-grains 
(taken) from the dung of a white donkey fed on butter-milk and 
barley, efter seven nights, is means of disfiguration. 

Mustard o11, boiled along with the urine and dung, of 
either of these two, with the addition of the powder of arke., 
tule and patanga, is a means of making (a person) white. | 


. a 
A mixture of. the dung of a.white cock end a boe constrictor , 


is a means of making. white. 
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White mustard seeds, kept in the urine of a white goat 
for seven nights, butter-milk, the milk of arka, salt and grains -- 
this mixture kept for a fortnight is ea means of making white. 


'A mixture of the female seg-frog, conch-shell, sudha, 


1.@., murva grass, kadali, salt and butter-milk, is a means 

of making white. The soured juices of Kadali,avaleuja and ksara, 
mixed with wine, butter-milk, arka, tila, snuhi, end salt and 
the sovr gruel of srains, ~~ this mixture kept for a fortnight 
isa meens of making white.' [7860 5:7579, note 8/7. 

The flour of white mustard seeds, kept for helf a month | 
in a bitter gourd while still on the creeper, is a means of 
making hair white. ‘ 

The insect thet is known as alojuna end the white house- 
lizard -- hair smeared with this paste (prepared from them). 
would become as white as a conch-shell. 

[Tn the, text quoted above, we have arke, tule, two kinds 
of arjuna and en insect. Kangle says that this is not very 
convincing. “sco erga De 580, note 10. 7 


One, eating (food ) containing the roots of Kukkuta, 


kosataki and Satavari, becomes fair~complexioned in 9 month. 
One, bething in a decogtion of vata (and) smeared with 
the pulp of sahacara , becomes plack. | 
Yellow orpiment end red arsenic, mixed with the oil of. 
Selon and kengu, are a means of making dark." ° 


a (op Cok +) Wp. SU bt: 
The Sannukhaka pa describes many spells for changing the 


eppearence laa.ote pr HEE 
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(Om) // ayam ayam gandha sarvvakarnmika sveyam satmukhe- 


ee ” — i | «¢ —= w. 
ne dharitam // sarvvasaubhaégyam jansnam sa rvvatra 
oO 


selara / usirah / utpala ./ manjiste / kusta / 

tegara privele / vaca / bhadramusta / Kesmiveh / 
visamusakeh / aguru / dvecandana / patamenjari / asva 
jirnna sarppi / sumukha / padmakesareh trinsatabhi 


_ = = i a —. 
samebhageani karayet / akasavarina pigayet ca gutikan 


kerayet // cchaya. parisosayet smasanen 


sedeksaramentrena jepya //...... 


a 


mukhe aharite yam icchati ted rupem va keroti /... 
valim nivedya astottaran japet / puna suddhakastenseni 
mahodedhi / samabhagan krtva navani tabhyaktanam 
astasahasran juhuyat / sa phasman grhya nartake 

Sara / padmakesara / aguru / kumkume / candana / 
utpala / Ssrivestaka / etc, samabhagem urtva 
“avasevarina plsayet // sahasre parijapya atmana 


parilepayet // paksigenam icchanti / paksisamam 
A tpg ee grea tt CC IE RA nt ener ann NO 
Contd: .. 


aparajitam // kumkema / gorocand / syamakah / so nayakah / 
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” ; 
* bhavati // pasusamam icchanti / pasusamam bhavati / 
TT nT 
strim icchanti stri bhavati purusam icchanti puruso 


bhavati / 


Tbid., pp. 68ff. : 
. oe ~ . tL . — . 
On harine sveha // sramekurkutanitram sarasanetram 


Krsnavidalanetran traidharerudhirena gud ikam vafet // 
ee 
tat mukhe dharitene visvarupo bhavati // 


ee eee 


* s e ° . e ‘ cd e * e ® 


Om namo adityaye krama 2 curu 2 svaha / golengulanetran 
vanaranetran ccKagarudhirena gutikan karayet // 
ett PI pag sete np 


‘Tet mukhe dharitena uluko bhavati, // 


Tbid., po. 69ff..: 
Om harini 2 hara 2 svaha / paksigajenetra mandukenetra / 


kurkutarudhirene Ksaudraina gutikam vafet ghrtakta 


mukhe praksipya vrddho bhavati // Om harini 2 
See EE 
parakrame svaha // etenaiva matrains jivenjiva 


. (o) 7 _ ; = . 
tittiri Phaprste sikhandi / etad am turvva’ bhatam 


f= — — 
grhye sivarudhirena gutikam karayet // tat mukhe 


a@haritena svamutrena bhukseyet // yam icchati 


tad rupen dharayati // 
7. Charms for breaking fetters) 
Here are two charms for breaking fetters (Koutilya, op.cit-, 
ed. Basak, op.cit., p. 152) : 
“Cucundari khenjariteh khSrakitasca pisyate, / 


Asvamutrene semsrsta nizalanam tu bhanjanam // 
* ne 


Ayeskantova pasanah / , 
cinainieanenninne an 
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f° ‘The musk-rat, the wog-tail and the salt-insect are ground 
to powder; mixed with the urine’of a horse, (they ere) a means 
of breaking chains.' The sun-stone 6r any other stone is a 
bresker of chains. 


; 7 * -cxek . 
See Kangle, op.cit., 582; arthesastra , gtnens,, Basak ,|96l) 
Vol. IZ, pe 319.7 | 

The Senmukhakelpa, op.cit., De. 32 3 


— ~ ~~, a —_ oo * 
devi svahea // agni hotrabhasma.aka sasim Ksalem 


satabhimantritam krtva nigadasystayet - ~~ 
A 


vandhanamokso bhaveti // a Ao _y 
ia ll 
See The Brhat Tantrasarah, ed. Krpvdinenda, “NO : ; 


Atha nigadavandhanamoksanam / Om namah nirrte rte 


tigmatejo yanmayam vivreta vandhameta yamena dattan 
a ti NT A tt, 


'tasva samvida nottame, nake aghoroha vairama / 


isya nigedabhen jenamantrasya prajapetirrsirni- 


rrtirdevata trstupchando vandhanadivyasanaparihare 


viniyogah / 


When this is recited ten thousand times, one will be 
released. from bonds or confinemént ( Vandhanadvysasanacés mukto 


“ phavati . .. ). 


8. Spells for making holes in walls : 
The Senmukhekalpe describes spells for making holes in 


walls (op.cit., pp. 12-13 ) 
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* Cm - —_— . . 
(Om) // caurasastran karttukemah // Om namo nameh hrt vese 


raktanayana. bhaskere bhava s vasem agacched ana adravya ~ 
vahsna samayasthapana svaha // pasanegutike srhya siddhar- 


thakens misrayet // satabhimentri / tan urtva disividiss 


saksipet // disékrto bhaveti // ... . kudye ca simhemukhan 
likhye Yraksasamukham va li khya tatrsiva yogena tadeyet // 
TT 
viderayati yasye ce yam icchati tan keroti // niskramya 


tenei va pesanena tadayet // punal sanharati // 


See also pp. 30 and 59. 
9, Spells causing blindness / 


Kautilya describes several formulae for causing blindness. 
Here are es les. ~ | 
some samp J Vol. TE, (967, 
Keutilya, XIV. 1 (ed. Besak, op.cit., p. 148) 
~ , — Cs) 
Putikitametsyaketutumbisatakardamedhmendragopa curnam 


— -_ _ _ , _. Pore 
putikitaksudraralshemavidaricurnam va basta- 


fs = = 

srmzakhuracurneyuktamandhikaro dhumah / 

em oe 

{ 'The smoke caused by burning the power of putikita ( 2 
a 


stinking insect), fish, katutumbi (e kind of bitter gourd), the 


a 
berk of satakerdama (7), and indragopa (the insect cochinesl), ~ 


or the powder of putikita, ksudrarele (the resin of the plent, 
canine 


shorea robusta), and hemavidari (%):, mixed with the powder of the 


hoof and horn of a goat, causes blindness.' 7 
Shemasastry, op-cit., p. 442, 
Kautilya, XIV. 3 (ed. Basak, op.cit., ». 156) 
Krsnacaturdadyan Sestrahetaya gauk kopilayay pittena 


tt rt 


ra javrksemeyimamitrapratinam anjyat; andhikaranam J 


a 
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Lf When the figure of an enemy carved out of rajevrksa 


on 
(cassia fistulae) is be smeared with the-bile of a brown cow 
Deanne 
killed with a weapon on the fourteenth day of the dark half 


of the month it causes plindness (to the ‘enemy).' 7 
See_snemasastry, op.cit., pp. 454-55, 
Wu Senmukhokelpa, op.cit., p. 18 : 
// 0 // Grstivendhé kartukameh // On mehesendya vi nmahe 
mantrens setabhimantritan krtve pamsu caturdisan ksipet / 


arsti stambhe yati // 
me 
Ibid., p. 21 
// 0 // arstistambhanam karttukameh // Om the 2 ta 2 ka 2 - 
A 


khe 2 sa 2 svaha // hastadvaye devavamsapatra satebhiman- 
ty 


tritem krtvs grhya drsti stembhayati // 
see p. 51. 
aw ' 


10. Spell for knowing about things in a house 
The Sannukhakelpe , op.cit., p. 17: ; 
// On // vastuvidyakarttukemah // vrhaspatidesyoa 
ff ees eee 


si sarvve risibhir nnirmmita vastudeva vestudeva 


eee 
ke thayisyami vrhaspativaco ys - tha svahe_ // 
a nen 


_ * wv “~ * 
Siddhertheka citibhasmeamisrem satabhimentriteam 
eee, — Oa 
krtva vastumedhye tedeyet // dravyan janati // 


dharmminiserpssye vese mahataile mahanderityenta 


neg cletem ce senem krtva, piseyet // hesteu prelipya 


bhunya sprset kudyagetem dravyan janatt /f- . 
et 


ars 


see p. 53 also. 
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11. Spells for entering into others! houses / 
The Senmukhekalpe, op.cit., p. 5h 
mantsi / priyensuh / usire / vyaghranekhe / vijapurek~ 


ee 
tvac / indrehastah / ete samabhagam krtve ake savarina 


bhya paragrhendham iva ye thesulrhens pravigati 
i 
cf. FrovPnande Ieongeends. op.ecit., De. 435. 
12. Some other spells 
The Sanmukheke1pa (op. cit., p.29) also describes spells 
for cleaving mountains, eerth, trees, etc. which micht have’ been 
used by thieves end robbers to escape through them while beine 
pursued by the police end others 
parvvatevidarnen kerttukamah // Om mahasens / mehavele 
perekremeye mebievidré yeneyi | vrkeepervyetepessnabiini-~ 


sarsape / mayuracendrike // vajesionke / - ekikrtye 
satabhimentritan krtva parvvetan tadayet / vidarayenti 

urtve yatre icchati tatre gaccheti // kydyan tadeyet 
Kautalye refers to spells that enable a person to walk long 


distences without fatigue (XIV.2; Bassk, op.cit., p. 152) 
A 
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Uluke grahrevestbhamustre cormopSnahdvebhyaiys vatapatreih 


Na 
7 
praticchedya pencaséayojananyasranto gacchati / sy neken- 


BAY es * oN tee — ms ~ ~ 
kakakegrdhrehemsakreuncavicirallanam majjano retamst 


 yetansi va sarvevarnikeni garbbapatenanyustrikas yenebbipuye 

f ‘When e men makes @ journey, wearing the shoes made of 
the skin of ea cemel, smeared over with the serum of the flesh 
of an owl and e vulture and covered over with the leaves of the 
banyan tree, he can walk fifty yojenss without any fatigue. (then 
the shoes ere smeared over with) The pith, merrow or sperm of the 
birds, syena, kanko , kaka ,. grdbre, hemse, kreunce, and vicirallae, 
(the treveller weering them) can walk a hundred yojenes (without 
any fatigue). The fat or serum derived from rogssting a pregnant | 
camel together with s sptape re (lechites scholeris), or from 
roesting dead children in cremation grounds, is applied to render 
a journey of e hundréd yojanes easy. 7 

Shamasastry, OpOhbes Depo Kp. 9 1) 

The Sennukhake 1 pe Aescribes spells for very quick movement 


* 7 oe ~ ~ nn oe 
// Om kraum svaha // enena mantrena kepicchemenjart 


( 


suvernneceur ike siddharthekatailan va a ntarikse -. 
“Ake savarire pisayet // ekeratrositena eke lingesmesanem 
va geatva servve Kermmikevela datva. pujayet // sirast 


e 
mrgeicarmens kareyet // himisametryna vinsati yojena. 


gacchati 7, 


ta, 
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Spells ‘for walking on water (Tbid., p. 71) 
// Om harini 2 moha 2 bhitte 2 sveha // erddhanetran 
Sn SNS 


valakenetram gomayunetram / garddabhanetran pance 


pencasanetram / kumbhiravasa same yukta teneaive nudhi- 


*- pene gutiken kereyet // taste erhya nasti.ki cid 


: —_— = —. kK 
bhayam tasys tenenjitanetray~, // vasaya saha pada 


mraksayet // jale sthelaved gacchati // 


Also see p.. 45. ; . 
The Perisistaperven, XII. 70-71 refers to @ megical 
unguent which enabled a monk to walk on water es if it were 
arylend : 
Viahiye pedelepen ca yeduke versdteye co_/ 


— hh. Oe —_ 
Jele'pi sthelevatpadan vinyesya senceacerah sah // 


were experts in aji-serts-of-megic. Asthe work, Sanmukheke lps 
(Rites of Skende)-agein end—egein refers toSkande,_teskeradipati | 
the-caurasastra, and the spells crenerally used by thieves—and— 
robbers, it-moy—be-essumed _thet—this—beok_wes—primarily written 
for those criminals. 

Keautilye describes two. interesting charms which might have 


been used by thieves (XIV.3; Besak, op.cit., p. 157 )*: 
‘Ratripreksayam pravrttayam pradipegnisu mrtadhenossta~ 


nett ce itt Nt A tt nett tt A 


nanutkrtya dahayet / Dagdhan vrsamttrena pesayitva 


; oO” : = : = 
nevekunbhamentgrlepayet; tam gramamapesavyem. parineye 


‘tatre nyestam navanitamesan tetsarvemagacchatiti / 
a See em 
7s — 
Krsnacaturdasyam Pusyayoginyam suno legnakasya yonau 
Kelayasin mudrikem presayet; tam svayam patitam 
ne NN a th 


‘grhniyat; taya vrksaphalenyakeritanysgacchanti / 


2, 


ay 


3 


L Wher 2° “night show is going on, one should cut out 
the udders of a deed cow end burn them in the ‘flemes of a a lainp. 
When burnt, he should erind them with*the urine of se bull and 
Smear a new jar inside (with it). When one takes it wound the 
vitllere leftwise, whatever butter may have beén kept there by: 
those (villegers), all that comes. (into it). 

on the fourteenth of the derk fortnight, when there is 
conjunction ‘(of ‘the*itoon) with the pusye - constellation, one 


should insert into the vulve of @ biteh in hegt an iron signet 


~ ming One. should pick it up when fallen of its own’ eaccore .. 


Fruits from t rees, come to one who called with it.' 7 R.P. Kenle, 


~op.cit., p? 590. fo 
The Sannukhakalpa , op.cit., p. 70 nes a Somewhat Similar 
spell for bringing” things or persons C$ . 


sarponetran parevatanétram kurkutsrudhirene 


qadien Kerayet // tenianjeyetrayacchats / ten 


niriksam anayati / 


Sk2, 


Some Questions Regarding Thieves and Robbers { 
% y 7 . . 


1. Recruitment 
Thieving and” ‘robbery hed never peen the monopoly of any 
particuler ceste or tripe. Indeed the profession wes open to every- 
body. Besides the poor¢gand the destitute, princes, sons of noblemen 
and evén Brehmanes resorted to it. We have already referred to the 
Brehmene thief, Servileke. On encountering a stranze-looking 
Brahmene in ‘the Vindhye forest, prince Ra javehans requested him ‘to 
disclose his identity. The Brahmane seid, liyethis forest dwell 
neny noiinal Brahnenas, nen who abandon seripturel end other 
learning, spurn, the duties of their order, -put away truth, purity 
and all the virtues; who seek after sin, following the lead ‘of 
savages and cating their food. of one of these I was the reprobate 
son, and. my neme ifs Metange . With a L varberons “teeny t would enter 
settlements, "seize wealthy villagers. with thet wives and children, 
imprigop | them in the forest, plunder all their property, and destroy 
(1) 


them. So I lived, a strengér to pity. Though robbers some- 
times drew to their ranks men of upper castes, robbery in en 
orgenized way was generelly practised by low-cless people end wild 
tribes so much so that from the Vedic times onwards, such people 
heve always been disparagingly described es ‘Thieves and robbers in 


literature and folkftales. peo 
In fiction, ‘atleast, the names of the wild tribes, such 


/ me 
es Soberas, Pulindas, Wisedés, Kirates and the like, hseve lost every 


trace of the ethnic or geographic mesning which thev pore in an older 


time. (2) In fiction the entire list is synonymous with orgenized 


+ 


te 


; a APE te 


brigends and their nemes' ere used without any sign of differentie- 
tion. (3) 
2. Habitat 


Thieves generally lived in desolate pleces* : like the 
outskirts of villeges,.towns, in underground caverns near deserted 
temples or sencteriet) Sometimes they elso lived in villages, hills 


end forests. The cave of a thief was luxuriously furnished and 


(5) 


illumineted: by blezing Lamps. King Virabahu entered a thief:'s 


ceve where there were beautiful women adorned-with meny. jewels 


full of ever new delights and looking - like the city of mnoxes. ©? 


Numerous families of thieves lived in the .caves, which, shut in 
by bamboo network, were in the recesses of the mountain vaipnara. ‘7? 
Thieves generally frequented public roads, bathing places, pleces 
of pilsrimege, temples, wine-shops, gambling houses, brothels and 

w nakoo A mentioned 
the like which will, be jceseribed in_detaid in e subsequent chepter. 
Robbers menerally lived in forests, hills, boréers of kingdoms, and . 
in villanes ‘of their own. A few names of the forests haunted by 
robbers heve been preserved in literature and folk/tales “though tt 
4t difficult to say whether all of them were reel or fictitious 
names. These sre the Vindhya, Raudra, oH the Durgetilake mountain, 
Sadurgadri, Kadamberi, Dantarektike; Hintala, the jungles of the 
(8) 


Veibhara mouygtein near Re jegrha , et Cie’. There were certainly 
dense forests heunted by robbers on or near important trade-routes 
connecting srest cities and ports like Sravasti, Pratisther Na , 
‘REjeerhe, Teksasild, Temralipti, Vidise , et 29) As pointed out 


_ _ (10) - 
earlier, the Vedabbha Jeteka speeks of a forest which lay on 
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the road that connected the Varanasi and. Cedi countries as being 
infested ty two gangs of 500 robbers each. As already mentioned , 
. Hinfen-Tsang speaks.of forests in the Punjeb, on the benk of the 
Genzes end @lso in many parts of India which were heunted by 
“ferocious robbem The Vindhya forests, notorious for brigandage, 
have been described thus : 'Here hundreds of lions are killed by 
the mountoin-tribe chiefs who are eager to possess peerpecds or 
the frontal globes of elephants clinging to the tips ‘of their 
claws. The forest looks like the city of the Goa of Death, because 
it is as fearful as the haunt of deeth. Like en army ready for 
battle with arrows fixed to bows, end with the raising of the war~ 
cries, it has been regi ing on bene and asene trees snd dinning 
with the roars of dions. Khadga trees (ob with rosmine rhinoceroses | 
and is adorned with red sandal trees and thus resembles the Goddess 
Durge who is. frightful with the prandishing of her sword and who 
has enointed her body with red sandal paste. It has in its vicinity 
huge mountains. 1(11) 

Another description of the seme forest: ‘through orief 
at being overrun with many robbers, it made its crv heerd day ond 
nitht in the shrill screams of enimals which were being slein in 
it by lions end other noisome beasts .. . its space seemed ever 
to extend before ere traveller as fast eas he crossed it. (12) 

Neer Rejegrhe there was ‘the mountein Vaibhera, adeli¢ht- 


ful with its plateaux, which was ever a place of repose for both 


thieves and escetics. The monntein where thousands of lions and 
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tigers roared by day, while / by night _7 it was terrifying with 


the howls of jackals and the hootings of owls, wes resplendent 
* 
with vensspati meesured by eighteen bheras (loed) end with cescedes 


2 
like marvellous ropes of pearis.! $12) Robber~settlements were 
1 -. (1 — 
generelly known ¢s corepelit, | 3) coregemake, Ut) pakkena , ‘15) etc, 


; (16) ae 
Some of the names of *he robber-settlements were Simheguha, 


— wo ae = 

Bhisena , Girikurungike, Karbhagriva, etc. 
In the Vivagasuye, 7) snere is a vivid description of 

a robber-settlement named Sélédavi which was Situated in ai forest 
“in the north of Purimatéle. It wes loceted in an unepproechable 
mountein-ravine, guarded by « wall end bamboo hedses and encircled 
by > trench formed by inaccessible waterfalls of the mountain. It 
hed one gete, meny secret passegés end e water~-supply of its own. 
Even en ermvy could not capture it. The owner of this settlement, 
Vijaye gave efeylun to all bed chrrecters like thieves, debeuches, 
cut-purses (ganthibheye), burglars (sandhiccheya), wearers of regs 
(gamblers and thieves who cannot get proper clothes to put on), 
persons whose hands and noses have been cut off, nen_whe-heve-beer 
cub_off, men who have been exiled or declared undesirables for 
grave crimes and the like. Secure in his stronghold, this robber 
Vijeye ‘raided towns and villages, lifted cattle, took ceptives 
(who were relessed on ransom), committed highway robberies, 
terrorised people by breaking open their walls, torturing then, 
destroying their property, beating them, ousting them, etc., and 
even by exacting taxes from them at pleasure. He even demanded 


taxes fyom king Wabebele himself. After him, his son Abhagzasens 
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. 18 . 
harassed the country like nin. | The chief of a Bhille villaece, 
; . ao 


lived with many other bandits ‘terrible as Yama's servants, vastly 


(49) The 


—™~~ (20) 
_ Mallinathacaritfe refers to s village "turbulent with the 


hallisaka dences of the robbers! women." A robber-village, called 
(21) 
! 


cruel, like Raksasas (ogres) thet infest the night. 


Simhaguha, was 'a gathering plece for harlots. The stronghold 


“~ 
of the robber-chief, Durgapisaca, was situated on a table-—land of 
the Vindhyas which was tangled end inaccessible, -? The wells of 
— “a 
. the palece of the Bhille chief, Ekakikesarin, were covered with 
(23) 


the tusks of elephants and sdorned with tiger-skins. Here is 
a description of eo berbarian settlement in the Kedamberi : 'T 


peheld the parberien settlement, a very market place of evil deeds, 
Tt was surrounded on all sides by boys engaged in the chase, un- 
leesing their hounds, teaching their feloons, mending snares, | 
carrying weapons end fishing, horrible in their ettire like 
demoniacs. Here and there the entrance to their dwelling hidden 

by thick bamboo forests, was to be inferred, from the rising of 

smoke of orpiment. On all sides the enclosures were made with skulls, 
the dust heaps 4n the roads were filled with bones; the yards of the 
huts were miry with plod, fet and meat chopped up. The life there 
‘consisted of hunting; the food, of flesh; the ointment, of fat; 

the garments, of coarse silk, the coaches, of dried skins; dogs as 
household attendants cows for riding; “wine and women men's only 
employment; blood as obletion to gods; cattle es secrifice. The 

(28) 


plece wes the imege of all hells. References to robber-villages 


(25) 


are numerous. The criminal activities of the robber ‘persisted 
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till quite recent times. G.F.Whiteworth seys that there were 
dacoits who were robbers by profession end brought up their chil- 
dren to the same occupation. They were banditti with stroncholds 
* to retire to and often committed raids on a lerge scale, a gang 


(26) 


in some cases numbering several hundreds. Robbers alweys 
kept strict vigil over their settlements and their spies care- 
fully collected information regarding the plans and meesures of 


the kings egainst their settlements. '@7) 


3. Guilds ¢ 
Thieves andrrobbers formed guilds of their own and lived 
under their chieftains know as palliss, pallipati, chorajettheka , 
corasenavai, ete. 78) According to Bloomfield, ‘entire communities 
or Suilds of thieves and robbers operated under the tutelage of 


the goddess Durga (Kali, Devi, ete.) who is also the tutelery 


wv” 
divinity of the thugs. The wild tribes of Bhillas, Sebsras, Pulin- 


das, Kiratas, etc., who infest forests, especially the Vindhya. 


forests, espectelly the Vindhva forest, heve ge continuous organi- 
zation under reguler chiefteins (pe1tise) and kines; they in‘ addi- 


tion to robbing, also offer human sacrifices to Durge, 1 (29) 


The 
Jatake stories (30) often refer to robber-guilds generally con- 
sisting of 500 robbers (500 is certeinly a conventional number). 
There are also references to robber-bands of 900, 499, 400, 50, 
eto. 32) As occupation often determined the caste in ancient 
India, robbers beine of the same caste grouped themselves together, 


lived in the seme villege, framed some laws binding upon every 


‘member of their guild and for livelihood, attacked caravans and 
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travellers under their leeder who was generally the oldest man 

in their guild or the strongest and boldest robber of their settle- 
ment. The Reveda, Atharvaveda, Vajaseneyi Semhita, Pencavihsa | 

. Brahmeng , ete., refer to the Vrata which means 'troop'. According 
. to Roth, it means, a 'guild'. The word 'Yrata-pati' (lord of 
troops) mentioned in the Ye jurveda Samhitas probably means, 
according to Zimmer, 'the chief of a band of robbers, 1 (52) 

panini 9? refers to the ayudheyivins, Of them, the Vrates 
followed violent pursuits. They lived by plunder and violence. 

‘The Vrsetas were bands of war-Like roving eboriginel tribes with 
whom the Aryans came into conflict. The Reveda refers to the Aryven 
heroes as Vratasahah (VI. 75. 9) Ne From Panini it appears that the 
Vretes Lived at en elementary stage of sangha government. The 

(34) 


Vratas were probably the same es the vretyvas. Most probably 


they were degraded Aryens and @id not observe the rules that 


(35) _ 
regulated Aryan life. 35 The Vratyas are mentioned in the Ya jur- 
ff — — 
veda, Athervaveda, Paincavimsa Brahmana and the gatres . ‘26? It is 


difficult to determine the locality where these people lived. Their 
nomed life (iste = Veg rant) however, suggests that they vere the 
western tribes of the lands beyond the Sarasvati, (37) Probably 
‘most of these people were Yaudhas (warriors). ‘Since Panini's 

time up to now, the predatory habits (utsedhe) of these tribes 

have continued. For example, the Zakkekhel clan of the Afridis ere 


g 
notorious as the most active bends of thieves on the frontier.’ (38) 
According to Kautilye, (39) the Kambojas, the Surastras, the 


- a 
Ksatrives, the Srenis and thers lived by economic vocetion end 
aad demeaneemmenemmemmanend  cmaspesemmemeal sdameninansl 
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_ the profession of arms. These cuties ™ ; maintained armed bands 


from which the king recruited soldiers? 


“ 
Sometimes @ sreni, which was @ guild of fizhting men who 


normelly carried on peaceful occupetion or just e guild of artisans 


or merchents which supplied soldiers to the royel army end protec- 
ted itself with armed men -- the men being its brave members, 
consisted of many men end caused oppréssion by theft end votenohs) 
Keutilys 1) elses refers to the coragans: (fuilds of robbers) from 
which soldiers might be recruited by a weak king. According to 
gustin, “7? CYendragupte Maurya collected ea tand of robbers and 
overthrew the Greeks with its help. Some hold that these robbers 
were the republicen peoples of the Punjeb. It mar be contended that 
Chendregupta recruited his soldiers from some robber-guilés of 
that area. The Reveds (13) refers to the troops of the Maruts by the 
terns , sarahe , Vrata, end Gana. Does Vreta ref erg to the contingent 
Suppies by the robber=suild called Vrete ? According to Brhespeta ("") 
robbers should settle their disputes according to their own laws. 


Does this refer to the laws of the robber-guilds ? The rules to 


-be followed by robbers regarding the distribution of the booty have 


been. mentioned esrlier. 

According to the Vineya-piteaka, a woman-thief ‘should not 
be ordained as a nun without the sanction of the authorities con- 
cernea 1 (#5) The sanction of her guild was necesssry in such cases. 
The robber-chiefs often became so powerful as to defy the kings and 
emperors. (6? In stength and wealth some of then '?? could be 


compared with kings and cases of eiitence on eimost equal footing 


between Aryan kings and ‘heads of Honsfiryen tribes with plundering 
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hebits were rare. Before describing their dress, appearance , 
strength, etc., a few samples of their names may be given, The 


aaa 


nemes generally symbolize, as expected, cruelty or ruffian- 
ism : Cendesimha, Simhacenda, Simhaparakrama , Durgapisace , Bhine, 
Bhimala, Drdhepreharin and the like. Probably most of these names 


were fictitious Cz) 


4, Dress, appearance, strength, etc. | 


The clothes generally worn by thieves at the time of 
thieving have been referred to eerlier. The Gress of robbers and 
chiefs of criminel tribes were, however, pent The leader of 
the Vretyes, @ nomadic criminel tribe tigre a turban (usnisa), 
carried a whip (pratoda) a kind of bow (jyahroda), was clothed 
in a bleck (ursnese ) garment ond two skins (ajine), black and 
white (krena-velekse) .. . The others, subordinate to the 
leader, hed garments with fringes of red (valukentani dematusani), 
two fringes on each, skins folded double (dvisamhitany ejinent), 
and sandals (uvanah). The leader wore also an ornement (niské ) 
of siiver, 15°) 
The Sabera leader, Matenga in the Kedembari wore e silk 
| dress red with cochineal. Some of his followers wore crows! 
feathers and others ‘like the days of the reiny season, hed gar- 
ments derk as clouds. (51) A follower of the robber-chief Vindhya- 
ketu is described.as having ¢ ‘bow in hand, with his hair tied 
up in.a knot behind with oe creeper, black himself end wearing a 
(52) The men of the Shbare King 


loin-cincture of Bilva leaves. 


Mayevetu were adorned with peacocks! featiers, elephants' teeth, 


~ 
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and clothed in tigers! skins. (99? The éepare women used the tails 
7 RE Dane 
of peacocks as garments, strings of gunja fruit end peeris as 
ornaments, and the ichor that flowed from the forehead of elephants 
end musk as perfumes. 2”? 

Thieves and robbers were generally very strong and stout. 
Agaledsatta saw a thief an the guise of 6 religious mend icant having 
firm calves end long legs. The staff-like arms of another thief | 
‘resembled the trunk of en elephent, Spscious was his chest, 
shagey his hair; he was endowed with the fresh bloom of youth, 
fierce, red-eyed end rong-legeed. 199): skmvitena PoP ponsted that 
in strength, he was @ lion and a wolf to rend and soot Ome thief 
Purnabhadra wes very tell having arms messive like a long iron 
var, 97) Wayward princes and Prof ligate sons of the rich who often 
took to thieving were often extremely handsome end numerous stories 
about peautiful womenss infatuation for thieves end robbers clearly 
indicste the letter's manly eppearance and bewitching beauty. 

Rauhineya's body ‘shone with an intense light es.if he 
were made of gold; it was difficult to look at him because of his 
splendour, like the sun when it has risen on the earth. He astonish- 
ed the multitude by his fece that resembled the autumnal full-moon; 
his nosé was like e sesame blossom end his eyes were like those of 
2 wagtell. He was resplendent with e serpent-like braid of hair 
that hung down near his mouth which was like e jar of speech-nectar 

- . « » he shone resplendent with his sectarian mark (pundra) and 
with besuteous locks of hair. The rows.of his teeth were like seeds 
‘of the pomegranate fruit; his yoice was pleasant; his neck was 


shell-like; his shoulders broad; he was full-chested end courageous. 
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His arms were like a yoke; both his hands were marked with the 
conch end the disc (signs); his weist wes shaped like an exe; his 
Gisposition was grecious; his ankles were delicate; his lees were 
like a'deer's; his feet were lotus-sheped; his nails gslistened 
with the great brilliance of e mass of the coral-besd plant.’ He 
wes handsomely costumed, ‘erect, calm, very gracious, well-formed , 
proud, bold, brave, powerful, fearless in battle, femilier with 
love, hendsome, a house of love for cherming young women, 18) 
Rauhineye could jump from house to house like a monkey end get 

over the well with a leap like lightning. It was impossible to 

veren him. 'While we follow his track by the road, he disappeers. 
writy, lost by one step,he is lost by 6 hundred.' The thief 

' nohekhura ‘was a terrible men and like quickfsilver personified. > (59) 
A notorious thief aispleyea ©? extraordinary bravery in battle 


Chas freed his friend 


against the army of King Viraket 
by bréaking the jail and organized 8 revolt azeinst the King 
paiaks) prince Apaheravarman, who often resorted to thieving, wes 
extremely handsome, very strong and capable of wounding and 
killing several armed police even in a drunken state, (67) 

The robber-chieftein Durgapisace ‘seemed like a second 
Vindhye renge, for his body was firm as a rocky peek, his hue was 
black es tamales, and Pulindas ley at his foot. His face was ren- 
dered terrible by a netural three-furrowed frown, and so he 
appeared as if Durge, the dweller in the Vindhya range, hed marked 
him with the trident, to claim him es her own.' He was young, 


bleck end crouched to none. 'Like a fresh cloud, he Gispleyed the 


pescock-tail end the gay-coloured bow; like Hiranyéksa, his body 
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wes scarred by the furious boar; like Shatotkeca, he was mighty 


and possessed a haughty end terrible shape; like the Kaliyuge 


he allowed those born under his sway to take pledsure in wicked- 
ness ard break through the bonds of rule. And the mess of his | 
host came filling the earth like the stream of the Nermada, when 
let loose from the embrace of Arjuna. And so the agrregated srmy 
of the Canda les moved on, blackening ell the horizon with a dark 


nue. 1 63) 


Here is a vivid description ot 2 Scbare-chief :: 'He 
wes yet in his early youth; from his great hardness, he seemed 
mede of iron; ... . from his growing beard he was like a young 
royal elephent with its temples encircled by its first line of 
Achor; he filled the wood with beauty thst streamed from him 
sombre as dark lotuses, like the waters of Yamune; he had thick 
locks curled set the ends and hanging on his shoulders . oe 
his brow was broad; his nose wes ster end equiline; his left 
side shone reddened by the pink reys of a jewelled snake's hood 
thet was made the ornement for one of his ears, .... he wes 
perfumed with fragrant ichnor ... . he seemed to tinge space 
by his eye, somewhat pink, as if it were bloodshot... . . he 
hed mighty erms reaching to nis knees, ...'. and his shoulders 
were rough with scars from keen weapons often used to make an 
offering of blood to Keli: the space round his eyes was bright 
and brosd.' His chest wes scarred, waist slender and there wes 
a frown on his brow. He wes e good hunter. He had a sword, a bow 
‘bright as peacock's tail', end a weapon called cakra. He was 


'sdorned with the eyes in the peecock's tails'. He was proud, 
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wicked, ‘the essence of the Iron Age', 'the partial evatera of 
deeth'. By reason of his wtural greatness and horrible form, he 
always inspired awe. He wes surrounded by hounds, captives and 
his countless roiowereY mne Sabara army is thus described : 'The 
sébere army ceme out from the wood like the stream of Farmeda. 

pe vere ; 

tossed by Arjuna's thousand arms; like a wood of temeles stirred 
by the wind; like all the nights of the derk fortnight rolled into 
one. . » « » « Like @ crowd of evil deeds come together; like e 
careven of curses of the many hermits dwelling in the Dendeka 
forest . .. it derkened the wood; it numbered many thousands; 


AA. 
it inspired greet dreak ; it was like a multitude of demons portend- 


(65) A aloo vividly 


4 — ra 
ine disasters. Beni describes the appearance of a Sebara, the 


nephew of Bhukampa, the lord of the Vindhya renge and the lesder » 


of the villese+chiefs thus_:—He had-—his-hair tied into ¢ crest 
eboxe-t To Pebeed—wis 6—peand of née Sven shals Ceek-Tire 


lempbleck.' On his foreheed ‘was an involuntary fréwn which branched 
in three lines; his ear had én ear-ring of ¢lass-like. crystal 

- festened in it, end it assumed a green hue frome parrot's wing 
which ornamented it, while his siewnat bleared eye, with its 
scanty leshes, seemed by its native colouring to distil hyene's 
blood which hed peep applied as a medicine, -= his nose was flet, 
his lower lip tick, his chin low, his jaws full, his forehead 

end cheek-bones projecting, his neck e littke bent down while one 
half of Wis shoulders stood up, -- he seemed to mock the broed 
rocks“of the Vindhyas side with his brawny chest, which was broed- 


eyed by exercise and hardened by incessently bending his bow, 


ot 
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ile his arms, which were more solid then s boa~constrictor, 


med& light of the tallest sale-trees of the Himalaye, he wore 4 


é plant used es an antidote egzainst poison) 
fastened tog&ather by the bristles of boars; he hed a thin belly 

but a prominen® nevel; his huge broad loins were rendered formid-~ 
sble by e sword,\~- the end of which wes anointed with quick silver 
and itg handle was made of polished horn, -- it wes wrepped in s 
short black antelope\skin as in 6 woven covering, and its sheath 
was adorned with the spotted skin of a citreka snake, placed 
petween two strips of the skin of an ahirani snake. His brawny 
thighs: were covered with e flesh that had as it were fallen down 
from his waist which hed grown thin end spere in his early youth ; 
his dark body seemed as it weke to blossom with a leathern quiver 
on his back, made of a beer's skin, wrapped round with a spotted 
leopard's skin, its wooly heir black with the bees thet clustered 
on it, and filled with errows bearikg mostly crescent-sheped heeds.! 
His ‘stout bamboo-like erm bore a bow\resting on his left shoulder 
and which wes adorned with 4 profuse pivment of peacock's gall, 


sinews fashioned of 


and was full of fierce vigour and with it 
Khadira roots, while the top of the arm wes\gay with a blue jay's 
tail fastened on the upper pert. His right herd seemed busily 
engaged with a Vikarne errow having its point dipped in a potent 
poison... He was like a moving dark tamala tree on the side of 
a mountein or a piller of solid stone artificially Wrought, or a 


Lt ; 
Pillar of solid stone artificially wrought, or-a moving mass of 
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black collyrium or @ melting block of iron from the Vindhya', 


en 
a . . ‘ 

exper’ hunter, 'the personified essence of destruction, the embodied 

fruit of sin, the cause of the Kali age, the lover of doém's niznt, 1) 


RE jevahena Saw a robber ‘govered with scars of wounds 


inflicted by weapons, whose body was as hard as iron, whose Brehmane - 
hood was inférable from his sacred thread’ (but) who clearly displeyed 


5 (67) 


the veslour of @ Kirata and who was hideous to look at? A robber 


named Sattuke wes as strong @s an elephant” The robber 
angulinaie ©? possessed the strength of seven elephents end wes 
eruel end given to killing. He killed men after man and hung round 
his shoulders, a garlend mede of their fingers. He made the forest 
path, villages and towns deserted and created a srest panic. He 
could kill forty men et a time and. an? _ and catch elephants, 


Aand - tee} 


horses, chariots, leer even when running. ane robber—chief Kaye vye 


re) 
(7 ) The bandit Abheageasens 


could defeet many hundreds of soldiers. 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon a any? the brigand-chief Vijaya wes 
'full of valour, giver of hard blows, hitter of an object at its 
sound, a chaympion-wielder of the sword, exercising Sway over four 
hundred. robbers, 172) The King of the Kiratas, Séktiraks ite joined 
Mrgankedatta with ten hundred thousand footmen, two hundred thousand 
horses @ myriad of furious elephavits on which heroes were. mounted and 
eighty-eight thousand chariots. His banners and umbrellexderkened the 
neeven, (79) Durgepisaca, ©? the King of the Matenges wes of terriple 
valour. No king could conquer him and he commanded ‘a hundred thousend 
bowmen of that tribe, everyone of whom is followed by five hundred 
.warriors.' With their help he plundered ceravens end destroyed his 


enemiee dh Bhille chief was king over six 1ekhs, 67>? According to 
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the Mal&bhareata,, the Kirdtes came from the northern hills, ‘ridden 


by fierce robbers of strong limbs, the foremost of warriors, 
encased in steel coats of mail; among them are persons born of the 
cow or of the ape, or of various other creatures, and also born of 
men., Thet division of the essembled Mlecchas, who are ell sinful 
and come from the festness of Himavet, seem et a distance to be of 
a smoky colout’, They have ¢lephants with impenetrable skins, well< 
trained... . edorned with armour of solid gold, and resembling - 


(76 ) 


: . : ee 6% ‘ 
Aireveta’. Accoréing to the navepraratS-’2ne progenitor of 


the Nisédes and Mlecches was a deformed, ble ck-heired , red-eyed - 


dward.. In short, most of the robbers and members of the criminal 


x 


tribes were ugly, cruel but bold and strong. 


x 
5. Thieves and the fair Sex 


Though paradoxical, thieves and robbers were fortunate 
in ecaptiveting the hearts of ladies who steked everything to have 
them es husbends. Even merried women could not resist the tempta- 
tion of their rough peauty, and often eloped with them. This strange, — 
infetuation of ladies for these outlaws mey be expleined by their 
robust health end menly bearing. The cruel tortures generelly 
inflicted upon then while being led to the place of execution might 
have also moved the soft hearts of these women to pity. Tt should 
also be remembered thet the criminals with whom they fell in love 
were often sons of beautiful prostitutes, or adventure-loving 
princes, or reprobate sons of rich people, They therefore, inherited 


etiractive physicel beauty. Rich prostitutes hed generslly: 24 
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. , aa > ° 
fascinetion for these lew-breakers, Retnevati, 77) adsughter of a 


rich merchant, became suddenly distracted with love as she saw e 
thief being led by policemen to the place of execution. At her 
eernest request, her father offered his entire wealth as the 
thief 's ransom but the king refuséd to set him tree. the%fini then 
went near the stake upon which her peloved was impelled, hed his 
body brought dowh and then ley in the funerel pyre with the corpse. 
In e similer tare, 78) e girl forced her feather to bribe a police 
* 


officer to get a thief released from bonds. Such romantic teles 


pre numerous. The thief, Karperet?? having entered the bed chember 
er 79) te) 
of a princess succeeded in winning her love.“Another thief 


. ge 
secretly merried a princess in a lonely island. The wife of a 


youngnen SF) felt e strong passion for a robber-chief who wes - 


A Corn 2rrAd 
eencerned- in a fight by her -husbend end when her husband esked her 


f 
to give him the sword , she put at in the robber's hand end he lost 


no time in killing the muspenge? Another married women 82) went 


C82) 
out at night to visit her paramour who wes a thief. Dharana 's 
wate (>) 6loped with a thief,leaving her husbend who wes asleep 
in a bem’ ? sumerous' are the ceses of elopement of licentious 
2 ¢ ; 
wives with thieves and robbers (S49) 
4 — —t6) 
A rich courtegen, same sent one thousand gold coins 
‘to a police officer to purchase the freedom of a condemned robber 
of god-like eppearance with whom she fell in love while he wés 
being led to the plece of execution. As the officer demanded s 
men to be the criminal's substitute, Seme-sent one of her lovers. 
. (es) 3 
to the officer end got her beloved releesed. The town-belle, Sulasa; 


out of sympathy for e condemned robber with whom she wes formerly 


> 


acquainted, sent him some sweetmeats snd water with a request to 


the town-watchmen to allow him to eet. and arin beoutitul prostity 


(87) (88 ) 


tes like Ragamon jeri end Madenike deeply loved the thieves, 


Apes hare verman ond Sorvileka respectively, though, it must be said, 
they were not at first aware of their activities. Apalerevarmen 


(89) 


also captivated the heart of a princess. Robber-women, too, 


sometimes fell in love with handsome kings end ‘princes and saved. 


them from being killedbvy their masters. £ female sleve of a thief , 


secretly told Kirg Vireketu who went to the cave of thet thief to 
flee at once as it was dangerous ‘to stey there tn enother story, 
the sister of a thiét signalled-e beautiful king to leave their 

a 


cave immediately. (94) sridatta was saved from peing sacrifieed 
to Candika ‘by the deughter of a robber-chief, who fell in Love 
2. 
with him end made him her husband. 72) b 
6. Patron-Deities of Thieves 


s 


While commenting on the influence of religion on the 
Thugs, Sleemen writes: ‘Never did the strength of religious faith 


or the extraordinary domination which religion exercises over men's 


(93) 


morel nature, find clearer illustration. This remark is also 


applicable to the thieves erd robbers of ancient Indis. They rarely 


showed eny compunction of conscience for ednatting crimes which they 
mogendes as their birthright, believed to be senctioned by their 


gods, Suende Kel end others. 


Thieves end robbers punctiliously performed all the reli- 


fious rites, had the nemes of their gods end goddesses elways on 


the livs end sometimes even released men from bonds if captured on 
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the dey they worshipped their deity. * Surya, Rudra end Skenda 
were probably the threé important patron-deities of the thieves: 
A ay) pointed ont Lorrti'en ,- 
‘The Revede refers to e-Aleennchanm? We put_men to slecn thpaveh< Gp 
ne coon nc tBu PA eee ene tay yak Bay, Patbng men alee 
the ivresistibiemight of the bull with 2 thousend horns who rises 
n los) : 

t he mT According to Wilson, “he-bull_—with the 
thousend horns mean | *the sun with_ethoysend reys* who was 
formerly the patron of the house-breakers but et a later date, 
Kumere (i.e. Skanda) replaced him. (96) Indra also might have 

t hav ow & qodo Rand. otter Oiwienal . (97) 
been one of the patron _deitias of the thieves, Taus Jn. the Reveda | 
@ person who is e worshipper. of Indra ———- men. end women to sleep 
with a cherm with @ view to stealing on stelthily reping the sleep- 

98) 

ins women. In the Atharveveds , '° too, a person, probebly s 
secret Lover regards Indra as the strengthener of a soporific plent 
er other charm with which'he wants to lull some people to sleep. 


As pointed out before, Indre is seid. tohave put his enemies to 


sleep by his megic power in order to free his followers from 


their bondaze. ve botndes gut out etere , elie, nares 


Wr on wero by Threveo and 
Rudre was regerded as the 'patron god of all sorts of 
(100) .. 


Q 
evil-doers!, (99) He was the lord. of thieves (stena), pick- 


pockets (stayu) and stealers (musnent). Like Skanda, Rare (102) 

is also called Drurte. Himself a mighty generel, end an expert 
aan 

thief, Skanda is deservedly regarded ss the patron-deity of 


thieves. He is said to have transferred the foetus of Mahavira 

from Brahmeni Devenanda to Ksa .triya ond Zag (102) 
A The. 

the wenSprerate (103) and | Vayu. Purang, (104) Skanda'ts followers 


According to 


kidnep children. It is said in the Mahebharata that ‘when Skande 


wes struck with the thunderbolt, a number of male children were 
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(106) 


were produced whe steal children.! The oldest Tamil hyms 


(105) 
regard Skende as the deity of hilly regions, the god of the tribes 


of hunters. Hence he is called °F) gurateaac lavean, the lord 


-_ 
~ 


07 
of Kurines (nttayvegions An South India ,Skande is also known 


as Murukan end his temples are found on hill-tops. As mentioned 


earlier, some forest-robbers belonging to a criminal tribe also 


(108) ,. 


worshipped Skande. As Skands is traditionally te) regarded 


— (oF a Ay 7 
es the son of Sve nos probably a Hong fevan god, and the . 


peacock, (11°) the favourite bird of the foresters with the 


feethers of which they generally decorste themselves as his 
vehicle, he was probably a Nonefyen:-deity, probably the wer god 


of the tribel people holding in his hsnd a spear (ver), IY) Ib 


ds also interesting to, note thet Vayu geve him a Kukkuta (cock) 


| [2 
which became his banne Dee is elso the overlord of a heroic and 


valourous Reksesa clan, called Neirrta. (113) propaply the tribels 


worshipped Skanda, the heroic fignter, before setting out on 
plundering raids end regerded him es the giver of success and 
protection. As thieves end robbers generally belonged to the 
lower clesses, it is quite possible thet they selected Skande, a 
Nonaryan veliant god as their patron deity. As these criminals 


regarded themselves as neroes, 114) 


a néroic fighter like Skends 
was the fittest god to be their overlord. The tradition deserib- 
ing Skenda es the general ef the gods, in the war ageinst the 
demons was probably of leter origin. It is not unlikely thet the 
very name 'Skanda’ was attributed to this god by the Brahmenas 
when he was adopted in the Hindu pantheon. —-bRe—Ner r ohn 


2) f ory is diffic veal 


thieves, The chiefs and rulers who used to train spies; desperedoes 
_ and forest people in the art of theft and robbery with a view to 

robbing their neighbours secretly or openly, might have selected 

or popularised Skanda, the mighty generalissimo of the gods as 

the patron-deity of those rough people who were brave soldiers 

engeged in the Kuter-y uddhe end as Such quite eligible to claim the 
divine hero as their lord -- a cleim elso made later on by ordinary 
burglars to rise in the estimation of the people end also to 
eratify their own vanity. Tova thigf, the gakti in Skende's hand 
might have eppesred to be the phanimukhe (sneke's mouth) and the 
cock, was probably imegined by him to be the god's instrument to 
warn his devotees of the approaching dawn. Skande wes e180 known 

as Senmukha , Karttikeye, Guhe, Kenake Sekt , Khare pata , Subrahmanya , 
etc. The neme Brahmenya suggzests that there was a Brahmanicel 
element in Skanda. From the Sannukhakelpa , it appears that 

Sanmukha wes also the patron deity of the magic science. Sarvileke 


described the thieves as Skendaputra ‘ 15-) (sons or followers of 


US = 
skenda )o Xe, as seid before, paid homaze to Karttikeye before 


breaking into a house. (116) The thief Sajjaleka- bowed to Kharapata 


(a2 name of Skenda) and to the gods that roam by night at the time 
(117) 
’ KOs duftrrd G before, 


On the eighth day of a certain month, brigands, worshipped 
(119) 


of burglary. 
arttikeya. According to the Atharvavedaparisista which 
elaborately describes the Skendaritual, the worship of Skende was 


“to be performed in the early helf of the month of Phalgune , Asedhe 


¢ 
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and Kerttika. Skenda wes also worshipped by the people for the 


recovery of stolen articles, (120): According to Kale, it wes 


‘for this reason perhaps thet thieves paid hemage to nim. 422) 


Tuesday was supposed to be specially auspicicus for practising ° 


(122) 


the ert of stealing. This art came to be ‘associated at 


least in later days in Benzel with the goddess Karis: (123) Thus 
pefore setting out on his secret mission, Goracakrevartin, a 
master thief worshipped goddess Kali.According to the Dherma- | 


mangela, Indra learnt theft from this zoddess, (124), 


k 


Bee 


7. Patron-Deities of Robbers, 


Indra, Rudre, Skande, Candika (Kali), and others were 
worshipped by the robbers. Both in the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda, 
| Tridra's help is sought in battles against foes especially in 
cattle-~reids or in conflicts to recover cattle from the enemy. A 
Revedic verse runs thus: 'Thou shoutest Indre, in this lorious 
and arduous conflict and assistest us to the ecquirement f of: 
spoil _/ in this battle where cows are won and men overpowered, 
wherein the weapons descend on every side upon the fierce and 


(425) 


cpurezeous combatents. Another verse Seys that Indre is 


"no longer the impetuous despoiler of the cattle /“of the enemy7, 
(126) 
! 


nor of their hundredfold / riches It appears from these 
two stenzes thet Ivdra wes et first s valiant cattle-raider who 
was deified leter on and came to be regerded as the patron-deity 
of the Aryans who often fought egeinst tne Ponpfeyens: to Loot 
their cattle end wealth. A verse in the Atharvaveda seys about 


Indra :-'Him verily, we invocete in bettles whether great or small 


1 
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be he our eid in fights for spoir. (127) Thus Indra beceme the 
god of war and war in those days was often weged to greb cattle. 
As pointed out before, these wars were nothing but political 
robberies end the soldiers engaged in them were no better than 
orgenized brigeands fighting under & leader for a common purpose. 
Rudra is called the lord of robbers (teskare) in the 
Scterudriye liteny of the Va jasaneyi Somhita(t28) Ryde (129) a5 
also called Vwatapati end fenapatd which probsbly mean, the 
chief of a bend of robbers. | 

Reference has already been made to Skanda as the patron 
primarily of thieves. Amongst the patron-deities of robbers, 
cenaina??°? or Keli occupies the foremost position. Her terri- 
ble appeerence and blood~thirsty nature marks her out as the 
most Suiteble goddess for the ruthless bandits. She wes worshipped 


(131) =~ TS = (132) 
under verious nemes : Durga Bhedrekali, Keli, Bhevani, 


(133) (134) etc. Robbers, 135. especiglly 


Katemercelvi, Kireti, 
forest-robbers used to offer human beings having auspicious merks 

end perfect limbs to the goddess to keep her in good humour. The 

‘man to be sacrificed wes asked to utter his lest wish and anyone 

who feiled to do so in fright, was regerded as unfit for snorificse 
A cherecteristic human sacrifice is described in the De Sakumare - 
cerita, where some Kiratas were preparing to sacrifice a feir 

child to Condike. They were saying among themselves -- ‘we shall 

kill him with e sword by suspending him by the brench of a tree, 


or by meens of e number of sherp arrows aimed at him efter fixing 


his feet by digging fa hole 7 in the,surface of send, or by 
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causing young dogs ‘Eo KLlL him as he will be running on ell fours?! 


1 
From enother tate, | 37) it appears that robbers killed e men by 


Inpienent or with a sword first and then the body wes thrown into 
fire. The robbers and foresters often kidnapped men to offer them 
in sacrifice to their goddess, 1°) . 7 
A brigend-chief took his captives to the temple of Durga” 
for secrificing them a the goddess on the fourteenth dey of a 
certain month. (139) A Lnare- chief used to offer hisOwn blood to 
the goddess, Keir, 140) 
Nothing can be said with certeinty regerding the origin 
of the ides of Durg @ or Kali, -The Mother-goddess of the Indus Velley 
civilizetion may have some connection with it. The associetion of 
robbers, especially forest-robbers with the worship of Durgs may 


be expleined by men's fear of dense forests full of dangers which 


possibly led to the idea of a forest-deity, stonce terrible and 


n ; ad . (144 ) 
benigy (benign towards robbers), deceitful end blood-thirsty. 
142 
.In the Reveda , Arenyeni is referred to as a female forest- -deity. 
(143) it means e forest-spirit. According to the 


In the Athervavede, 
Temils, Katu end Pelai mean forest and wilderness respectively, The 
mistresses of these are known es Katukilal and Soviets. 

In the Tamil lexicons, these goddesses are revarded as the 
manifestetions of Durge. According to Revedic and Tamil evidence, 
these goddesses are 'mockingly deceitful es the forest itself .! ‘Men 
are efreid of the Lady of the forest but take consolation from the 
knowledze thet she will not kill them if they do not come too nee tty) 


Korri, another name of Durga probsbly comes from the root 'Kol', 
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(145 ) 


to Kill. In tee Reveda , Aranyant is also, known to wari, 146) | 


Tt seems posstbiy tt that Durga or Kali wes originally a Nonarvan 

goddess worshipped by foresters and leter on the Aryens admitted 
her into their pentheon. It is curious to note that Sive (Rudra), 
his son Skenda and wife Candika ” were ell regarded es the patrons 


of thieves and ropperss 
aALnOwr 
Forests, wnoumtetous. regions end desolate pisces like 


the cremation erounds’ were dotted with the temples of Durga or 


(147) 


~— a 
Keli. The Vindhyesvari temple in the Vindhyas wes haunted 


by forest-robbers. Frequent references to this temple, close to 


z 


Mirzepur ‘are probably accounted for by the proximity of the 
fo 


regions peopled by forest tribes such as Bhilles, Sabaras and 
nary 


Pulindas. These references also indicete thet one of the mein 


routes between the Gangetic valley and the Deccan must heve been 
in those deys, as it is now, from Mirzepur by a ford over the 
Nermsde ebove Jabalpur and through the forest districts to 
Pratisthena on the Godaveri'. (148) 

Here is a description of a Durgé temple where humen 
beings were sacrificed by robbers : 'It seemed like the mouth of 
Desth, the fleme of the lamp being its lolling tongue, the range 
of bells being its row of teeth to which the heads of men clung (1494 
In enother aescription, the temple wes terrible ‘with a long . 
waving banner of red silk like the tongue of Deeth esger to 
devour ‘the lives of enimals.' The sound of Songs was also e 
terribie. (150) In these temples various animals weré also offered 


dayend night and sometimes people volunterily offered themselves 
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upto the goddess. (19) In the Kedembert *7) 


Ped 
description of a puree temple located in the Deccan and also of 


there is ¢ lurifa 


its priest. 
Thieves and robbers, as said earlier, often used cherms 
and spells to put men to sleep, break, open doors, move invisibly, 
ete. Now the mantras to be recited for these purposes contained 
the names. of verious gods and demons. Kaititya't>3) mentions. 
several memes, viz. Belt, son of Virocans, Sénbera of hundred 
Builes, Bhand ire pake , Narake, Nikumbha , Kumbhs , Devale, Nereda, 
Sévarpigeleve, Menu, Aliti, Paliti, Suvarnepuspi, Brahnent, 
“Brahman, Kusedhva ja Amile, Kimile, Vayucara , Rrayoge, Phekke, 
Vihale, Denteketeka, Tantukeccha, Armeleve, Premfle, Mendoluke , 
Ghatodbale, Krsna, Kamse Payfomt, Agni’ and others. The megic 
(154) 


{+ 
(from Sembere 7). 


(155) 


science (maye ) is also celled Sambar Vidya 


The femous *wuledeve - is called Kamsa in the lexivons: Avima~ 


(156) 


reka, before ascending the king's palece steealthily at mid~ 
night in the guise of a thief to meet his belovedz prayed for 
the lorger duration of the night and deép*sidiper of the guards 
end inmetes of the palace and in this connection paid homege to 
Prajepets, e11 the Siddhas , Bali, Sénbera , Wahdkile, Padma end 
(157) 


Bhazavati Katyayeni. The Senmukheke Lpe also refers to various 
deities, viz. Bhegavati, Sivacara, Skenda, Kumbha, Nikumbhe, 
Kumbhekarne , iahekeli, Anjenekali, Bhadrakeli, Vali Virocene , 
Herint, and o thers in connection with spélis for breeking 

Petters, opening doors, knowing things buried under a wall, 


putting the inmates of e house to sleep, changing one's sppesrance, 


ete. 


a 
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8. Conversion of Thieves. and Robbers 
As pointed out earlier, thieves and robbers ere sometimes 
described to be possessed of extraordinsry nobility which often 
led them to eschew violence end become converted to monkhood. 


Besides this latent nobility, several other factors also led 


‘erimineais to change their mode of life, viz. Kindness shown to 


them by others, influence of great men like the Buddha, astounding 
good qualities of their victims, eeserness to escape cepital 


punishment, etc. The Buddhist and Jaina writers whose stories 


‘abound in conversion tales of notorious thieves and robbers may 


heve, however, overdrawn the picture to magnify the influence of 
their religions. The thief, Mehabale heving leernt about his 


tregic fate, geve up thieving, took the diksa and began to 


(158) 


preach religion in the forest. 
The thief, Pingela having been saved by Davadanti from 


cepitel punishment, took vows, placed himself in the Kayotsarza 


posture, meditated on religion, remembered the formula of the 


C, ~ (459 
Five poiefs of the Faith, reprobated his former sins and ased, (199? 


Another thief, Prebhave listened to the pious householder Jambu's 
description of the uselessness of earthly power and pleasure and 
peceme his disciple. (15°) Rauhineya ence overheard a freement of 
the Vira's sermon. : ‘The gods do not touch the earth with their 
feet; their eyes ere unwinking; their wreaths do not wither; they 
do not, perspire; and their bodies ere free from disease.' This” 


enebled him to see through the clever plot of a minister who 


tried to elicit a confession regerding the crimes committed by 


{ 
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him by placing him in en unconscious state. gihong beautiful 
damsels who posed as goddesses and told him’ when he regained 
consciousness that he was in heaven end could enjoy them only 
after nerrating all his pest deeds. As the cheracteristics of a 
e divine being as described by the Virs were not present in those 
women, Reuhineye did not confess anything and, wes consequently 
released, He then thought that if only e part of the Vire's 
instructions wes so effective, his full teeching must be of 
great use to him. So he confessed his guilt to the Vira and the 
fing, distributed ell his hidden treasures among the people end 
became a monk, (261) The cruel thief , Drdhapraherin was converted 


(162) 


by Jeine monks. fhe robber, Matenga, influenced by a Brahmene, 


geve up robbery, studied scriptures end became a worshipper of 
iva , (163) 
Siva. 


(466) 


(164) Cature (165) and Purnebhadra Save up 


Vasens, 
‘thieving when they were offered good jobs. A young monk once pro- 


misged not to tell anybody about the plece where some robbers lay 


(167) 


in eiibuscade. To keep his promise, he did not even prevent 


his parents from going there and consequently they were mercilessly 
besten up by the robbers. This wonderful regard for promise deeply 
impressed the bendits and they became his disciples. Once at 

night, fivehundred thieves came to a forest and placed their bags 
‘3 spoilfupon the body of @ monk, who wes then in a state of 


AWN 
trence, mistaking it. for the trunk of e tree. In the morning they 


5 (168) 
realised their misteke, end became converted by that. hermit. 
, a 
A snier > who destroyed several times out of melice, 


_the property of the treasurer, Sumangals , was forced to bez his 
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pardon when he came to know thet the treasurer, forgetting all hs 
unperdoneble offences had mede over to him, his religious merit 
acquired by alas-sivinte A lady mede elaborate defences to suard 
her treasures ageinst thieves end foiled ell their attempts to 
burgle into her house. One night, leaving the house in the care | 
of 5s maid Servant, she went to listen to the preeching of the Lew. 
Inspite of being repeatedly informed by her maid of the entrance 
of thieves into her house, she sternly refused to leave thet place 
and rebuked her servent for disturbing her, This extraordinary 
devotion to religious instructions chenged the heerts of the 
thieves who restored to her @11 the stolen wealth, epologized and 
“peceme monks .(470) 4 Buddhist monk stood fearless when assailed 
by some robbers. Being asked by them to explain this unusual bold- 
ness, he said that the Buddha's teachings geve him this strength. 


(171) The greet Ruddhe 


This led the robbers to renounce the world. | 
once sreetly surprised the quick-footed robber, Anculimele es the 
latter failed to overteke him though he (the robber) was runring 
at tog: speed .When he asked the Buddha to stand, still, he replied, 
'T stend still ! Stend #111 yourself ! ' Being requested by.the. 
robber t4 clerify this, he seid thet he stood firm beceuse he was 
kind to ell living beings but the robber did not stend still as he 
was. merciless. At this, the robber expressed his deep recerd for 


(172) 


the. greet teacher and became e monk. When some robbers were 
preparing to sacrifice the famous pilgrin, Hiuden-Tseng to their 
goddess somewhere on the bank of the Genges, suddenly a severe 

storm arose. To the superstitious robbers, it seemed to indicete 


+ 
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77 | 
the wrath of the gods and in fright they freed him at once end 
(173) 


beceme his disciples. A female slave who used to steal e few 
coins everyday from the money given $e her by her mistress to 
purchese flowers, geve up this, bad hebit efter hearing one day 
the vreeching of ‘the lew. She then preached the Law herself to 


(174) Accora ite to Hiujen-Tseng (175) on 


| fyive hundted women. 
imege of the Buddha erected by Keniska, neer ea stupa left its 
pedestal to prevent some robbers from stesling from thet stupe. 
This mirecle induced those robbers to live @ pious life. AL 
.Pobber~chiet struck e Buddhist monk with his sword but it bent 
in two end another stroke resulted inits seperation from the 
hilt. This mirecle induced him end his five hundred followers 


(176) Sariputta converted a cruel robber by 


to be his disciples. 
preaching the law to him.'27?) a robber broke out of a jail end 
beceme a monk for he knew thet the king would not punish eé 
Buddhist monk. 476) oe | : * 
Having been attacked by royal soldiers, some réppers 7% 
became monks to evoid detection end the consequent punishnents! 7D 


This type of conversion bécame so common that it evoked strong 


Ahan (180) 
populer protest end Buddhe had to, teen it. vent the 
‘ (181 
converted robbers did not trensgress the Moral Lew. A renegsde 


monk, reconvertedby en elcer at the time of his execution by the 


ey 


king! s ‘men, did not betray any fear or perturbetion when the 
executioners raised their weapons to kill nim. ‘18? 2) After his 
conversion, Angulimele calmly cane the people | to hit him with 


) 
c1fas of earth, sticks end stones 185 


— a. oe 


1. 


13. 


17. 


18, 
‘ed. N.V. Vaidye, Poona, 1940, 18, p. 209, 


19. 
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CHAPTER VII . 


Buelificeations end Charecteristics 


To be successful in his trade, a thief or robber had to 
ecquire a number of qualificetions. Servilaka, a mester-thief spoke 
~ of himself thus : 'I.... ama cet in leaping, s deer in 
bounding off, a hawk in seizing prey end tearing it to pieces, e 
dog innjudging the strength of e man according as he is asleep 
or aweke, a snake in crewlifiz, magic (personified) in assuming 
different charecters, postures and dresses, the goddess of speech 
ing ( (telking in) the various dialects of different countries, a 
“tome during nights, a dudivbhe. in (slipping away . from) intricate 
pleces, a horse on lend, and a boat on water \ : 
~«, Moreover ~- 
" In movement I am /Quick_7 like a snake; in steadiness, 
like a mountein; in flying, I resemble the lord of birds (3. e. 
the eegle). In surveying the whole country, I em like e are: in 


effecting e cepture, like a wolf; and in strength, ‘a lion.! (4 1) 


A few words of this verse need explanetion, ' 2) Sarvilake seid 
here thet like e dog he could ascertain the strength of esny man 
aweke or asleep. Dogs are known to possess the quality of gauging 
the strength et least of other dogs by Looking -at them just for 
once. 'Mazic (personified)', ete... may elso mean 'the yaugic or 
will power by which one cen creete things.'! Sérvilake probebly 
referred to the spell of changing the features end distorting 

the body. He was elso an expert in changing dress, ete. All these 
were done to beffle recognition by others. Dudubhe or Dudume of 


dundubhea ‘is e very’ itenecious reptile end remains fast-stuck to 


Something when an attempt is made to drive it ewey + Did Sarvilake 


i 
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meand thet. while ascending a well or descending from it, he, 
though in e very precerious position, could seve himself by 


clinzing to something dexterously! This reptile is also well 


wv’. 
‘known for speed. Sarvileke might elso mean thet in an emerzency , 


he could escepé as quickly as a sneke. By ‘in flying! etc., he 
probebly referred to repid speed or to the power of flying 
through the skies. ‘In suryeying', etc., means that like 9 

hare, he was expert in 'ainspect ing the ground to find a plece 
for hiding in.! tp Jamp during nights' probably hints at his 
“Sower of seeing at night with the help of some spell, or it may 
Simply meen that no obstacle, not even darkness could deter him 
end somehow he finished his work with success. Thus a first 
Class thief should be en expert in leaping, running, erushing his. 
resister. o in finding out a rich man's house end robbing it by 
or breaking a portion of he 


ior phoulal also la Cag oh 


house to effect entrance into it), om seizing other's wealth with. 


making a hole or tunnel into it 
A 


with unerring dexterity (grakeluncene ), Seugine the strength of 
the inmetes of the houses to be entered into, crewling through 
holes, assuming verious forms megically, wearing disguises, 
speaking meny dialects (so that he can understend the words of 
the householders and befool others by posing as @ foreigner, 
speaking foreign lenguazes), working in darkness, meking ecrd- 
batic feats (samketesu_@udubheh) and elso-in moving quickly 
either on land or in water. He should be steady, sharp-eved, 
zealous like the wolf in grebbing others! property and strone * 


es lion. 
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wee, 


An almost Similar list of qualifications is mentioned 
by Sajjelska in the Carudatta > 'A cat to leap, wolf to sneak 
away, @ hawk to desery a house, sleep to gauge the strength of 
the slumbering, a sneke to glide; illusion itself in changing 
either forn or hue, goddess of speech to understand the dialects 
of the land, e light by night, darkness in dangers, the wind on 
lend end @ bost on weter.1'3) 

i. A thief should 21so know how to make breaches of various 
shapes end sizes with perfection in proper pleces, dig tunnels, 
find out whether people are really asleep or just feigning sleep, 
collect necessery information before entering into e house, use 
ell the appliances necessary for theft, apply charms and spells 
and even medicines in ceases of snake-bite and the bite of poisonous 
insects. He should conquer, sleep ,, work noiselessily, restrein cough} 
(es pointed out earlier) end svoid the sight of women. The sight 
of a sleeping women mev divert the attention of the burglar by 
exciting his pession end if under the influence, of libido, he 
aoproaches the woman, she may raise e hue and cry end rouse the 
other inmates of the nouse. ') “Kate, however, says that 'The 
Ssstra advises thieves to avoid the sight of women; for, women 
peins light in their sleep might at once verse an elerm on 
pehotding a thief wend no violent hands con ie’ eid on them. 1 ‘9? 
& thief must also be very hard-working because cutting @ breach 
or tunnelling is a very leborious task. Sometimes a thief had to 


spend e whole night in committing e puretary. (5? Going in eé 


nouse end returning from considerable it with the booty eat night 
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required considerable time as the thief had to move very cautiously. 

evoiding policemen, passers-by, eerly-risers talking to servents, 

and houses under women (grhain narinathem, etc.) . | 
According to Kele, a thief avoided a house under the 


women-folk probably out of pity for the defenceless women or_out 
a theet C7) 
of fear that %a woman might reise an elarm on seeing & robber, end- 


wes nob to be xatiea,n?) It may alsobe contended thet, as such 
houses were likely to be frequented by bad characters who would 
enter into them st midnight end come out at early dawn, they were 
unsefe for burgling. Above all, a thief should be strong, clever, 
resourceful, agile, painstsking end breve. All kinds of thieves, 
especisily the knot-cutters possessed ‘sharp intelligence, quick 
judgment and.a well-developed faculty to win, the sympathies of 
most peopie.! (©? In order to collect information, thieves and 
burglars had to associste with all clesses of people , especially 


. . Ay 
with those belonging to the lower stretd¢ of the society, and also 
(9) . 
with drunkards, gamblers and the like. . As referred to already, 
Am 
a Tourglar should get rid of ell goodness end virtue ene be enite. 
n Cured amok viole 


A 2 sev? A thief must, be an 


inve/terate liar end should stick to a lie,. as mentioned before, 


(10) 
even et the cost of his life. 


Among the numerous cheracteristics of a successful thief, 
¢ 
re 


his cleverness and tricky neture attract our attention most. 


11) 
Indeed, a thief without shrewdness was en impossibility. ( 


2) 
Rauhineye kept himself prepared for future troubles. ‘+ " He 
forced the inhe bitants of the villege Sait to make an agreement 


with hin. When asked by the king's men about him in his absence, 
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they were to say thet he wes a resident of their villece,that 
his name was Durgacanda end that he hed gone to an.enother 
Villege. On finding thet he had forgotten to bring the measur 


Atk dLA© preepee Tet 
ing PARS, Carvilels atonce decided to use his sacred threed as 


its substitute, ‘t7 ) 


He boasted of his clever tricks thus :'I 
“naa to stand like a wooden piller of & house when a posse of 
the king's watchmen ceme neer me. By hundreds of scts, mostly 
like these, I turned the night into dey. Apaliaravarmen”® who. 
often indulged in theft thought out trick after trick at s 


moment's notice to meet exigencies and put them into execution 


with consummate skill. Peing Surprised by 6 police squad, Te 


Q2N 
atonce pretended to be. beaten by & snake and showed the cramps 
uF 
due, to deadly porson, iH) @ On another occasion, he passed himself 


off as e madman to befool some policemen, who came in his way. 
In order to make the union of the poor lover ,. Dhanamitra and 


his beloved, the daughter of the greedy merchant, Kuberedetta 
n Pionmowitien - 
possible end to teech the letter ond. rhenepatits rival, Arthe- 


peti to whom Kuberadatta decided to give his daughter in 


merriage, Apaharavarman, e typical amateur thief, Hit upon a 
4 
marvellous plan that befooled many including a courtegen and 


(15) 


e king. On enother occasion, heving been.srrested in a 


Grunken stete, on the street at night with a sword in his hend, 
Ape hara varman posed as a cuckold end declered thet-out of spite 
he had stolen the magic wallet of his wife's paramour, Dhana- 
nitra. *° ps this Dhenamitra was his bosom friend, Sreslika, 


the maid of Apeheraverman's wife, who wes following him, atonce 
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saw through his plen, confessed the guilt of her mistress and > 
fervently requested him to pardon his wife and give out bo ner he 
location of the place wheré he had secreted the jewels, speniie- 
varmen relented and when the maid came near him, he whispered to, 
her his plan of action. He advised her to tell Dhanemitre to £0 

to the King and Sey that Apaheravarmen really introduced him to 

his wife but soon became jeelous of him end stole his wellet. He, 
should then request the king to persuede Apaharevarman to return. 
it to him. The King would certeinly believe it to be possible and 
postpone his execution. Then the maid wes to free hin from Jeti by. 
some clever neon$(9a stniet , Sukumare by name, having decided to 
throw into the WYenges the lopped off heed of his fether which was 
kept in the king's treasury under stricf vigil, ‘poisoned the 
captain of the police and chopped off his nena, 4) Then fastening 
At to a pole, he made ea show of thrusting it into the treasury. The 
. king who was there, 1opped it off and sleckened his vigil. In an 
unguarded. moment, the thief got into the treasury, put on the crown 
and royal dress, summoned the door-keepers and ordered them to cest 
the heed of the thief into the Ganges, because his son, being 
unable to do thet, had done much harm to ghe“eatizend?) one thief 
Kerpars was executed by a king for having illicit connection with 
his deushter who wes, however , secretly carried off by his friend, 
Ghate. ©) The indignant king ordered his servants to keep a strict 
wetch over the corpse of Karpara which, his friend or relsetives 


might try to teke awey for cremation. Ghate went near the corpse 


in the guise of 5 Pastipata “ascetic with e pot of rice snd milk in 
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his hand, deliberstely broke it end begen to lament, saying, '0 
Karpere (pot) full of sweetness ! ' Next dey he came there as 2 
drunken villager accompanied by a bride end a servant. Reine 
challengedby -the fuerds, he ssid thet he was going to his fether- 
in-lev's house teking some sweetmeats for him. He save esch of 
them a sweetmest previously ized, nereotie on the plea thet by 
speeking to him, they hed -become his friends. Faving thus stupe- 
fied the guards, Ghate brought fuel and burnt the corpse. The 
‘ A OVO 
king then engeged new guerds to watch the bones of Karpera. Ghata 
knew e€ hypnotic cherm but to disarm the suspicion of the watchmen 
went near them with-s mendicent. When the latter began to show off 
the muttering of spells, Ghate stupef ied the gusrds and threw the 
bones into the dances UP ° 
“A thief succeeded in seducing a princess by landing 
unobserved in ea closely-guerded islend in the Cenees He - 
sent down towerds that island some floeting water-vessels end 
having covered his head with one of them, swam to that pieces!) 
When the corpse of a thief wes being dragsed through 
the town, his’ son, in order to create an opportunity for his 
mother to mourn her husband's death withoub creating suspicion 
in the minds of the king's men who were dragging it, climbed upon 
e tree and when the corpse wes prought- near their home, fell down 
on the eround." His mother, realizing his intention hestily 
embreced him end gave full vent to her ariere’} thief, in order 


to humiliate a king who used to punish thieves mercilessly, placed 


his sleeping queen on the bed of a lebourer end the letter's wife 


wi 
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on the royal pea, ©? To chestise the superintendent of the Police, 
he entered into his house in his absence introducing himself ss his 
son-in-lew who had been long ewey. He succeeded in carrying off the 
women of the house to enother place on the plea of the minister's 
Sudden errest by the king's men. On enother occesion, being chesed 
by e men who wes engeged by the king to arrest him, ne went to e 
weshermen end persueded him to allow him to do his job. Eventuelly, 
the real weshermen who stood lookine on, was srrested. fe then 
went one night to the house of Suck men eppointed by the kine to 
cepture him end offered him some presents from the kins. As thet 
mean stretched out his hand to take them, he cut it off ond went 
to the pelace with it. Boring a hole into the royal chember, he 
pushed the severed hend through it. When the king chopped it off, 
he fled end soon the king's men wes arrested. end ordered to be 
exéeuted A thief nemed Vasena plecing e deed child on his bundle 
of loot began to cry while pessing elong the street, saying that 
his only child had area? This however, created suspicion in 
the mind of a veteren thief, nemed Catura who followed the former, 
went aheed of him and weited for him in a cometpry lying as a 
corpse among the dead. Vesene came there to bury his loot but 
before doing that, looked ebout him cautiously and then pierced 
the Limbs of the corpses $herein eS a vPeceutionary measure to 
verify whether anybody wes elive to wetch his action. Catura 
bore the pain calmly end when Vasena went away, dug out his loot 

Bb Anamca 
en@ gave it to e courtegen, Rupssera. Finding thet his buried 
treasure hed been stolen, Vesane made s clever plan to cetch the 


thief. With the help of the king whom he promised to restore the 
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golden peacock stolen by him from the top of e temple, he raised 
the price of the pah-leef , (betel~leef) to an exorbitant:emount ° 
and in the guise of en ascetic stood in the market place to 
watch the persons who would buy it at that prohibitive price. 
He knew that the thief must have susteined knife-injuries for 
the cure of which pan~leaves were essentiel end no price was 
teo much for the thief who wes now in possession of the golden 
peecock. When e. slave-girl of Rupesene bought some leaves, he 
told the king that the thief who, stolenthe peecock from him was 
steying at thet courtéfen's house and got himerrested. Another 
thief, Musals stole in & clever way @ bowl from the house of 
his friend (also & thief ) where he went on e friendly visit and 
hid it in a pona. ©? On not finding his Dowd next morning, the 
host cautiously touched the feet of his sleeping friend end 
Finding them cold, trecked his footsteps to the pond and found 
out the bowl. Two thieves, one young end the other, old once 
started digeing for s treasure around e cempaka tree. The young 
thief's spede struck e jar of gold coins but he told his friend 
thet it was nerely a stone. The elder thief, however, became 
suspicious end when the young thief fell esleep, he dug out 

_ two jars from that hole end buried them in the mud of a neraby 
pond end ley asleep. The young thief soon got up from his bed 
only to find the hole empty. He then closély inspected his 
friend's body end finding mud in his feet went to the pond. As 
he welked round it, frogs jumped into the water on three sides 


only. So he went to the fourth side and dug out the jars, loaded 
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them upon 8 cow and started for his village. Past master of 
| human psychology , a thief ,when ordered to be executed by the 
king, confided to him that he knew a wonderful art which would 
work only in the hands of a man who hed never stolen anything. 
He then requested the king to take it from him. | 
As neither the king nor his ministers ventured to teke 
it, the thief said, 'Where king and minister end Purohita do steal,. 
how cen I ect otherwise ?! The king hed to set him rreéne 
method followed by some robbers to exect rensom from their 
captives (e.g. freeing the father when captured along with the 
son to bring the ransom) shows their deep insight into human 
psychology. - 
Thieves and robbers could .bear infinite pains. As 
pointed out eerlier, e thief calmly bore knife~thrusts on his 
Lands. Another thief wnt te’ fetgning death to deceive a fellow: 
thief, did not show any Sign of pain when the letter dregged him 


h - 
through the street like a corpse ) and not a muscle of a cheat 


(25-) 


twitched when very hot water was poured upon his oa 2S) 


Thieves were no discriminators of food, They lustily 


ate the leevings of eo0a '26? in houses they burgled and also the 


(27) 


flesh of wild animels and roots. ‘he thief, Kherepete soaked 


this cake, which was baked on the coals of a funeral pyre, in the 
28) . 

oil of e lemp placed ina temple. | Members of the criminal 

tribes, who were mostly robbers generally lived on meat, fruits, 


ete, (29? Both thieves and robbers were sddicted to drinking ond 


frequented wine-shops. 


The boldness of thieves end robbers knew no bounds and 
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they did not hesitate to embrace death in en emergency. When the 
legs of e thief pushed through e hole ina house-well were ceught 
by. the inmates of that house, he asked his associates to cut off 


his heed to meke his identification impossibte, (2°? 


Forest- 
robbers pounced upon a caraven or a king's retinue over and 
over agein though hundreds of them were being done to deeth by 
(31) 


the former. 
“7 

As referred to earlier, Sarvilaka rushed off to free 
nis friend from the prison of king Palaka, releesed him by 
preeking the jail, and ultimately murdered the king end pleced 
his friend on the throne. Purnabhedra fearlessly fought ageinst 
en elephant thet was engaged to trample him to death and succeed- 
ed in wounding and @riving it away. (32) When the thief, Kherpate 
desecrated the lamp in the temple of the goddess Haresiddhi, the 
idol therein stuck out her tongue to frighten him but thet feear- 
less men hissed, 'Draw your tongue back into. your mouth, herlot, 


(33) 


or I shell smash you to pieces with this stone. To avoid 


errest by the king's men who were hotly pursuing him, e bold thief 
decided to execute 5 magic charm which required great courese, (3) 

Ritpyokhure 2” publicly announced his plans before 
_comitting chert) sukunre used to sérfd. letters to his prospective 
victims prior to the commitment of theft in their houses. (26? 
Reuhineya's mother urged him to scorn death thus: 'I should not 
grieve at your death... If you should fly-at the sight of a 
fight, ay son, you would expose to sheme both your fether's 


family end mine. If in a lion's family, a jeckal should be born 


in the womb of ea lioness, sheme, shame upon such a misereble 
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coward ! It would be better if he had never been porn, 1 (97) 
Thieves, especially robbers were generally very cruel. 

Though burglars usually avoided bloodshed, some of them did not 

. scruple to commit murder to Zain their ends or to ensure their 

safety. Sarvileke and Apeharavarmsn were no abhorrers of blood- 


(39) 


shea, (38) & thief seid that his ways were cruel. As the 


widow of king Uccala of Kashmir was ascending the pyre, the 


(40) 


pilferers hurt her limbs in their eagerness torob her ornaments. 
Ta 2 story, of Hemevijere, some bendits are called ‘terrible os 


ry 44) The forest 


Yemo | s aa vastly cruél like the Réksasas.! 
ropbers"a¢ eould sacrifice their captives to their goddess or sell 
them as steven? Robbers used to reid villeges. giving no quarter 
to pipeds, quedrupeds, resistents or non-resistents end often 
setting hamlets to fire. Some robbers cut off the hend of a 
Brehmane 's plump wife es the jewellery did not’ come off her hands 
easily." They were so heartless es to teke awey the pudding 
prepared by & poor Brehmene for his hungry children while they 
looked on helplessly. When the Bréhnena came to resist them, the 
robber-chief ran forward to meet him, butchered a cow which got 
into his way end chopped off the Brahmens's head. He also cut 
,open the belly of the Brehmane ' s pregnent wife and elso cut off- 
his wailing enitaren (42) 

Some envious heretics once enfaged some wendering 
“thieves to murder the greet Moggellene whom they ceptured, tore 


him limb by limb and. reduced his bones to ponder some prigands 


suspecting a hermit of robbing their buried gold, beat him with 
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sticks, cut off his hends, feet and finelly gouged out his eyes, (15) 
Robbers often hed to be cruel for their own sefety. 'It is highly 
impolitic for us', seid some robbers, 'to tske wealth without kill- 
ing its possessor for if he is deprived of his weelth without 

being killed, he will certainly do us en injury. 1 46? 

Thieves and robbers were generelly treacherous and un~ 
greteful. Thieves like Wandiye used to kill treacherously their 
helpers and coolies who carried their loot to their aens. (7) & 
good doctor once cured 2 dog end a thief. The thief broke into 

his house, killed the dog end escepéd with the doctor's wealth. |? 

Robbers did not scruple to rob even their devoted wives 
of their ornaments. Thus a robber requested. his rich wife to 
accompany him with ell her ornements to e mountein cliff where 

he would fulfil his vow of giving an offering to e deity. On 

going there, he told her thet ne wanted to take her jewels by 

killing ner, (49) Robbers often robbed travellers of theirlife 

end property by posing es their penefector, 5°) Even the women 

and children of robbers were rude, cruel end repulsive. Some 

robber-children once ceptured an adventurer, bound him hend ond 


foot, smeared him with blood end left him in the forest. (91) 


(52) 


Even their pet birds relished pluncer and murder. 
“ -Generelly uneduceted and belongzing to the low 
clésses, thieves end robbers were very superstitious. They 
believed in shosts, spirits and omens. The thief, Vesane, 
while burying his loot in a cemetery, was thoroughly alarmed 
by the cry of e she-jackel which, according to hin, wes en 


indicetion that somebody was watching him secretly. 
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(54) 


thieves were scared off by a sneezing women whom they took 


for oa yaksini (2 femele spirit). A thief took fright on seeing 


@ women in e@ nore (55) Robbers regarded the sight of a corpse 
° : 

on their way to robbery es a food pufenogtac. Tenoring of 

4 


a bad omen would, eccording to them, | aisesterg. (97) The 


Ow - 
terrible shouts of Qo terrified the Bhilles who fled in 
every airection. (98 
Generelly very lustful, thieves end robbers frequented 


protheis. (99) According to J.J.Meyer, ‘thieves end other criminals 


160) 4 cvs oe even overceme Bis, 


(61) 


his greed for ornaments in order to enjoy a beautiful women. | 


(62 ) 


The thief, Lohskhura used to enjoy other men's wives. 


are insepereble from public women. 


The 


. he 
robbers and members of the criminal tribes abducted women whenever 
(63) As 


they found en opportunity and mede them their concubines. 


even the nuns were raped by the robbers, the former were edvised . 


(64) 


to cover their privete parts with gress, earth, etc. On see- 


ing the beautiful wife of Agaladatta, a robber~chief stood still 
fixing his geze upon her and Agaladatta, taking advantage of his 


diversion, killed him with a mortal plow, (65) Besides wine-drinking 


* 


meat-eating and essocietion with prostitutes, gambling was elso 
very common among these outlaws. Rauhineya's father rated his son 
severely for not gambling, hunting wild animals, eating meat and 
drinking wine. He was, in the opinion of his father, breaking the 


rules of their house. (5? 


As mentioned before, master-theves end — 
ond robber-chiefs used to live gorgeously in their ceves end 
strongholds which were full of herlots and dancing girls. As 


Shraotes, king of Texile, said to the Greek Apollonius, thieves 
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on whom fear of justice presses, hurry to enjoy the present hour, 


. ee 
and give themselves up to gluttony, debeuchery end eftfmineyoy', (67) 


Among the robbers, seKuel morelity was et e very low ebb. Licen- 


tiousness was very common. A hunter-king killed one of his followers 
end forced his wife to cohabit with nim, (8) Their wives too were 
profligate, living with peremours end killing their husbends if 
they opposed their aepeuchery. (7) . 
Being idle by nature, thieves disliked to live by 
manuel lebour, Though showing flashes of energy now end then, 
they were incepable of doing laborious work for a long time. Once 
two thieves had to ebandon their noble resolve to earn bread by 
the sweet of their brow as their jobs demended very hard labour, 7°) 
According to, the Melavensatike, the eldest ¢ the Nanda brothers 
joined e bend of bandits Finding their mode of life excellent. 
These robbers looked down upon the toils of tillege end ‘seve 
themselves up to the more profiteble pursuit of pillaging towns 
end villeges and leying up Stores of riches end grein end provi- 
ding themselves with fish end flesh, today end other beverere, 
pessing their life thus jovielly in feasting and drinking.» (71) 
Thieves, though generally very bold, ‘often took fright 
for triviel reesons. Their coureze faded at the approach of 
the dewn. Sérvilake soid, ‘Whoever stares closely at me as I walk 
rapidly, or approeches me quickly es I stand in a state of dis- 
tracticn, ~- my suspicious mind internelly treats sll such persons 
equally; for it is one’s own feults that fill a man with appre- 
hension.'!?") A teacher teught his dullerd pupil e charm, ‘you 


are rubbing, you @re rubbing : Why ere you rubbing ? I know too,! 
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Being ewekened by some noise made by burglers while breeking 
into his house, the pupil begen to recite the chsrm upon which 
the burglars fled in feer dropping even their clothes thinking 
thet the householder had been observing them, (73) The wild cry 
of a blind prince, himself frightened, scared some thieves 
away. (74), 

Thieves end bendits were wont to use filthy 1ensuage , ‘79? 
and ridicule nonesty. (76) They regarded e pious féllow as a 
weakling and e- coward. (77) 

They were also- vindictive by nature, (78) Seeing a sus- 
picious~looking man whose feet were spattered with mud and robe 
wes drawn over his head, the treesurer, Sumangale said to himself 
that the man must be a night-prowler. On hearing this, that thief 
pore him a grudge and burnt the treasurer's field seven times, 
mutilated his cattle and burnt his house end the Perfumed 
Chember built by him at e huge cost and lestly even tried -to 
kill him. 

. In the Kedambari, (79) there is oa fairly detailed pic- 
ture of the repulsive character of the Severs people, a tribe 
of habitual criminals. Their life wes full of folly end their 
ections were condemned by the good. Their religion wes the 
offering of human flesh to Durge. Their food consisted of 
mest, wine end so forth. This was loethed by the good. Hunt ing 
wes their exercise end their séstra was the ery of the jackels. 
Owls were their tesclters of what wes good or bed. Knowledge of 
pirds was regerded es wisdom. Their companions were the dogs. 


Desolete woods formed their kingdom. A drinking bout was their 
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feast. Bows were their friends. The heads of their arrows were 
smeared with poison end ceused the destruction of deer. Other 
men's wives taken captive beceme their concubines. They lived 
with tigers. They worshipped gods with blood of beasts, offered, 
flesh es sacrificial offering end earned their livelihood by 
theft. Gems found on the hoods of snskes were used by them es 

: a 
ornements “Their cosmetics consisted of the ichor of wild ele- 
phents. They utterly destroyed the very forest wherein they 
lived. . 

: ; , (80) a 

The word 'Pulinda meaning € criminel tribe signi- 

fied vice end misery. According to the Pulindes, vice brought 
SULT eS 

success inlife. They were also described as ‘cruel, confused of 
mind, ever rogues.' The Kiretas (another criminsl tribe) were 
unfair in trade, cheeting the customers whenever they found an 
opportunity. In Pali, the words Keratike, Kerativa,ete. (Senskrit 
Kairetake) mean, cunning or hypocritical. According to the 
Mehabharate, the Kiretes ‘live on fruit’ end roots, dress in = 
UUeAnnanD EEEEESememneeenmanuenaeenmenmmred ee ; 
skins and perform cruel deeds with their cruel swords.' A 


) 
repentant thief confessed thet his life wes full of shame. ‘81? 


only the se 4 j ' cher 
ATuiev2, and Mebbeirzo 
hes—been-_shown. Though thez were ‘es. rough and méen as they can 
be, resardless f noble men end even gods', sometimes they are 
said to possess some sterling qualities which even the noblest 
(82 ) 


man could be envious of. 


Though generally cruel, they often showed unexpected 


mercy towards their victims. They hed a soft corner, especielly 
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Cc ; | 
for the poor. Servilaka elmost decided not to teke a jewel casket 
from the hends of the sleeping Meitreya because ‘it is herdiy 
proper to rob @ man of good birth who is as poor es I am. (83) 
A thief was once engaged by a men to rob his cousin, 2 pendita 
(a learned men or e teacher). As the thief stood concealed near 
the house of the fendite, he heard the letter describing his 
_ troubles to his wife who begen to weep. This melted his stony 
heart end insteed of burgling into the house, he dropped a bese of. 
money there with e letter in cipher which meent that he wasnot 2 
mere burglar. He had e heart. (84) A hunter robbed 8 Brehmens 
of his belongings includine kis sandals end es the latter wes 
feeling difficulty in welking barefoot, he feve him .his own worn- 


(85) 


& generous robber let off s poor 
) 
(86 A 


out shoes, out of pity. 
Rrahmena who had a thousend pieces of money with him. 
mester thief 's shrewd po1ids tea e king to believe thet his 
superintendent of Police wes himself < thief. When the letter 
wes ordered to be executed, the thief, however, became very 
sorry for him end ceme to the king end sevedthe superintendent's 
life by proving his tmmocencs® dn seeing that @ poor couple 
wh 


buta Reab o> 


hed. nothing’ onsope-Gone strang’ os use as bed for their child, a 
‘thief threw a piece of cloth over it end went off in tears, €8) 
Some forest-robbers about &® secrifice a boy to Cendike, gave 
him to en o14 Brehmens when he cleimed him to be his missing 
son. (89) A Brehmene robber fought eteinst his own fellows to 


~ (90 
seve the life of a Brehmane. A vobber-chief released Vasudette ~ 


from bondete es his heert melted with pity et the sight of the 
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(91 ) 
letter, Two femipine-stricken Candgles having been errested 
by the warders of a bendit villege for trespassing into it were 
perdoned by the robber-chiefs who were moved to pity on herring 
their tele of woe.They fed the Cendélas, and took them in their 
pena, (92) Five robbers supported for long twelve vears the 
family of an ascetic who hed left it to its fete durine a 
femine. (93) | . 
Though generelly treacherous, the sense of gretitude 
‘wes not entirely foreicn to thieves end robbers. A thief left 
@ house empty-handed because es histend slipped into e vessel 
of curds therein, he tested the riguia, (97? The idee is that one 
should not steel in ¢ house where he hed once eeten some food. 
Sorviletts he ving unconsciously done some harm to Vesantesena, his 
penefactress, exoressed his sorrow thus 
‘Alas ! That branch / of a tree_7, to which I had 
resorted for shede when suffering from summer's heet, -~ 
thet very brench has been despoiled of its foliage 
by mé, in my ignorence. 1/95) 
Rauhineya $76) said thet he would not destroy © city 
"pn had token ‘ 
beceuse his ancestors ste foot. sent by its people as tribute. 
“The Pulinde chief, Vindhveketu released from ceptivity Sundere- 
sena whom he eerlier decided to sacrifice before Candike becouse | 
he suddenly recommised him to be the son of Mehasene whose court. 
he had frequented end received meny a fevour from him. Fe fell 


. 2 
to the ground lementing pitfously for this misdeed, bendeged his 


wounds erd edministered medicines to him. He also releesed ell 
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the other captives et Sunderasena's request. Soon Sundaresene 
got back his ebducted wife who wes at thet time captured bythe. 
chief's men slong with her captor, a merchant. Vindhyeketu cele- 
preted the reunion of the couple by arranging a greet fesst at 
which ell the women of his tribe denced. He also honoured the 
couple with clothes and unguents. He mede Sundaresena sit on a- 
magnificent #hrone end honoured him with gifts, pearls, musk, 
ete. (97) Another robber-chief , Cendasene learnt from e@ cevtive 
women that she wes the deughter of his benefactor who once 
seved his life. Re begen to regard her as his sister end at her 
request ordered his men to search her husberd separated from her 
during the chief's etteck upon them. The, chief vowed to enter into 
fire at the wes not found out within Six months. When she geve 
birth to a son, the chief vowed to offer ten men to goddess 
Cendesena 4f the mother and the child should remain in food 
health. Soon her husbend wes found out and, et his request, the 
chief agreed to abolish the custom of offering living beings to 
the goddess. . 

&£ young merchant, Dherens once errned the gretitude of 


a Kirete-chief nemed Kelasene by curing his wound. One dey this 


chief unknowingly plundered the Lereven of this very merchant 
end ceme to know bout this from one of his ceptives whom he 
recognised to be a reteiner of Dharane . Tle atonce sent his men 
to look for the merchent. On their feilure to find him out, 


Kelesena feinted from grief end after recovering consciousness 


pewailed his ingratitude. He vowed thet he would enter into fire 
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in cese he did not find him out within five days. He elso promi- 
sed to secrifice ten men to Cendika if he wes found out sooni 
After a few deys, his men ceptured Dherena and’ took him elong 
with others to the temple to ffer them to the goddess. There 
Kalesene recognised him by his boldness and unselfish ettitude 
and esked for his perdon. Dharana successfully persuaded him to 
worship the goddess in future with hymns of praise and flowers. 
Another merchant, Dhenadatta cured with e charm the beloved 


wife of the Bhilla chieftain, Simhecanda, end wes rewerded by 


him for his service. The prince, Sena end his wife joined. a 


carevan which wes attecked by the Bhilles ins forest. Sena 


rushed into the fight end downed the Bhille chief but spared 
his life. The grateful chief restored the looted property to 
the cereven end presented a belt to Sena. He slso promised 

to send his men in search of Sena's missing wife end ultimately 
made the reunion of the couple possible. Mrgankedatte sought 
the help of Mayavetu, king of the Pulindas whom he once saved 
from three water spirits, in his fight egainst the fether of 
his beloved whom he wanted to carry off from his custody. The 
chief gladly agreed to help him. To show his gratitude to the 
prince, he elighted from his horse, ran forward, fell at his 
feet and embreced his benefector. He then fought egainst the 
ermy of the lady's fether end helped the prince to carry her 
off to his (Wayavatu's) pelace where their wedding took plece. 
A merchent celled Vasudatte once saved a Sabers_ chief from 


cepitel punishment by peying e lekh of gold pieces to the king. 
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The chief,.on his return to the forest et first thought of meking 
for him e beautiful necklece of peerls gathered from the heeds 
of slain elephents. But as he sew a beeutiful lady coming thet 
way on @ lion's back, he decided to marry her to his saviour. 
After that he generally lived in his friend's house, '78) 

Thieves and robbers Sincerely loved and honoured their 
friends and allies. Leeving his beloved lady on the road, 
Sérvileke wented to rush to the succour of his friend, Aryeke. 
Fe seid, 'In this world, these two things are exceedingly deer 
to men, viz. a friend end a wife; but now / the circumstences 
ere such that_/ the friend has become more importent then even 


(99) 


a hundred fair wives. Ghata's deep love for his friend, 


A Tha. 
Karpare has elready been referred to. He performed ¢ latter's 

A 
funeral rites at e greet personel risk. Udayena and his beloved 
 Vasevedatta while going to seek the protection of their ally, 


Pulindaka, the king of the Pulindas, was attecked in the Vindhya 


forest by the chief's men. Udeyena fought back heroically end 
wes et lest recognised by Pulindake who prostreted himself before 


him end then took the couple to his village end arrsenged their 


(100) 


wedding with great pomp. Mrgankadettea wes helped by the 


~ 


Kirata and Matenga chiefs because they were the friends of 
Mrgenkedatta's ally, Hayavetu. (102) 

In their family life, thieves snd robbers behaved like 
ordinary men: “They loved their wives, sons end sisters and res-- 
pected their parents. They hed great respect for their gods end 


time-honoured customs end performed the funeral rites wielr 
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with meticulous care. The Bhille-~chief Silthecande deeply loved 
—— 


his wife Stinhevat't. (10) Thieves generally tried to sive proper 


coaching to their sons so that they could even surpass their 


Tathers in the skill in thieving, (203) 


ot 
of his eather, ‘1 But though loving, thieves never hesitated 


(105) 


Reuhineye was the delight 


to send their sons on dangerous missions to gether experience. 
When Rauhineye refused to kill or drink wine like others of his 
femily, his fether sternly said, 'Conduct yourself eccording to 


1 (106 ) Sons of thieves 


my wishes or prepare for death at my hends. 
sreetly respected their perents. At the behest of his parents, 
Rouhineye took to thieving though he did not like it at e121, (107) 
Ignoring his personel sefety, Sukumare, as pointed out earlier, 
performed the funeral rites of his father. sarvilake lamented 

thet though a son of a ‘very learned Brahmena, he had unfortunetely 
turned e tnrer, (208) Sisters of thieves often acted as their 
nelpmetes. (199) Their wives generally loved them, mourned their 
death and were proud of the prowess of their nusbenis, (12°) | 


Reuhineye 's mother proudly described the qualities of her husbend 


and urged her son to follow his exemple, 111) Ae—pointed out 


before, —Ghete—performed the funeral _rites_of his friend—os 
perfectiy as possible, 

Generally spesking, thieves and robbers made the rich 
their targets end sympethised with the poor, Sajjelake said, 'I_ 
feel no compunction in ny mind if I come across the house of @ 
merchent who is rich and greedy, who disregards honest men, end is 


ruthless in pusiness.! (112) Apehare varmen ‘113) left nothing ine 
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richman's house excepting some mud~pots. He robbed ell the 
weelthy misers of e city end ‘gave that weelth to the poor and 
made them rich, 'Those misers with earthen bowls in their hands 
are moving begging et the gete-ways of these (newly ) rich 
peopie. tt) Rauhineye declered, ‘Truly the /“common_7 people 
do not need to be ofresd” bone in the least; /“but_7 I shal 
come night after night end constently pley tricks with eese on 
the king, the prince, the minister and the policemen.'! He earned 
populerity by distributing his weelth among the poor, (115) 
Though greedy, thieves did not like excessive greed, 
Mehabele refreined from steeling in the houses of e merchent, 
8 courtegen end a Brahmene simply out of disgust on seeing their 


(116) 


inordinete Love for riches. He saw through a lattice window 


thet a merchent was pitterly GQuerrelling with his son over some 
Smell disegreement of accounts. He went eway contempleting that 
such e miser who querrelled witnhis diligent son over a trifle 
must die of heartbreek if he wes robbed of his property. He wes 
also surprised to see that a courtegen wos entertaining a leper 
‘for money end in disgust, left her house. Lastly he saw a sleeping 
Brahmene who said, 'Thenk you', mechenically when a dog urinated 
into his outstretched hands. As the greed of thet Brehmene for 
gift persisted even in sleep, the thief deemed it beneeth his 
“dignity to rob such 2 despicable person. 

Theté are some examples of thieves! regard for their 


word, end for truth and feithfulness. A robber-chief impressedby 


the velour of his victim promised to make him his chief minister 
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if ne ever beceme © king. He fulfilled his promise when he reelly 
obteined the throne. (117) a thier who once let go 5 ledy un- 
molested on her promise of coming back to him efter her weddins, 
“aia not enjoy her when she ectually erme, out of his reserd for 
her nonesty, (118? 

Somethieves and robbers are seid to heve followed some 
sort of morel code. Sarvileke said, 'I do not rob & women with 
ornements on, looking like a creeper in blofsom; I do not steel 
a Prebmene 's weelth, nor 014 collected for the vurpose of a 
sacrifice; so, too, I never, during my search efter money, rob 
e child lying on e nurse's lap. /Thus_/ my mind has elways been 
given to the discriminetion of what is right and wrong, even in 


(119) 


aN — 
the ect of comitting e theft. The robber-chief, Kaysvya 


and his followers refreined from slaying women, children, cowerds, 


(120) Bis men did not ~ 


ascetics end those who aid not resist. 

. a _ 
kidnep women end ¢lways’ tried to do good to the Brehmangs. Kaye vye 
used to give the flesh of deer to the Prahnenes reculerly. 


There is a rere exemple of e robber who lemented for 


murdering at the direction of his petbird, a men who did not have 


eny money with nim, (121) 


High-born thieves were well-grounded in the verious 
Kalas (Arts). On entering a palece, Apeaherevarmen saw a sleeping 
princess for whom he felt a strong passion. He painted in a board 
the sleeping princess and also himself as kneeling et her feet 
with folded hands. Then he wrote e verse: 'This your sleve here, 


with folded hands, implores of you this object thet is so well 
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: 
known , wiz. ~- sleep with me, exheusted in sport alone, and not 
Tie; 


in this menner.! Then he chewed some petel-leaves, a bit of 


cémphor end scented catechu end spet on the white well y with—its- 
“We reddish juice. The shape of a pair of Cekrevakses was thus crested 
on the wear, (122) 

Another thief who entered irito king Bhojs's treasure- 
house through e tunnel heerd him repeeting a helf stanze several 
times as he wes apparently unable to compose the rest. Unedie. to 
restrain his flow of poeticel inspiretion, ‘the thief exclaimed 
the remeining helf stoenze. The king composed this couplet 

'Tais, which within the moon has 
the eppeerence of a strip of cloud, 
People call e hare, but to me it, 
does not wear thet form.' 
The thief's composition ren thus 
"But I think thet the moon hes its body merked 
with the brands of e hundred scars, 
Entrenched by the meteor-strokes of the side-lone 
flences of the fair girls efflicted by 
seneretion from your foes, 1 (123) 
This thief wes richly rewarded by the king. The oretorical skill 
of Rauhineye, was also very impressive. 12") 
A thief, eager to vindicete justice, seved e man from 
execution. A profligete womdn left her house st night to see her 
paremour who WES hanged. by the city-guerds on the supposition 


thet he wes e thief. As she was kissing his mouth, the corpse 


which wes then enimated by a vetala bit off hernose. She then 
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returned. to her house, went to the king end eccused her innocent 

husbend of mutilating her. The king ordered her husbend to be 

executed, But a thief who entered into their house that night 
“end followed her to rob Her ornements, disclosed everything 

to the king. He did it knowing fully well thet his confession 


mitht lead to his own. execution. (125) “4 


Justificetion end Condemnation of Theft by Thieves, 


Nobody looks down upon his profession. The thieves 
end robbers generally regarded their eslling as respectable and 
edventuresome, effording easy meens of livelihood. Robbers, 
especially forest-robbers like the Thuggees considered their 
avocetion, as alreedy pointed out, to be sacred having some sort 
of divine senction. sorvilake is vociferous in his preise of thiev- 
ing : 'Let people call, as they will, this a vile trede, which’ 
thrives well when people are asleep; and that getting the 
Getter of people by cheating them when they are unsuspicious, 

is mere thieving, end by no meens e breve deed. Still, even'a 
condemnable position of independence is prefereble to serving 
others with folded hends. And this is the path thet wes followed 
of Yore by Drona's son /Asvatthamen7 when he essassinated the 


Ksatriya princes in sleep. (126) 


Rauhineya proudly declared 
‘Let all the people hear, I am 6 thief, born in a thieves! 
femily, of pure thief lineage on both father's end mother's 


2 . 
(127) Indeed 'the despised occupation which is born with - 


side'. 
one is surely not to be discarded. The practiser of the Vedic 


rites, though tender with pity, hes to be heartless in the act 
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(128) 


of killing animels. A pet bird rebuked his mester, a 


robber, for shrinking from ettacking e king. This, in its opi- 


nion, amounted to contempt for the calling he livea by. (129) 


—. a (130) 2 ray 
Sarvilakea, °: who wes not » hereditary thief, 


however, condemned stealing. According to him, theft was a 
~ ACH 
‘deed of sin’, crime, 'that shuns the light of day.! He 
naw“ a 
lamented that by comitt ing theft in Carudatts's house, he 


tarnished the ¢ood neme of his family. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Protection from Thieves and Robbers © 


le . 


Ley In the law-books and litereture, numerous injunctions 


« 


are found upon kings to protect their Subjects from the depredstions 


of thieves and robbers es well as from the invesions of external 


(1) ° 


enemies. °~ All expounders of polity unenimously declare thet pro- 
_ tection of the subjects is the first and: foremost duty of the king. 
Vasisthe maintains thet.protection of the people is e lifelong 

(2) 


satire (sacrifice) for a king. Ancient Indie referded state 


end kingship as beneficent institutions evolved for the protection 
on ~~ (3) 

of Bumen APE and. property. 3 ihe king was bound to protect his 

subjects. for he took from then tax which wes considered to be his 

(hy ne (5) 


were (vetana). Want, of protection «would mean chaos. People 


would be disaffected, leeve the kingdom end might even revolt 
(6) 


azeinst ‘the king- who would fail to protect them. Greve sin end 
infemy were in store for a king who did not care to protect his - 
people from thieves end robbers. He wes e veriteble thief and the. 
embodiment. of Keli himself. According to Manu, @ kine who takes 
the sixth part of the produce from his people but’ does not protect 
(7) 


them tekes upon himself ell the vices of his subjects. Ancient 
Indien writers levish unstinted praise upon those kings who spared 
no pains to ~protect the life and property of their subjects from 
the depredetions of thieves and dacoits. Kings who protected the 
people from these crimingls would get undying feme, vest kinedoms 
and inestimable virtues. °° Such a king was regarded as the ideal 
monarch. According to Epestamba, (9) in a well-edministéred state, 
there is no danger from thieves end robbers: either in the villages 


* 
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or in forests. The kings were required i fight and even die for 
protecting the cows and property of the Brehmenas. According to 


(10) a king who dies while striving to recover the 


Apastemba, 
wealth of Bréhmenas 7 from thieves 7 is said to perform very 

costly sacrifice In the kingdom of e dutiful king, theft and 
robbery were unknown, doors of houses were left open end women 


bedecked with ornaments could move ebout fearlessly without any 


escort, tt) 

oe We are told that there were no thieves and robbers in 
" a ~~ wa * ip) . . 

the-kingdsm of Aévepeta. 1? According to Megasthenes ‘13? who 


- visited India in the fourth century B.C., when he was in Cherdre- 
gupta's camp, consisting of 4.00000 men; theft reported on one day 
emounted to only ebout 28 or Rs 100 (200 drachmai). Megbsthenes 
further says that the Indians senerelly leave their things un~ 


(14) 


guarded at their mes. According to Hiuten-Tsang who ceme to 
this country in the seventh century A.D., criminals in India were 
few in number end only occasionally troublesome, The people would 
not teke enything wronefuliy >) Heriraje of Keshmir (1028 A.D.) 
heaving cleared the land of thieves prohibited the closing of 


) 
doors in the merket-street at night, (16? 


In the Metebnerata: @ Brahmana, on seeing his cattle 
being stolen by thieves, demanded their restoration by the Pendava 
brothers as they were paid one-sixth of the produce as tax. The 
third Pendava, Ar june hed to enter into the armoury where his 
eldest brother was in bed with their wife, Drsupedi,to bring his 


weapons though for this offence, he was liebleto banishment. He 


then pursued the thieves, fought ageinst them, recovered the 
Bréhmane's cows and gave them back to him. Another Prehmene, whose 
wife hed teen stolen by somebody, demanded of the king her resto- 


(18) me kine, find- 


ration as he was there to protect the people. 
ing her recovery quite difficult, offered to give him a new wife 
end on his refusel, had to find his wife out with great difficulty. 
The kinels responsibility to restore stolen ssode will be disexssed 
in detsi}—leter-on. Even a steunch non-violent king like ASoke , who 
promised to forgive most of the wrongs doné to him, wes forced to 

" threaten the forest-folk who probably raided villeges and towns, 

| with dire consequences if they did not mend their ways (19) 

People often compleined tothe king of the deprédetions 

of thieves and robbers and demended protection which the king was 

obliged to zive. (29) When a thief sent notice to a king informing 
him of his intention to atteck his city, the king hed it cuerded 
day and night by his captain of policemen end one thousend soldi- 
(21) ; aKelue 

ers, While during this merch, the soldiers of king Harse var- 
dhene were plundering the ripe crops of his subjects, they were 
loud in their’ protestetion: ‘Where's the king ? What right has he 


2 . , . 
A good king had therefore to meke systemetic 


to be king or, 
arrangement for the protection of his people. According to 
Kautilye, there shall be set up.e sthaniya (a kind of a fortress) 
in the centre of eight hundred villages, 'a.dronamukha in the 
centre of four hundred villages, a kharvatika in the centre of 

two hundred villeges, and a tahgrahana in the midst of e collection 


of ten villaves. There shell be constructed in the extremities 


of the kingdom forts, mannedby boundary-guards (entepala), whose 


” 
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duty shell be to gusrd the entrence into the kingdom. The interior 
of the kingdom shell be watched by trap-keepers (vegurika), archers 
(Sepere ), hunters (Pulinde), Candales, end wild tripes(arenye cers)” 
ee ee —s 

For the purpose of protection, thé villeses end towns were surround- 
ed by enclosures of timber-posts end strong, high wells respecti- 
very. (2) - 

ven >? prescribes the posting of gulmes (modern thene 
or a compeny of soldiers) in the midst of two, three, five end 
hundred villeces for the protection of the people. Toe stambe. 7°? 
asks the king to appoint men of high cestes who ere pure end truth- 
ful, over villages and towns for their protection. They should 
protect 3 town from thieves in every direction to.the distance of 
one yojena end the country to the distence of one Krose from each 
-Villege. Keutilya's Samehartr is to employ spies to root out all 


° 2 
sorts of criminals including thieves end robbers. | 7) His officers, 


gopes end sthenikas, hed to set up bounderies to villeges. (26) 
Apart from other consideretions, this wes also necessary to deter- 
mine whether theft was committed within the poundery of e particuler 
villeve or not end elso for fixing up the responsibility of the 
villegers for thet crime. The officers hed elso to maintein a 
detailed record ebout the number and location of forests, altars, 
temples of gods, cremation grounds, feeding houses, drinking pleces, 
pasture grounds, ete., pleces which were favourite haunts of the 
thieves end robbers. They hed elso to-resister the totel number 


of the villerers under their jurisdiction end to keep en eccount 


of the number of cultivators, cowherds, merchents, ertisens, 


a 
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labourers, Slaves, biped and quadruped animals in their srea. 
They were elso to keep an account of the total number of men, 
women, children and old men in a house. They used to record their 
neture or history (caritra), occupation (ajiva), income end 
expenditire. This record must have helped the Semahartr to 
detect @ néw-comer or e man of suspicious nature wheneve?® there 
wes e crime in the rurel erees end this must heve slso served 
es a deterrent. But the Semahertr could not rest content even . 
with this. His spies in the guise of householders end cultiva-~ 
tors ascerteined the velidity of those records. According to 
Keutirye , (7) the superintendent of pastures are to cleer the 
velleys from thieves with the help of his men. Hunters along 
with their houts should patrol the forests. Hiding themselves 
effectively, they should blow conch-shelis or beet drums at 
the approach of thieves. They are to inform the Superintendent 
of the approach of wild tribes by flying pineos with pesses 
attached to them or by kindling fire and raising smoke at 
successive distences. In short, the Superintendent's duty wes 
to errest thieves, protect cows and make the roads safe for the 


(30) 


merchants. According to some, the Superintendent collected 
protection taxes. Menu (31) says thot ‘much frequented pleceés, 
cisterns of weter, beke-houses, the. lodgings of harlots, 
teverns end victualling shops, squares usre four ways meet, 
lerge well-known trees, essemblies, and public spectacles, old 


court yards, thickets, the houses of artists, empty mansions, 


groves and gardens' and like pleces shell be guarded by the king 


~: 2U9 tm. 


~ 


\ 


with soldiers, both stationary and patrolling, and secret watch- 
men for the prevention of robberies. In the Natapnérete , 9) we 
find e somewhat similer description. Keutitye 7? also prescribes 
thet the Samehartr's spies, in the guise of 014 end notorious 
thieves, elone with their followers should guard alters, meeting 
places of four roads, encient ruins, wicinity of tanks, rivers, 
bathing places, places of pilgrimege end hermitage, desert trects, 
mounteins and thick-grown forests to escertain the causes of 
arrivel, departure end helt of thieves, enemies and persons of 
undue bravery. According to Kautilya, in the towns too, the 

+ Sopes end. sthanikes shell keep the eccounts of the households 

end record the ceste, gotra, name end occupetion of the members 
and elso their income end expenditure. 

| | Menegers of chariteble institutions, sccording to 
Kautilve, are to inform the gopes and sthanikes of the arrival of 
heretics end travellers there. Ascetics and men leerned in the 
Vedas shell be allowed to reside in their'institutions only if 
their cheracter is well known to them. The merchents ere to 
report to the officers ebout people selling commfaities in for- 
pidden place or time end eliso about those in possession of toods 
belonging to others. Prostitutes have to inform the Superintendent 
of Harlots ebout the persons enterteined by them et night. In. 
the- city, the prostitutes as well as the vintners, sellers of 
cooked flesh and cooked rice ere not to harbour unknown persons. 
They should. inform the city-cfficers (gope and sthanika) of 


spendthrifts end persons who engage in risky undertakings. A 
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physician: should not treat a person suffering from cut or excess 
of unwholesome food or drink without meking a report to the 
officers. 

- The master of e house should send information to them eas 
_to the errivel or departure of strangers at or from the house. 
‘Otherwise they will be held responsible for the offence committed 
- @yring thet night. Even during safe nights, they will have to pay 
Fs Pine of three panes: for not reporting to the officers concerned. 
According to Keutilya,-in the cities, curfew shell be clemped down 
every night and the movements of the citizens shell be forbidden 
from 9 P.M. to 3.30 A.M. with some exceptions. In the Ketnakosa, (34) 
e Brehmana is errested by the police for moving in the street at 
midnight. According to Keutitya, 79) the Superintendent of Shivs 
Should police the rivers and sea-~coast end destroy the pirate- 
ships. Even the crossing of fords or rivers is.to be prohibited at 
‘unusuel time and place end elso without vess at usuel time end 
place, Persons "coming to stay in'the burnings ground hed to 
revort it to the keeper of thet plece, the chief Elder at the 
monestery and to the village-headman in order to free themselves 
from suspicion, as thieves generally frequented sich places to 
conceal their soo) the precautionary measures prescribed by Manu 
end Keutilye: were most probebly followed by the rulers with the 
happigst possible ‘result. Sukre requires thet people should not 
keep wicked people like thi eves, bad characters and melicious 

and offensive persons screened, Probably he meens thet the people 
should refuse protection to these men and hand them over to the 
police. 'The whole society is thus to be en information end vigi- 


9(37) 


lence committee, end en association for public safety. 
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The village-headman celled grement gramebhojeke , gremike, 
gramedhipati, ete., was entrusted with the duty of keeping the 
(38) 


village safe from._thieves and robbers. The Kheressara Jeveke(No.7 
Shows that the village-headman was to collect revenué end protect 

the villegers from the attacks of robbers with the help of local 

men or militie. Dereliction of this duty wes punished by the kine. 
According to Manu and Vismu, '99? the lord of the village should try 
to suppress the evil in the villege failing which, he must send 
report about thet evil to the lord of ten villeges. If the letter 
fails to redress the wrong, he should etonce inform the lord of 
,twenty villeges. If the lord of twenty also fails to suppress the 
‘evil, he must ennounce it to the lord of e hundred villeges end 
the letter feiling to right the wrong, should meke e report to 
the lord of ea thousand villages i.e. the lord of the district 

who should remove the evil; otherwise he should give redress to 
the wronged perty. According to Bpestembe (9) the king's officers 
engeged to protect the people must repay the price of whet is 
stolen within their jurisdictions. Yajnevalkya, Nerade end Ketya- 
yena 1) prescribe thet the thief should be forced to restore 
the stolen property or to pey its price; if the thief cannot he 
found, the officers end wardens of the country should pey the, 
price of the stolen erticles. He, on whose ground theft hes been 
committed, must try his best to trace the thieves, otherwise he 
hes to compensate for the loss. He will be, however, free if the 


footmarks can be treced from his ground into another man's ground. 


When the footmarks after leeving thet ground ere lost and can no 
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further be treced, the neighbours, inspectors of the road end 
governors of thet region were to be held responsible for the loss. 
The property stolen in the villege is to be mede good by the head- 
men of the village, if the thief's footsteps are not traced as. 
Soins out of the village. If theft takes place ine pesture ‘lend 


or forest (end the thief is not found), the owner of it has te 
(42 ) 


; however, holds a different opinion reserding 


\ 
pey. Ketyayena 
the imposition of the responsibility of paying compensetion in 

case of theft in ae forest. If, however, theft iS not committed 

in e forest but on the road, then the officers appointed to 

arrest thieves should be mede to pay 3 the whole villaze may be 

mede to pay the compensation when theft is committed within the 
bounderies of a village but outside the Limit of the residentiel 
duerters, if the footsteps of the thief are not traced es fxoins 

out of the village. When the footmarks ere obscured or interrupted 
es they go to broken ground or to e spot much frequented by people, 
the neerest villege or pesture ground should be held resvonsible. 
If e theft takes plece beyond one eos froma villete, the 
surrounding five or ten villezes may be made to pey the compensa- 
tion. In ordér to prevent unnecessery herassment to the people, 
Yetyayene Isys down thet, when e wicked men cleims to have been 
robbed or if there is 6 doubt whether the theft hes reelly been 
committed, such e men must confirm his revort by en oath. Accord 
“ing to Menu, those who do not give essistance emainst the plunder- 
ing of e town, ... ‘or on seeing e robbery on the highway, shell 


1 (43) (Apes ) 


be benished with their cettle end utensils. Nareda regerds 


Such persons aS accomplices in the crime. In short, local 
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responsibility for crimes was strictly enforced. This must have 
XN 


(45) 


ensured peace and prosperity. Menu ordeins thet those appoint- 
ed to guerd eny district or those of the vicinity employed for 

thet purpose should be punished as thieves if they remein neutral 
during attecks by robbers or do not try to seize.then. Keuttiye YS? 
prescribes eleéborate arrangement for the protection of merchants 
while they pass through villeges, forests and elong roads. 
Merchents travelling in carevans are.to halt in the perticuler 
part of e villeze allotted to them and inform the villese-headman 
of the velue of their merchandise. When a pert of their goods 
which hea. not peen sent. out of the villege et night is stolen or 
Lost, the feadmen aust make zood the loss. If theft or loss 
occurs in the intervening pleces between any two villages, the 
superintendent of Pesture shell meke food the loss, If there 

are no pesture lands in such pleces, or if it tekes plece out- 
side his jurisdiction, the officer, celled corerajjuke will then 
compensete the loss. "If the loss takes plece where there is no 
such officer, even in chat unprotected locality, the responsibi- 
lity for the loss must rest on some one in charee of this 'No 
Man's rena, (47) Fsiling him, the people of the neighbouring 
five or ten villeges will make good the loss. The antapale of 
Keutilye is to collect customs duties from the traders end make. 
good whatever hes been lost or stolen in places within his 
jurisdiction. "8? According to Keutalye 49) the kin? must keep 


the roads free from the molestation of courtiers, robbers and 


bpoundery guards. 
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Most e¢erly Indien euthorities enjoin upon the king 


_to recover the citizens' articles stolen by thieves and give 


(50) 


them beck to their owners. On his failure to recover the 
stolen goods, the king must make good the loss from his own 
treasury. Aecording to Keutilve, the king mayelso engasze a 

person who volunteers to recover the stolen goods. According 


to the Visnudharmottara, (1? 


if a person is robbed by his own 
servants, the king may only try to recover the stolen foods, 
but is not bound to restore them from his an trees sury. King 
Presenyit promised a Brahmena to recover his stolen goods 


(52) 


from thieves, and otherwise compensate the loss. According 
(23) A PIOViai on 
to Keutilya, the nee of cows shall he eve errenge- 
a 
ment for tke keeping | ies cows for the people who ere afraid of 


thieves, 

Thin Kings used to make eleborate erranzements for the 
petrolling of city streets aay and night end entrusted the 
district end ville ege officers with the task of meinteining law 
end order in rurel areas. They discharged their duty with 
tolerable efficiency with the help of a country constebulery. 
Kings hed often to fight ageinst danterous robbers or robber- 
bends to ensure the sefety of his peopte On rare occasions, 
“wesk kings hed tomy subsidies to robbers to stop their - 


pillaging. (99) . 


It is very doubtful whether the stete could meke 
edequate police errangements for dealing with the numerous 


criminals in ancient Indie. So the people themselves had often 
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to devise meens to protect themselves, The people often used 
prayers, charms and spells to svert thieves and robbers. In 
the Vedic age, preyers were offered to Agni end Night to keep 
them in safety . (°° Possibly the following mantras were used 
to protect the cows. (A) iThey shell not be lost; no thief 
shall herm (them); no hostile (person) shall dsre stteck their 
(57) 


you 
track. (B) 'I cannot (bear) with pisacas, nor with thieves 


3 


L . 
nor with saveges; the pisétes diseppeer from that villege which 
(58) 


-I enter,! To protect the wives and cows of the Brehmanes , 
the priestly class composed verses describing the grave conse- 
quences of robbing them or taking the meet of the cows. Manu 


declares that the property of a Bréhmana should never be seized 


(59) 


by a Ksetriya. 
In the Vedic age, the people often fought under their 
heroes to recover their men end cows stolen by their enemies 
end geve a hot chase to the steelers. Indra, Somf end others 
‘were their lesders or petron-deities, O°) 
Householders elso kept dogs to alért them end drive 


(61) 


awoy the thieves. The severe punishments inflicted upon the 
thieves end robbers also served as 6 deterrent. 

In both the Vedic end post-Vedic. ages, people had 
strong feith in charms and spells. 

The cest skin of an ahi (sneke ) was used as an amulet 
against nighwaymen =) The SafikhySyenz, Grhye Sobre '>) refers 
to the chenting of a Revedic hymn ('Mey no wayleyers meet us at 
a crossway! etc.) at the time of the departure of the bridegroon 


and the bride from the letter's house. On en unsefe roed, the 
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treveller should chant , eccording to the Khedira Grhyasytre \" ) g 
‘Revedic hymn Ta ZO eway_/ for sefety! etc. For a safe journey by 
dengzerous roeds, travellers used to make knots in the skirts of 
their cermen$o>! A Brahmecarin was to swing his steff of reed 
thrice from left to right over his head with this formuls 
‘Speed |! :Meke speed away from us those who hete us, robbers . . 
Protect us, O Steff, from danger that comés from men; protect 
us from every danger; from all sides destroy the robbers! ard 
with this verse, 'Not neked thou art born.on all trees, ¢ 
destroyer of fods. Destroy ell hosts of enemies from every side 


Like Meghevan. 1 (66) 


(67) 


Seges could transfix e thief. The sage Jeambu. mede 


some thieves who broke into his house stark like cley figures with 


the spell called stambhent . 68) To protect their residence, body 


and rituels eteinst the attecks of thieves and robbers, the monks 
used to besmeer their bodies witha the consecrated ashes or damp 
(69) | 


eerth es a protective charm. Sometimes a thread wes tied -mto 


their bodies for the same purpose. The Jaina monks used the chern 
(70) 


celled mohanekare to bewilder thieves. The cherm lesani mede 
es } ‘ =<. 
a person.clins to some ning.” By e& spell called ceteka, 


thieves could be brought to one's presence, ‘72! “he great Buddhist 

scholar Dipsnkera had to use mystic cherms to ward off some 

brigends who tried to teke evay a smell sendel: wood teble from 

nim. 679) According to the Visnu_ Purans, (7) the syementeke fon) 
75 


could remove feers from thieves. Hemevijeya's Katharetnakere 


refers to e ring which could protect one from thieves. The Divys- 


(76) 


mentions a gem which could remove feer from thieves. 


(77) 


vadene 


Menu allows twice-born men to teke up erms in self- 


defence if threetened by danzver. According to nin,e men can kill 
< (78) 


enother in self-defence. The Séntiparven of the Mehebherata 


esks persons of all Vernes to take up erms when robbers (desyus) 


(79) 


ceuse confusion. Visnu _ permits people whom the king cennot 


effectively protect, to purchase peece by giving shelter and 


food to robbers. Householders or trevellers, used verious 
Oo 


tricks as pointed out before, to scere away thieves and robbers. 


They tenerelly took edvantacze of the timidity, foolishness and 
(80) 


in which 


superstitions of those criminals. The Jeteke tele 


&@ Single men succeeded in driving ewey a bend of robbers by 
reising a hue and cry end feignirs to prepare the inmetes of 
the empty house for e stronge resistence, hes been mentioned 
earlier. Trevellers often pandecé themselves together to resist 
, Fobbers while passing through highweys and forests heunted by 
robbers and. eriminel ‘tribes. (81) For the same purpose treders 


(82) 


too moved in betches. araven leeders promised to provide 


food, @ink, clothes, utensils end medicine free of cost to those 


a ; 
who would eccompeny them on their journey. (83) Forest-cuerds 


were hired by the treders to escort them through denterous 
(84) (85) 


forests. when trere is e@ 


According to Brhespati, 
trouble from robbers, & compact (semeve) may be made among 

“4 
villegers, guilds (sreni ) and cornoretions (gene). Two, three 
or five men should be: appointed es advisers of groups. “he 


‘yillegers and members of the guilds, corporetions, etc., should 


ae 
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follow their edvice. To repel the criminals, every house shell 
send one eble-bodied ond armed man. Any person who, though 
eple to carry out such an agreement, violetes it, should be 
punished with the confiscation of his wealth end benishnent. 
According to Brhespeti, the danger should be repelled by ail 
‘end not by one men elone. From ¢ verse of Narede, it appeers 
thet the villege assembly wes permitted by the king in en 
emergency* to organize an adequate police or militery force to 
repel ettecks eseinst the village either from within or from 
without'. Keutilya seys that the king should favour those 
villegers who will protect the villaze; jointly. There ere 
numerous inscriptions which tell us that meny brave men fought 
efeinst enemies to protect the person end property of the 
villegers and often sacrificed their lives in doing so. The 
people put up laydetory inscriptions to commémorete their 
heroism, (66) The guilds or villege-essemblies hed et their 
disposal sdequate military force to defend their members. 
According to the Mendasor insoription of Kumaregupte , some 
members of ¢e€ guild ‘distinguished themselves by their heroism 
in battle in which they destroyed their enemies.! Some of the 
nar bointea On 2arkiur 


guilds +taeveloped their militery stréngth so fer es to find ++- 
jn : 
A Ara 


. profiteble_te—pursue_offensive-purposes—or engage¢{in plundering 
expeditions.* Guilds known for their militery strength have 


Ate (87) 


peen referred to by the Mahabharate end, Apthaséstra. General- 


ly, people kept the doors of their houses shut for safety at 


night end sometimes even during the dey. Well-to-do peoples 


(88 ) 


posted door-keepers at the door. Once a band of -robbers 
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pilleged & frontier village and cerried away some villecers. 

From that time on, the villegers became very busy fortifying 
their viltege, (9) Rich householders made eleborete ervange- 
ments for the protection of their houses. The house of e rich 
ledy wes ' surrounded with seven walls, provided with seven " 
battlemented gates end st frequent intervels ebout the circuit 

of the walls were savage dogs in leash. Moreover, within, where 
the weter dripped from the house-roof, a trench hed been dug end 
filled with leed. In the day time this mass of leed melted in the 
reys of the sun end became viscous, end in the night time the 
surfece beceme stiff and herd. Close to the trench, great iron 
pickets hed been sunk in the round ‘in unbrogken succession. 119°? 
Sometimes an eutometfon wes used to cetch thieves. A thief while 


trying to steel a jewel from the heed of an sutometic vetele 


erected in front of the house of e courtesen, was ceught by ap, (92) 
The Rayhineyeceritre ©” refers to @ lamp-holding stetue of es 


women edorned with ornements, & sword and ¢ shield. It wes called 
the 'thief - cateher’. By pulling cords, it could be mede to move, 


strike, dence, etc. In fear of thieves, men often buried their 


(93) 


treesures underground. Sometimes rich people buried their 


treesures in e hermitage to keep them secure, (94) 


Generally, the kings ceused their names to be engraved 


(95) 


on their rings end other valuebles, Rich people, too hed 


(96 ) (97) 


this good hebit. Keutilya also refers to articles with 


merks of identification. When stolen, these could be easily 


detected. ; . 
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CHAPRER IX. ‘* 


* | “€, * Aa 
. 2 au 
Detection of Theft wend. Robbery * 
* Sas Bo Oe 
Lo , “94 * ' ¥ ‘a 
7 "8 Casgs of theft and robbery were investizeted ery cere~ 


fully ang for ree surpose of éffitient gevection of crimes, the 


Veaid rglers hea ‘skilled spies, (spess ) in their employ? The Vedic 


ygods, Varuha, Soga end Matha whose counterpsrts were the eerthly 


kings, are seid £ 0% he ye engaged spies £o wether detailed informe- 


(LY (2) 5 


? 


tion ebout men's+doings on earthy, 2 Ras vedite verse, 


there is veference to Spigs in Yeonnect ion path: an ect of steeling. 


Tits the ‘post-Vellie ome, the employment of-spies to-seérch for 
thieves ead. robbers was *common.. Withsthe help of the spyes who 


were £5 it weré, the eyes of a king, che, lett: vaea i ‘Pind out 

‘ “ ea ‘dr . 4 

thieves, robbers end‘4such* other ortminets.9),, The dples used 
z 

various distukses (ese, the "‘suisés of #scetics, householders , 


ae, of (4) 


treders > students ,. » ndtorious thieves rypet Ow eas The’ ubility 


® derived ‘Prom their emproyment ultinetely "Lea to the ‘esteblishment 
, *. 


ay, 
of a nemuter, Gepertment ee Criminal gintelligence. The spies were 


generally calied cara. gudhepundse’, pretivedekas ete. ghey were | 
(5) 


Pecruised. from men of intelbigence, ‘Surity and integrity, 
r £ 
acoorasthg, to Hee sthenes, (6 6} they “were the ‘host emaseworeny men. 


They fe ne from ell classes or ‘pedgiles viz. cscetiosy; disciples, 


students, jusglers, pards,, diviners, fortune~ ~yelgers , phys teins 
. eo ¢ 
traders , evrtists, Jmusiciens, vintners, Scat hotionerg, prostitutes 


% 5 : , 
end, ‘othert Accord ing toxFautilya, the wives of actors end others 


of § Similer profession wio he ve les rn’ to speak meny langues s&s and 


_ the use of"  sicne 1s (semjné ), shell, elong with their reletives, be 
| ot (7) 


made use of in detecting the wicked. They should be experienced, 


s 


cumnin® and thoroughly acquainted with the hebits of thieves end. 
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« . 


8) } 
robbers. There were algo private informers celled stobhakas ‘2? 


and sieokes. (1° ) Kautd lye oresonthgs the employment of spies, 


private (suceka) and government agents (ghrteke ) to detect * 


ae 
¢ 


embezzlement “oF revenue. If the vrivete ‘inf ormers succeeded 


+ 


} 


in proving. their charges, 13 they would ret one~ Sixth of the amount 


she 


in question as rewerd. But 4 government servent _(bhrtaka) would 


get only one-twelfth of the 2mount for fiving conpect informetion. 


* 


If only a. part of the charge, es proved, the informer’ woulé get 
the prescribed Share of ‘the Part of the gnount proved. If an 
informer feiled to prove his ‘charge, he would be Fined..or puni- 
shed corporelly. if an informer eine influenced by the eccused, 
woule withdraw the cherge, ne > would be put bo deeth. Some of these 


spies and.‘policemen were specialists in tracking foot-nerks of 


(11) 


men and animals. According | to the Lawzbooks, as pointed out 


‘ * 


before, to find out thieves , footmerks ere. to ‘be carefully observed, 


(12 


In the Desgelunigrecarite, Jains cénons, .etc., we often find 


officers end experts tracking “the: foot-marks of thieves end 


ec 


robbers and erresting them in, “no “time. According to Sayens , the 


Ravedo' 13) refers to professionel cattle-trackers who may be 
— | (12) 
compared with the khojis of tthe, Punjeb, who ar experts in: 


identifying foot- -merks. In this connection, a tate in the. Pe Peri- 


Esteperven'>) funiishes interesting inf ogmetion. Two monks 

meking ‘themselves. invisible by rubbing their eyes with e miraculous 
ointment, used” “to eat from the ‘plete or Cendregupte “regularly. 
As the king ate only helf of his usuel food, he begen to grow ; 
thinner every day which alermed his minister, Canekya. Candragupte 


. 
> Nee 


told him that everyday. half of his food diseppeared from his plate 
mysteriously. In order to discover its cause, the minister strewed 
e,very soft powder on the floor of the dining hell end st the next 
dinner, imprints of human feet were*visible there, 

on another o ccssion, Cenekya, in order, to test the 
character of some heretic teachers invited them together to expound 
their doctrines. They were conducted toa pert of the pelace Pacing 
the queen's apartments.. He had the floor neer the epartments, strewn 
with a fine dust. The teachers went neer those rooms to look at 
the women through the windows. Treces of their Feet “Jeft on the floor 
reveeled their character. ‘A special cless of officers, celled 
cauroddherta, cauroddherenike, corarejjuke, etc., were: engazed to 


(16) (17) 4 


cateh thieves. Vareda eys down that the Candéles, 


executioners snd similer persons end men of the hebit of roeming 
et night shall search for thieves in the villsces end people 
living outside the inhebited places shell search for the criminels 


(18) prescribes the use of lubdhskas and hunters 


“outside. Kautilya 
followed by packs of hounds to detect thieves. 

Verious ways have been sugested in che Zo-books for 
detecting and catching thieves. According to ren, (19) with the 
helo of spies, preferably former or old ‘thieves, who should esso- 
ciate with thieves and robbers pretending to follow the occupation 
of those criminals, the king should get the other errested. Manu 
further adds thet 'on the pretexts of deinty food and sretifications 
or of: seeing some wise priest (who could ensure their success) or 


on pretence of feats of strength, mock battles end the like, let 


_€ 


(20) 


the spies procure en assembly of those men', According to 
wareds, (21) py siving them monev and costly presents, by causing 
them to attend et public shows and festivels and by pretendinge 
intended robberies, the clever spies shell ceuse the thieves to 
‘ assemble together. According to Menu and vareds , (27) those 
thieves, who, being suspicious of the motives of the old thieves, . 
do not come out, are to be seized and slain (if. found gwilty ) 
together with their friends and reletives (af found to be their 
confederetes ), — . a 

Such circumstentieal evidence, as body covered with wounds , 
possession of stolen property, implenents of robbery and foot- | 
norks, regarded as sure proof of await. 9? A mén who is found 
to possess stolen goods soon efjer a tneft, is regerded as e 
thief by modern Indien qew. 2) Thousand and one cases may be 
cited from litereture and folk}tales regerding the arrest 4nd in- 
discriminate imoalement of persons, innocent or guilty for the 
sole reason of the discovery of stolen goods in their possession. ‘25 Ml 
The case of Mendevya, the saint, is en instance in point. °°? 
According to Narada, 'The possession of stolen goods may be 
inferred from os luxurious mode of life. Suspicion erises where 
& man is seen in bed: company or indulces in extravagence.'°°?) 

Regarding foot-marks , Werade prescribes thet 'when two 
persons -heve gone the same roed, the offence as 28 rule, shell be 
imputed to him who stood cherged with other crimes before, or who 


(28 ) 


associates with suspicious characters’. According to. Yajne- 


vetkya, (29? the following persons mey be arrested on the suspicion 
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of theft : 1) men who are found to possess stolen Zooas (loptre ), 
2) whose foot-merks have been seen on the spot of theft, 3) who 
had been formerly found guilty of a crime, and 4) whose residence 
is not known. Ye jne valkye further says thet on suspicion, the 
policemen may also errest, nf whe givegfelse report about theiz hi, 
caste, neme and family, who ere addicted to gambling, drinking 


and women, whose fece turns pale and voice alters (when the 
policemen sak ihee questions, who induireAabout others? weelth 
and houses, who moves about in disguises, who spend&lavishly 
though having no ostensible meens of income end who sellf{spoilt 
goods. Kautilye states that ‘agents opereting along roeds and 
ewey Trom roeds should arrest, outside the city end inside, in 
temples, holy places, forests and cremation grounds, a person 
with e wound, one with hermful tools, one hiding behind heavy 
load, one agitated, oné in a long sleep, one tired efter s 
journey or a stranger. Similarly inside the citv, they should 
meke e seerch in deserted pleces, workshops, ele-houses, cooked- 
rice houses, cooked~mest houses, gambling dens, and querters of 
heretics. 1/39) Crossing of fords end rivers witrout pess at 
usuel or unusuel time and plece was reverded €s suspicious. 
Peoole moving in the Vicinity of royel buildings during the first, 


_ i ; 
midGlemost or last yame of the cf&rfew period et night were to be 


‘a 


considered es suspects. 


Those arrested in suspicious pleces were to be examined 


thoroughly. Persons moving out in disguise or stirring out though 


” 
forbidden es well as those who move with clubs end other weapofs 


. 
a 


. ort . . 
Guring the nights of free movement might be arrested es susvects. 


of_heretics, Xautilye else requires that svies stetioned in 


wine shops should escertain the normal end occrsional experdi- 
ture of customers end get informetion ebovut strengers. They 
should e1so know the value of the dress, ornaments and old of 
the drunkerds. 'In order to find out things [thet ere / mis- 
appropriated after being received in trust or es a deposit, or 
a pledge and {thet sre_7 acquired in undesirable ways, he 

{ the controller of spirituous liquors 7 should, on finding an 
article or money not belonging to « person, get the verson 
offering it errested in enother plece under some (other) pretext, 
also the person who spends lavishly end the person who spends 
without having a source of income.' Wine-traders shovld find 
out the intentions of strengers and natives who seem to be 


Aryas when they lie intoxiceted and esleep, through beautiful 


femele slaves. 


prescribes the employment of spies te~detect 


According to Kautilya, the Superintendent of Shipping 


ae 
Tr 


a 
‘should cause to be arrested e€ person carrying off the wife, te 


the daughter or the property of.enother, » person who is frighten- - 
ed or agitated, € person hiding behind ¢ heevy losd, e person con- 
ceeling /his face_7 by a loed on the heed containing heavy zoods, 
a wenderinge monk who has just put on the marks of who is without 
the marks ,.é person whose illness cennot be seen, e person showing 
a chenged a poesrance beceuse of fear, e person secretly carrying 
goods of high velue; letters, wespors or means of fire, © person 
with poison in hend, a person who hes travelled @ long disyjence end 
a verson without ¢ sealed pass.' Knowing fully well thieves end 
robbers! pelief in charms and spells, Kautilya edvises the king 

to engege speciel spies who in the guise of prophets should | 
pretend to possess: supernaturel powers of cherms end inogntetions 
cepeble of céusing repid speed in running, mekinz one, invisible 
end openine closed doors. They should. associete with youne eri- 
minels informetion ebout whom hes elreedy been/ secured by ordine ry 
spies, end instigate them to steel. ae prove their powers, the 
spies should esk those criminals to eccompeny them to e certeir. 
villege but on the plea of some difficvulti@é will zo to e 

nesrby hemlet where their own men ere stationed. “he letter should- 
pretend es wekeful wetchmen uneble to see the criminels while 

they enter into houses as thev ere rendered invisible br the 
cherms of the prophets. Some guerds will feign to be asleep 
seemingly under e sleep-charm cast by the oriminels. Then the 
criminels should be esked to move the beds of the wetchmen. When 
the criminels thus verify the powers of the cherms and spelis of 


the spies, they should be persueded to learn those spells end test 
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their newly acquired powers by plundering such housés es contein 


goods or money With identification marks on them. Thus they can 
‘ ucteasily caught red~hended. . 
These people may elso be arrested while purchesins’, 
sellinez, mortaging those marked articles or when they lie in- 
toxicated by ahanking medicinel drinks ‘served by the spies. From 


these youths shouta be gethered infornetion regerding the pest 
activities of theirs end their eccomplices. Spies in the gufse 

of o14 and notorious thieves may follow the seme procedure to 

- arrest those criminels. Then the Collector-generel will exhibit 
those criminels sna proclein to the public thet the king, by 

his supernatural power of catching robbers, hes ceéused their 
efrest, and will do so again if necessery and therefore the people 
- should prevent their kinsmen fron comittins Such crimes. Having 
caught with the help of spies even the thieves who have stolen 
articles of smell value, the Collector-generel should procleim 
tot he public thet even such petty thefts ere detected by the . 
omiscient power of the king. The object of these exhibitions 
end proclamations are to strike terror into the heerts of the 
criminals. Spies in the guise of o1d and notorious ‘robbers, 
herdsmen, hunters or keepers of hounds may associate with 
forest-robbers and wild tribes end incite them to attack 
villeses erd carevans possessing counterfeit gold and other " 
articles. During the fitout ceused by the robbers! attack, they 
should be killedby armed men kept concealed by the spies. The 


spies may teke their lives by serving them poisoned food or 


catch hold of them when they sleep tired by constant movement 
with heevy loeds of loot on their Shoulders or lie intoxiceted 
duie to the arinking of medicine] bheverege et feests. These 
criminals too should be exhibited in public in the menner dis- 
cussed ebove. 

. Thieves mey also be errested on the grounds of suspi- 
cion, possibility of possessing stolen articles and the merks of 


(32) 


“% 
criminality 1.e., signs of house-breeking, et 


(32) 


Accor@ing to 

Keutilyea, the following persons may be arrested on suspicion 

(1) Persons whose families ere subsisting on dwindling 
inheritence and whose calling too is not flourishing, 

(2) Whose income is insignificant, | 

(3).Who deceive others by changing their residence, caste, 
family, nemes end occupations frequently or by falsely 
declering their residence, etc., ° 

(4) Who concesl their professions, 

(5) Who sre excessively fond of meat, wine, condiments and 
other ectables, perfumes, gerlands, fine dress end 
ome ments , 

(6) Who squender ewey money, 

(7) Who slweys essociete with prostitutes, femblers and 
drunkerds , 

(8) Who frequently go abroad, 

(9) Whose pleces of residence or destinationfof journey 
are not known to anybody , 


(10) Who roem in solitary forests and mountein trects in. 


afternoon, 


a 


(11) 


Who hold secret meetings in pleces unknown to others 

or in pleces inhabited by the rich (whose houses cen 
be easily reided ), 

who try to ret their fresh wounds or boils cured 
secretly, 

Who elways remain in doom, 

Who turn back on seeing people epproaching him, HWota , 
Who sre very much attached to women , 

Who ere always keen to know about the inmates of 
others! femilies, wives, goods end houses, 

Who associete with men of conderneble bearing or work 
or who are acdueinted with weepons and imolements 
needed for condemnable work, 

Who loiter at midnight steelthily behind walls or 

under shades, 7 

Who sele precious erticles after changing bheir orizinel 
form in unusuel times or pleces, 

Who are known for hostile attitude towards others, 
Whose caste end calling are low, 

Who alweys conceal their true identity (or keep up felse 
appearence), | 

Who ‘though not monks have the marks of a monk or who 
inspite of being nonks, follow different mode of life, 
who hed formerly committed. an offence, . 
Who heave earned infamy for their condemnable work, 

Who go away stealthily on seeing the negerike-me ke metre 


(city Police chief), 


f 
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peven Won, 
(27) tWho pant in fear, while sitting alonet, 
(28) *Who show undue agitation or pelpitation of -reartt,, 
(29) Those fecei te pale and dry while the voicests A@re_ 
indistinct end stammering”, 
(30) Who elweys associate with armed men, 
(31) Who keep threetening appesrance. 

These end other persons may be regerded es murderers , 
robbers, steelers of treasure-trove or deposits or knaves sub- 
sisting by foul meens secretly employed. 

Keutilye then describes how criminsls mey be seized 
on circumstential evidence, Tf it ts seen that in the house 
burgled by thieves, there ere merks of their entrance or exit 
through the beckdoor (or entrence or exit effected through 
other then doors), if the door hes been pierced with a hole 
or uprooted (sandhing bi jena ve vedhem), lettice windows or 
eeves of en unper chember have been broken, holes shave been 

A AomA 
medeé in the house-well for climoing up or descending, where 
some.of the ground hes been dug ip in order to bury or stéel 
objects secretly (informetion about which can be zathered only 
from interne1 sources) and if the cutting, the rubbish, the 
breaking end the tools are on the inside, it should pe conclu- 
ded that the theft has been committed by one inside the house. 
A reverse case (i.e. if the evidences are of ¢ reverse nature) 
Will indicete the concern of external egencies.The blending 


of these two kinds of circumstences will indicete thet both 


inmates and outsiders ere involvedin the crime. If internal 
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agvencies are suspected in a cese of theft or adultery, the 
following inmetes of e house should be suspected 
Any person who is addicted to dissipation, the helper 

of e cruel verson or who essocietes with « thief for the | 

. \letter's benefit (or who possesses instruments used in 
steslin=), @ women coming of a poor family or connected 
with en outsider or e servent of similer charecter, eny 
person who is found sleeping for long, any men who looks 
feticued due to went of sleep, a person who is tired or sed, 
any person who looks elermed, whose face is pale and dry send 
voice stemmering end indistinct, a restless ren, eny person 
who is reving too much, enybody whose body bears the marks 
of scaling heights, eny person wkose body hes been scratched, 
ebreded end the dress torn, any one whose hends and feet beer 


Scars 


, any verson whose heir end neils ere dusty or freshly 


out or broken, s person who hes just bathed end daubed his. 
‘body with sandslpeste, e person who hes just weshed his hends 
end fect, onybody whose foot-merks cen be identified with 
those found neer the house during ingress or egress, }f the 
frezments of sarlends, sendsls or dress oP €é person cen be 
4dentified with those found in or near the house during 
"OR Oma 
entrence or exit, if the smell of e man's sweet or drink cen 
be escertained from the fregments of his dress found in or 
neer the house, Boek bury Ow) oll ale foo Paurbreked . 
Keutilya also prescribes thet the commissioner (predestr ) 
with the assistence of the gopes’end sthenikes shell teke steps 


to find out externel thieves while the officer in cherge of the 


city (negareke) shall under the sbove circunstences detect 


internel thieves inside fortified towns. 

Regerding the seizure of criminals on the strength 
of the discovery of stolén erticles in their possession, 
Weutilya sevs thet informetion regerding lost or stolen 
articles hes bo pe given by the police to the merchents who 
trade in similer articles. Treders «who even efter receiving 
informetion conceal such erticles shell be revarded es ebettors. 
No person will be ellowed to mortvege or purchese any o1d or 
second-hend article without informins the superintendent of 
commerce. The séid officer being informed of the sale or mort- 
gese of old erticles, shall esk the owner how he got it. If 
/his,stetement about the entecedent circunstences of the erticle 
is found to be true, he will be free. In the Semeréiccakens, (99) 
we heve a tele showins the method of investigetion to detect 
“stolen erticles which is ¢lmost similer to t het prescribed by 
.Keutilye. One Ye jnedeve burgled the house of e rich mnerchent 
nemed Cendene end deposited the loot with Cakredeva whom he 
celled friend but really wented to &estroy by impliceting him 
in e theft case. He requested his friend to keep the erticles 
in his custody es he feared their confisection by his fether 
‘who hed become enery with him. Yow Cendene informed the king 
of the burglery in his house end the king told him to submit 
= list of stolen erticles. Then theking'’s men procleimed by 
vest of drum thet the house of one Cendene hed been burgled 


and such end such erticles had been stolen, so thet ea11 persons» 


“>? 
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who | have somehow got these goods or pert of them or if those 
thane an siete" been offered for sale to. then, must: inform the king: 
otherwise they Would ‘be, severely punished. when no information 
in this regerd was evaileble even efter five days, "Ya ffedeve 


told the king thet he hed learnt from the servents of Cakradeva 


- that ‘the latter hed burgled Candane ! s house and kept the stolen. 


articles conceeled ir his house. The King did not believe thet 
& mean of high femily like Cekradeva could commit such e crime, 


but as Yajnedeve tnsisted on his teking debion age inst ‘him, he 


had to refer the matter to the court and ordered the law-officers 


to search Cakradeva's house along with the elders of the city and 
the store-keeper of Cendene. Then the. officers searched Chakre- 
adeva's house and discovered a box with Candene 's name engreved 
on it which wes recognized by the storekeeper es his mester's. 
Soon the other articles were also discovered and identified. On 
peing asked how he cameby them, Cakeadeve , determined not to 
petray his friend replied that the articles were his but when, 
he was efain questioned to explain why the erticles bore the 
neme of Candena on them, he said that these might have ‘somehow 
been exchanged. The city-officers brought Cakredeva pefore the 
king who asked him to disclose the truth as he could not regard 
him as guilty of the crime. Cakradéva wept, but did not answer. 
At lest the king not fully convinced of his guilt, banished him | 
from his kingdom. 

Keupatye (3) further seys that if the account of the 


person who ib in possession of an article tallies with the version 
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of the men who says thet he has lost it, he who is found to have 
been enjoying it for a long time and whose life is pure should 

get it. A person who says. thet he has received en article alleged to- 
heve been lostby enother age gift from a third person, must prove 
his stetement by producing witnesses, ‘not only those who geve and 
ceused to give the article to him, but also those whe ,being _ 
medietors, custodiens, beerers or witnesses errenged for the | 
transfer of the erticle'. 'When e person is found possessed of 

en article which he alleges to have been thrown out, Lost , or 
forgotten by a third person, he shell prove his innocence bv 
edducing evidence es to the time, plece and circumstances of 
finding the erticle.! otherwise he shell restore the erticle, 
besides paying a fine equal to its velue; or he may be nunished 

as 6 thief. | 


(35) 


--Keubilya describes the method of erduiry ebout & 
murder which may Sometimes be committed by.thieves for money. The 
neighbouring people or the reletives of the deceased shell be 
questioned, in the following manner : who called the victim ? who 
wes with him ? who eccompented him during the journey ? who 
brought him to the scene of his death ?-persons who happened to 
be present on the spot shall be severally questioned thus : By 
whom wes the slein man brought there * Did they see eny armed 
person roemings there menifesting signs of perturbed appesrence? 
If they offer any clue, this should be further investigsted. The 
personel belonzings of the deceased such es trevelling requisites, 


dress, jewels,.or other things found in his body shail be thorou- 


ghly examined. Persons who supplied them or are in eny wey 


concerned with them shall be asked about the decessed's asso 
cietes, home, ceuse of journey, profession and his other cells. 


(36) 


Keutilya further ssys thet three days after the 
commission of the crime, no suspect shell be epprehended es 
there is no scope for questioning unless strong evidence exists 
for levelling the charge ageinst him. 

The spies end volicemen usuelly became very ective | 
when theft wes committed in the king's pelace or when some of 
the king's articles were lost or stolen. Generally e thorouszh 
and vigorous seerch wes made. In e tele in the SemarEiceekens, (37) 
we find thet when a king's treesury wes burgled, sll newcomers 
to the city, beesers, escetics end suspicious-Looling people 
were errested end brought before a minister who closely exemined 
them. Sometimes, to detect thieves, the police had 211 the doors 
‘of the houses, gates end elleys shut end guarded end exemined 211 
the newcomers. They would elso scour e11 the elleys, by-paths 
end roeds in seerch of thieves end robbers. The favourite cry 
of the police seems to be this : ‘Shut all the getes, cut off 
the outlets ! Hunt the snier 1 2°) . 

In the’ Mrecheket ike, we find @® vivid picture of the 
police in action to errest 2 jeil-brecker. Vireke , a police 
officer orders hissmen to guerd a roed: ‘Here’ you stend at 
the east gete of the mein street, you at the west, you at the 
south, you et the north. I'll climb up the broken well here 
with Chendeneke end teke e rook. 1 39? 


Ciondenake , another police officer esks his men to 


search the gardens, gambling seloons , the town end the street, 
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the market, the hemlet end whetever looks suspicious. They also 


seerch a covered bullock-cert that moves in the middle of the 
rosd. 
The kings often stetioned policemen in plain clothes 


oil round the city to errest thieves, (9) 


On gettines complaints 
from the citizens regerding the depredations of thieves end 


robbers, the kings usuelly geve orders to the city-watch toy 


post police-bands here end there to errest the crimireis. (2? 
-_ ; hi 
In the Jetaks tales,‘ ) in cases of theft, everybody, high or 


low was thoroushly searched to find out the loot. Even the queens 
were not spared. - 

Often the kings themselves went out et night in disguise 
just for adventure or to see with their own eves the condition 
of hig people or to detectnotorious thieves whom the police failed 
to capture. They often encountered thieves, f ollowed them to 
their underground caves and hed them srrested. Kings like Vikra+ 
maditye, Bhoje, Uditodeya end others hed this engaging nepat 079) 
The king Viraketu of Ayodhya once went out armed end disguised 
et night to arrest e thief. As he wes roaming ebout, he sew e 
men stealthily moving elong the rempert. When the thief was 
asked sbout his wheresbouts, he seid thet he wes e thief. The 
thief, however, sifspected some foul pley end persuaded the king 
to accompeny him to his cave in order’ to.do ewey with him. , But 
the king, heving been warned by e femele slave of the thief, 
menaged to escepe unhurt from the cave end returned that very 
night with a bend of srmed men end had the thief arrestea, 1”? 


The mester-thief, -Muladeve, on his becoming the king of 
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Bennayede, had to teke steps to catch the notorious thief, 

Mand ive . He appointed a new chief of the guerd but to no effect. 
- Then he himself wore ¢ derk robe, went out by night and weited 
nesr a gambling hall. When Mendiya asked his identity, Muledeva 
introduced himself es a bepzar.. The thief, promising to meke him 
wealthy, persueded Muledeva to follow him. Then the thief burgled 
the house of a rich men end loaded the booty upon the kins who 
hed to cerry it to the thief's cave outside the city. There his 
sister wes reedy by the side of a well to push the newcomer, at 

a signel from her brother, into it st an opportune moment while 
yretending to wesh his feet. She wes, however, greatly impressed 
yy the, besutiful feet of Muledeve end signalled him to flee away. 
Then she cried out that the men had fled end her brother imme- 
dietely pursued him end cleft « Sive~phellus tekine it for Mule- 
deve pehird which he remained concéeled. The thief then returned 
to his cave. Muladevad met him the next dey in the market end 
asked for the hand of his sister. The thief had to egree end 
efter the marriege, the king took money from him severel times 
and when he had no money left, had him impaled upon a -steke end 
restored ell the stolen goods found in his cave to their owners. |? 
Jeny such stories are found in the Indien story. literature. A 
King once came across a robber-chief who geve out, on being chal- 
lenzed by the former, thet he was the son of Rhedrekali, the 
tutelery zoddess of the néighbourhood and wes foins his rounds 
ebout the town. The clever king at once offered him the post of 


na 


the chief guerd of his palece end asked him to follow him. Zhe 


The robber mede e desperete attempt to get assistence from his 
followers by celling them in thieves’ lengueze; but those who ceme 
to his rescue were butchered ana the thief wes imperea, °? King, 
Uttema, in order to recover e Brehmana's wife who had been stolen 
_ by someBody without brezking open the door of his house et nisht, 
asked the Brehmene ebout the persons whom he suspected, the 
probable place of his wife's confinement, her appearence, end her 
ege, neture and habits. On his feilure to detect the thief, the 
kine consulted a sage who knew the pest and future, reverdine 

this case of theft end leernt from him the name and whereebouts 


(47) 


of the thief. The wise king Prasenejit, detected « thief in 
e very clever way. Once a Prehmena buried his treesure under s 
smell tree in e« forest. On finding thet somebody had stolen it, 
he decided to commit suicide in grief. Having heerd this, the 
king persuaded him not to do thet end promised him to restore 
the stolen treasure to him in no time. He then summoned ell the 
doctors in the city and questioned them one by one in privete 
regerding the petients recently treated by them -dnd the medicines 
prescribed. One physicien seid thet he hed prescribed for e. 
ACW LAM Ka OL obo dioides 
merche nt negebele which was tenerelly found in the forest. “he 
king et once sent for the merchent who told him the name of the 
 Brventiwho head given him neagabela. The king ordered the servent 
to restore the treasure which he hed. found while digging st the: 
foot of e tree for the medicine. The servant hed to five back 


— Le . 
the treesure to the syEhnena. ‘ A FKing errested a thief, who 


a@efying all guerds meneged to meet the king's deughter who in 


course of time geve birth to a son, by assembling all. his subjects 
in en enclosure end asking the boy to gerland his feather which he 
aia. 19) Another king, as referred to pefore, ordered his wetch- 
men to keep Suerd over the corpse of a thief in order to errest 
his sessociates who were expected to come there to remove it for 
performing funeral rites.The king of Purimetale failing to ce pture 
a robber-chief ,Abheggasene, had him arrested by en artifice. He 
at first ereated the robber's confidence in him erd then one dey 
invited him to attend e festivel. He enterteined him levishly 
and when the chief was busy in merry-making , errested nim, 50) 
Sometimes policemen got information resardirg 'the possession of 
precious things by poor men from the letter's neighbours, (91) 

Some stories refer to ministers who were expert thief- 
cetchers.When the policemen failed to arrest Rauhineya, the king 
ordered Prince Abhayekumere to cepture him. The prince said to the 

chief of the Police, ‘Equip a force consisting of the four 
departments and station it outside the city. After he hes been fricht- 
ened inside, he will take the lightning like jump and fell into the 
hands of the army, like a deer into e net.' His stretesem met with 
success. (97) Abheye once detected Reuhineye in e Jaine temple 
where the letter came in the guise of ¢ Jeina discivle. Finding 
thet the disciple did not meke a nisedhike nor did he perform the 
deasil around the assembly, Abhaya corcluded thet he must be the 


f 
thief, Reuhineya who promised to see him everyday before teking 
meals. Abheya seid to.him, 'I salute you, fellow-believer ! ! 


Rauhineve mede him an obeisance eccompenied by some worldly lenguese 


. { 
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not used by the Jeinas. From these signs Abheva was certain thet 
he wes Rauhineys end hed him arrested. Heving been arrested by 
Abhaye , wReuhineya stoutly protested his innocence snd the people 
defended his case because he wes known for honesty, piousness 
ond munificence towerds the poor. Abheys turned down Reuhineye 's 
proposel to face any ordeal to prove his innocence es he knew’ 
him to be immune to ell kinds of ordeals. Be decided totry a 
‘novel contrivance. He brought there sn eutometfon in the shepe 
of 8 beautiful ornamented ledy celled 'Thief-catcher'., Its 

1 iqmbs could be moved by pulling numerous cords. By publing a 
cord, it could be mede to strike @ blow with e sword thet wes 

in its hand. Abheye asked the thief to bow down before the 
eutomet zon which would pronounce his neme.if he wes reelly 
honest. As the thief refused to do obeisance to 9s non-Jsine 
deity obviously to impress the Jaina king and the assembled 
multitude, Abheya quickly worshipped the eutomet fon, bpethed it 
with e mixture of weter and strong liduor and asked Reuhineya 

to drink’ thet secred liquid. As he wes drinking it, the puppet, 
directed by a cord struck him hard on the head with the sword 
meking him unconscious. Abhaya then removed him in thet stete 
to a beautifully decorated and richly perfumed seven-storied 
palace resembling the palace of the gods, its nagnif iednce being 
heightened by charming men and women, singers and dancers. Rauhi- 
neya beine clothed in e very rich apparel wes laid on 3 coech 
covered with fine cloth and strewn with flowers. Ebhaye secretly 
stationed two merchents of the city near Reuhineye to listen to 


what he seid end bede them return to Him quickly. When the thief 


( 


Zot beck his consciousness, four beautiful women stetioned et the 
four corners of his couch introduced themselves as his wives end 
told him ebout his becoming se god and his promotion tq the, fifth 
heeven to enjoy all the heavenly pleesures there, They then, 1014 
him thet he wes to nerrate his activities during his life on 
eerth, Reuhineye etonce sensed e foul ovley and by recountin= a 
formideble list of his fictitious noble deeds went scot-free, (3? 
A clever minister, Abhays by name ceught e maen®to-thief 
by & trick nenifest ing his deep knowledge in humen psycholosyv. 
Pattended one night « concert of gemblers, edulterers, thieves 
end mest-esters end told them the following story. A spingster, 
eeszer to have a husband wes ceught red-handed bv the gardener 
when she wes trying to steel some flowers from the king's gerden 
to worshio the God of love. He let her off on her promise to 
sepisfy him efter her wedding. After her merriage, when she, 
pedecked with ornements, was on her wey to keep her promise, 
some robbers send e@ hungry monster successively neld her up end 
she hed to promise to come to them efter visiting the gerdener 
first. Her regerd for her word, however, induced the gardener to 
release ner from her promise. Same wes the cese with the rest. 
mien Abheya esked his listeners to say one by one whose sacrifice 
Wes the greatest. When the thief's turn ceme , he eCulogised the 


restraint shown by the robbers. Abheye atonce concluded thet he 


(54) 


wes the thief-and hed him apprehended. The followint story 
elso testifies to s minister's skill in detecting thieves. Cne 


dey the king of Varerasi went to has pleasure-gerden with his 


queen to sport in weter. A female monkey stole the pearl neck- 
lace of the queen from the custody of ¢ dozirg sleve-girl who 

on finding her deposit gone screamed that a men had run off with 
the necklece. At once the guards raised é hue end ery end began 
to search everybody there. Hesring this din end bustle inside the 
vrarden € poor rustic who wes outside the gerden took to his 
neels out of fright only to be arrested by the king's men. In 
order to save his life from the cruel beeting of the wetehmen, ne , 
confessed thet he hed stolen the necklace. He 'was taken to the 
kimg as e prisoner. When the king esked whether he hed taken - 
the jewels, he confessed his guilt end wher. the king arein 

asked where he hed kept the jewels, he said thet he wes a poor 
man end never hed enything valueble., It wes the tree surer who 
made him to teke thet veluable necklace end he had given thet 

to him. “he treesurer seid thet he hed hended it over to the 
chevlein who confessed thet he hed devosited it with the chief 
“mysicion end the letter seid in his turn thet he hed given it 

' to @ courtesan as e present. So ell of them were imprisored. 

Now this sensationel story eppeered to the Bodhisetta too 

absurd to be believed. He argued thus: The necklace wes Lost 
inside the garden, but the poor men was errested outside the 
verden. As the getes were strongly guerded by the kine 's men, 

it was impossible for anybody to go outside or to come inside 
end escape from there. So the poor men who tried to run awey 


could not be the culprit end he possibly nened the treesurer 


only to save himself by shifting the cheree upon thet high 
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officiel. The treasurer's motive wes to free himself by implicet- 
ing a hizh-up Like the chaplein end the letter nemed the Chief 
musician because he thought that the musicien would help him to’ 
pess his time merrily in the hellish prison. The chief musicien 
implicated the courtesen to heve her sweet compeny in the jeil. 
Being convinced of the correctness of his logic, the minister 
took from the king the charze of those prisoners in his own 
hends, lodred them in e sirele room end bede his servants over- 
heer whet they said and report everythinz to him: When the a 
treesurer esked the poor man why he falsely impliceted him in fhe 
theft cese, the rustic replied es the mirister thought he would. 
Similer wes the cese with the other prisoners. Highly setisfied 
with his discovery, the minister thém thought that. the theft must 
have been committed by one of the monkeys who abounded the place 
or more probebly by a female monkey as creving for adornment end 
jewellery wes natural with the feir sex. Py a clever trick he 


(55) 


recovered the necklece from a she~monkey. 


(56) 


Devendra @leborately describes how prince Agala- 


datte ceught thieves whom none could eporehend. he promised 

, ° aA 
to the kinz to errest-the thief within seven days. AS thieves 
concesledby the dresses and signs of various professions 
generally frequented the nouses of courtesens, teprooms, 
fembline houses, stells of bekers, sheds in the perks where 
one could net drinking water, huts of esceties, empty temples, 
squeres end merkets, he bevten to watch these haunts of criminels 


himself end by meens of spies. Fe sat one day under € manto-tree 
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outside the city weerirg rested and dirty sarments. After some 
time, @ relitious mendicant mutterine something ceme there end 
sat down. On seeing his fierce appearence, Agaledetta concluded.. 
thet he must be the thief he wes looking for. On.the thief's 
query ,he seid thet he ving wested his property ,he hed wendered 
fron Ujjeni. The thief promised to’ meke him wealthy if he - 
obeyéd him. At night , he accompanied by Agaledstta entered the 
city, burgled s richman's house end took ewey baskets full of 
weres which he loeded upon Ageledatte and some cooliés end 
helted at e dilepideted perk to teke rest. All ley down to 
sleep but Agsledstta, beirs distrustful of the thief, steelthily 
slippedoff end hid himself behind a tree. Sofn the thief got 
up, killed the coolies and begzen to,search for Ageledette who 
by € smart blow of his sword wounded hin mortelly. But the 
wily thief even in his deeth~egony plotted Agaledatta's murder 
by requesting him to Zo to his underground ceve et the beck 
of a temple in the cemetery with his sword and become the mester . 
of his sister end of the huge wealth there. Ageledsttea was 
warmly received by the thief's sister who comprehending her 
brother's plen requested him to sleép in a couch. But, Agela- 
dette slipped eway from it end hid himself. The thief's sister 
rolled 2 huge stone from ebove upon the couch smeshine it com- 
pletely. As she wes giggling in firth, Ageledette causht her 
py the hair end brought her to the king. 

Tekin e rascelly ascetic for ¢ very honest men, a@ 
squire buried af hundred pieces of gold nedr the former's hermi- 


tage in a forest to save them from robbers and requested him to 


keep watch over his puried treasure. Afterwards the ascetic 
took out the gotd and buried it by the wayside. Sometime after 
he went to take leave of the squire es he decided to leave the 
hermitege, long stey in one place being contrary to the custom 
of the hermits. After bidding him farewell, he went e little’ 
distence and returned to the squire to give back to him © strew 
thet stuck to his matted hair from the letter's roof os ascetics 
were not to teke anything thet was not bestowed uvon them by 
others. Though the squire wes overjoyed at this wonderful 
honesty, the Bodhisetta, e wiseman who wes there wetching 
everything, became suspicious and asked the squire whether he 
had deposited enything with the ascetic. When the squire replied 
in the effirmetive, he advised him to sce whether tis gold was 
‘safe. As the squire did-not find his money, he hotly che sed the 
escetic, captured him ond sterted belabouring him till he 
confessed his guilt. 
— AL 

In enother story, Anenda, by e clever stret¢sen, 
forced a thief to give back a jewel thet he had stolen from 
the king's turban and thus saved a host of people from being 
troubled by the king's men. When all the king's watchmen end 
detectives failed torecover the lost jewel, Anande with the 
permission of the king tried a novel method of Getection celled. 
'wiso-giving'. He requested the king to assemble all suspects 
end to Sive eech of them privetely a wisp of strew or e Lump 
of cley tellint him to put it in oe perticuler vlece next dav 


in the morning. This would give & seope tothe thief to return 


A OF 
the jewel hidden in the strewn of clay. If the jewel wes not 


got beck in the firstday, the same process would be 

repested on the Second end third devs. But as the jewel wes 
not recovered even after three days, ‘Anenda mede e new plan. 
He requested the king to put a large watver-pot full to the 
brim behind a screen in @ retired corner of the courtyard “ 
end to order all persons who used to frequent the precincts to 
out off their outer germents end wash their hands one by one 
behind the sereen, and then return. This wes done. Fow the 
thief realised that the resourceful Anende nad ‘become very 
serious about the matter and he must not give’up his attempts 
if he feiled this time too. So he dropped the jewel into the 
pot and went away. The jewel wes found when the pot was - 
emplied. . 

No less interesting is the new wey of detecting ea 
thief by Seneke, another wise men. A Brahmena told his wife 
about his treasure kept hidden under a tree, After a few 
days, he did not find it there. Being reported of this, 
Seneka asked the Bréhmana whether he end his wife had a 
Brehmena friend eech. When the Brahmana nodded in the . 
affirmetive, Seneke told him to invitee eng. gubertein the 


mie 
first day fourteen Brahmenas, seven 


Prahmana timeackty and We Noy di, wipe.” 
severwives. From next dey onwards they were to tseke one 
less each everydey. On the seventh day they werg:to invite 
only one Brehmane: each. Seneke elso asked the’ Brehmana to 
notice whether the Brahmene invited by his wife on the 


seventh day had also. come every time and, if thet wes the 
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fact, he wes to report to him. When the Brahmane nemed his 
. ; e 
wife's friend who camé on all the seven days, Seneke hed that 


a 
man brought before him and demended of him the stolen treesvure 
of the Brehmane about which the accused, at first pleeded igno- 
rance, But when Senake told him thet he must force him to 
restore the treasure, the men took fright and confessed his 
euilt. 


_— 


The Bodhisatta, once born of e Brehmene father and e 
yekkha (yeksa) mother, got from the letter a charm which enabled 
him even efter the lapse of twelve years to follow in the foot- 
steps of those that had gone by a4 rosd. He proved his power by 
recovering some jewels put in se tank by the kine of Varanesi, 
who deliberetely followed e tortuous path and even used a 
ledder to scele e wall to reach the tenk with 6 view to settirg 
his power at naught. | ; 

In 8 verv interesting story, the Bodhisatta's clever 
wife succeeded in freeing her husband from the felse chereve of 
stealing the kine 's veluables and hooked the reel culprits by 42 
stratezem. Four rivals of tne Bodhisatte stole the king's 
crest, necklace, wooles robe and golden, slippery With e@ view to 
aceusing the Bodhisatta for stealing them and thereby meking 
@ breach between him and the king. 

One of the conspirators, Senaka, put the kking 's 
crest in @ pot of dstes and bade a slave-girlegive A pot and 


. * 
all to the people in the Bodhisetta's house and to none else. 


4 


As the girl was hswking the detes, the ledy nemed Amare, wife 
«*. , 


of the Bodhisstte noticed her but smelt some foul play es the 


ad 


ea 


’ 


Sy 
ae 


gzirl kept on hawking nesr her only end went nowhere else, She 
then made a siengto her servents not to attend her cell and 
asked the girl to come near her as she would buy some detes. 
wher the girl epproached her, she called, her servents.As they 
did not turn up, she sent the stove-sir} to fetch them. When 
she went away, Amara dived her hand into the heap of dates end 
found the jewel concee led there. When the girl ceme back, she 
learnt from her, her name and the names of. her mother end her 


mester. When she wanted to buy some detes, the vrirl told her 


to eke ell the detes end the pot es well, freésof cost. Amara’ 


eccepted the offer and sent her away. She then wrote down on 2 


leef thet Senaka sent a jewel from the king's crest to t he 
Rodhisatta as a present by the hend of such end such a slave~ 
girl. Another rivel of the Bodhisette, Pukkusa, sent the golden 
necklace, conceeled in @ casket of jesmine flowers, end Ksvinds 
sent the king's robe in a besket of vezetebles while De vinde 
sent the golden slipper in e bundle of straw. When the king did 
not find those objects, they, told him that these were in.the 


¥. 
house of thet common men's son, i.e. the Bodhisetta.The king 


¥ . 
‘sent men to arrest the Bodhisatta on the charge of theft; but 


he eluded the arrest by fleeing. When he wes gone, each of the | 
four “nen sent 9 letter to Amare without informing the other 

accomplices, urging her to entertain him in private. “Amare book. 
ell the letters and wrote to each to come at anererent hours. 
of night and hed their nesds clean she ven. and tArmented them 


in verious wavs. After wrapoing them vp iy rolls of nett ing, she 


aad 


asked the favour of the king's grantirs her an sudience which 
the letter senctoned readily. Tekines with her the four mis- 
chievous fellows in their unenvious conditions es well as the 
four velueblesof the king, she went to the king and declered 
thet her husbend wes not the thief, tg. real thieves. were; in 
her custody. She then showed the men to the king 6s well es 

her written.eccounts about their sending of the four royal 
articles to her. This decided the case in fevour of her 

nusbena. (97) ; 

In some cases, shem astrologers ‘7 or spies in the 
guise off apeetics posed as bein cepeble of Finding ovt lost or 
stolen erticles end hidden treasures. ©® 

We have a very interesting tare 2? of an alleged 
thief ecting as e detective to free himself from the eccusation 
which is, according to. D.C.Sircer, ‘one of the eerliest detective 


(60) While Krsne Veaudeve 


tales in the literature of the world’. 
was the President *of the Yadave republic of Dvareke, e chief 
nemed Setrajit had in nis possession e@ priceless brillient gem 
called Syamentaka. Thous h Krene Wes very much willing to heve 
it, Setrajit geve it to his younger brother Prasena who fixed 
“4t in his necklece. One dey Presena went ehunting end did not 
return, Setrajit end his friends firmly believed thet he had 
certeinly peen kidnepped end murdered for the gem by Krsna. As 
the people were awere of Krsna! s desire to possess the gem, they 
elso held Krsna responsible for the foul murder. Greatly morti- 


fied et the spreed of this celumny efeinst hin, Krsné determined 


to solve the mystery of Presena's! death. Se entered the forest by 


s 
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following the hoof-merks of Presena's horse. Soon he found the 
nerfed body of Presene reer which the foot-merks of’ a lion were 
clearly visible. 4 thorough seerch of' the deceesed's body wes 
made but the gem wes not found. The people now pelieved thet 
Presene wes killed by a lion. “hen followint the foot~-merks 

of the lion, Krsna found it killed at.some distance by « bear 
es the letter's foot-merks were seen on the ground. He then 
elone followed the beer's treck end entered his cave where he 


found thet a nurse wes trying to soothe e crving child with e 


. brillient gem, She wes telling the, child that the Syementeke 


sen Hes secured by its fether Jembavet by killings the lion thet 


killed Prasena. The mystery heving been solved, Ersns tried to 


‘snetch the gem eway from the boy; but the nurse's ery brought 


the beer there and et once a fight ensued between Krsna end 
Jambevat in which the latter wes ultimetely defected. Jamba vet 
then tave his daughter Jeng be ve th in merriege to Krsne end the 
gem es the dowry. Krsna coming’ beck tc his plece told the whole 
story to Setrejit in gratitude, seve his deught er in merriege 
to Krsne. Now e frustreted suitor of Satyebhane , Sétedhenven 
stole the gem by Killing /Satrajit. Both Krsna end his elder 
brother, Belabhedra followed him end ultimately krsne went eheea 
of. his brother end killed Sotadhenven. But he did not find the 
zen os SotePronven hed elready deposited it with enother man 

ne med akvure. Relabhsdre, however, refused to believe that 
Krgne did not find the gem in Satadhenven's body end bluntly 


eccused him of theft. This ceused a sevaretion between the 


y 


Fe 
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brothers. Now some events led Krsna to think that the gem wes 
probebly in the posséssion of Akrura es the letter wes spending 
levishly beyond his meens,on secrifices which only the posse- 
ssion of the ¢old-producing gem covld meke possible. Again when 
Akrara left Dvareka for sometime, unvrecedented droucht , epide- 


mic, ebc., troubled thet, place which were unheard of during 


‘Akrure's stey there. So the undisturbed condition of Dvareka . 


could be ascribed to the gem. When Akrure ceme back, normelcy 
returned to Dyeraka in no time. This convinced krsne of 
Akrura's possession of the zem. One day he summoned an assembly 
of the’ Yadu people and there suddenly thenked Akrure for 
rendering invelueble service to the people by possessing the 


Syamentaka gem. Akrure, taken eback had to show the vem to 


‘Krsne. Thus Ersne washed him clean in the presence of his 


peovle,. 
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4 CHAPTER X¢4 
Police System 
4 
Our knowledge ebout encient Indien Police-system is 
extremely meegre. We have only e few words meaning constefles 
or police-officers, some accounts of their functions and res- 
ponsibilities end also e few glimpses of their cherecter end 
temperement. According to a modern euthor, in pre-Meurye Indie, 
'the collective responsibility of the people wes so trest that 
there wes no necessity of heving e separate police force for 
the meintenence of pecee.1 1? This seems bo be en exeggeretion. 
Though people were lreld responsible for thefts, etc., commi- 
tted in their villages, the kings hed-also to engege police end 
detectives to protect the subjects. from thieves end robbers. It 
is doubtful whether there wes en orgenised policé-system in the 
Yedic age. Brobebly the people themselves hed to grepple with 
the criminels. But the possibility of the .employment of some 
spies to detect thieves end others end a few police officers to 
epprehend them cennot be eltogether ruled out 5) In the Vedi 
Hiteretire, we fihd,the following words meanins policemen 


1) Jive-srvtt, a police-officer. a 


(3) 


2) Pretiyenes, a police-officer. 


(4) 


's man in authority' or just a police men. 


(5) 


3) Usra, 
According.to Kene, he was e,thief-cetcher. 
a In the post-Vedic ages, we find a somewhet larger 
list. But one thing should be noted. In encient Indie, meny | 
officers had police as well es non-police duty. Words denoting 


_typicel police officers or policemen ere not many 


6) 


1). Abindike, who prevented 'strengers from tresoessing on 


pleces where offenders were kept imprisoned’, 


Ae ) 
2) ntevsie, ° boundary Suerd responsible for findine out snd 


3) 


16) 


restorins whetever wes lost or stolen within 


his jurisdiction. 


(8) 


Are Areksedhikrte, police-officer or ‘e megistrete looking 


efter the wetch over ville*es or towns.'! 


Arekseke , (9) police. 


Arek: ksike | (Preket Arekhiye), (10) & police officer, 
Areksikensye oxo (11) police csaptein. 
Taeahebbenedansiorte (17) who prevented Plight from prison’ 
or lefal restraint. 
atevirersixe (19) forest-guerds, either official or non~ 
officiel. 
(14) 


Ave'cerekemenusse , policeman. 


Relapats, ‘19? 


Bendhenegaredhyekse , 


cectein of policemen. 


(16) 


jeil superintendent. He 


Bheté, ‘heeds “ibete-sémw -menusye., (18) beik of consteble. 
Brhed-va ize, ‘+ probebly e police-officer. 
nN jailor. 


Cete, cette, '*1) 1eeaer of & group of bhetas or constebles. 

” nenerally tney were not ellowed to enter into 
rent-free estates. But often they were ellowed 
such stetds for cetchine thieves, robrers and 
rebels. 


~ 2 
coursersha, © ) thief-catcher, 
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as "2 
17) Cauroddheranika, Cor-odanarenika, | 3) thief-catcher or 
exterminator of thieves or e police-officer responsible 
alt 
for. collecting fines for theft or protection-tex. Accord- 


(24) 


ing to U.™.Ghoshel, Ceuroddherana means e tex levied 
upon villeges for protection egainst thieves. This word 


may elso indicete en officer who wes in cherge of the 


recovery of stolen property, '25) 
. ; - ~ (26) 
18) Cauroddharta, Coroddhsrte, °" seme es cevroddheranike, etc. 
19) Chftra, seme es Cete. 


2 . 
(28 ) police~officer who used to secure robbers 


20) Corerejjuke, 


with ropes. Fe hed to 'meke good the loss of merchsndise by 
theftbetween two villeges or lands thet are not pasture 


lends. ! Corare jjul??? elso meant e protection-tex formirg 


5 


e source of king's revenue. 


_ 0 ; 
21) DEndebhogixe , 7 ) petty police- officer. 


(31) 


22) PepiechieEin, superin ntendent of police. 


23) Dende ene ve ke. eter tee tof. police; elso e militerv officer. 


2b acts ay Scobey me police-officer. 


ob meant, rary 2a 

26 ) Dende pa sake , (99? a petty police-officer, 

27) Pendepe ste , 35) 2 petty police-officer, © village wetchmen. 
According to Altekar, this word denotes s cerrier of nooses 
to catch the thieves. Kane holds that this word means en 
officer who wes’ in cherge of punishment, i.e. criminal 
justice, But according to some, this officer was the District 
Superintendent of Police. Seals of such police-officers bear 
the emblem of 6 stending volicemen with e steff in nis hend, 


(contd. ) 
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+ 
oo 


oe . 
- According to D.C.Sirecar ,the Dandepe sika wes probably the 


38 ) 


39) 


leader of e group of Dandikas. 


(37) 


pull Ep ORINNINOND OD] 


(38 ) 


C Oe 
Dandone ike seme es Dendepesike. 


) Dendavahin, ea police~ceotain. 
=, (39) . -7 

Dende vesike, semé es Dendapasike. * 
nae — 
Dandike , (40) a police-officer, 
Dendike , 1) @ police-officer, 

; h2 | 
Dendodaharenike ,' ) diteraliy ‘collector of fines'. As it 


a 
is mentioned elons with Dendepesike, it may be seme es 


Dendike meaning a police, officer 


\ 


Denduesi, (43), Odiye tor dense pe es Tce » Villeve wetchmen. 


Deuhsedha sadhenike , Duhsédha séahenike , Dussedhye sedheke , 
(hh) 


Dusteséhent , 6tc., “police men who catch dengerous 
robbers whom it is difficult to secure. ; 


Deuhsedhika , (45) seme es sbove. 


(46 ) 


Dauve erike, police guard of the gate. Senerelly smell 


bends of armed men were stetioned at the four gates of the 


city 'to keep guer ra and give signel | of ‘denger, and elso to 
look efter the protection of the city and to meintein order 


in it by patrolling the streets et night end soon. ! 
(47) 


Dikpele, werdens or officers in charge of the borders 


of © kingdom. They had to pey the price of stolen articles 


if they could not recover them from thieves. 


Dovarike , ME? seme 5s Deuvarike. The doverike used to close 


“the gete of the citv at night by ennouncint thrice about its 


shuttins. 


hO) 


A4) 


42) 


43) 
lu ) 


45) 
6) 
47 ) 


WE) 


. 


(49) 


Eke nga, an officer performing police G@uties. According to 


D.C.Sircer, this word prohebly meens a police-officer 'belong- 
ing toe body orgenized in militery feshion for collecting 


revenue or performing police duties,'! 


(50) 


. . « 
Geulmike, Gumike, Gulmepsti, officer in cherge of e 


police-ststion (gulme). 


(51) 


Gopa, e police-officer. Though the gopes worked both in 


the urban and rurel arees, they were probebly better krown es 
the country police. Tn rural arees, 2 gopa wes iven the 
cherge of five or ten.villazes, In cities he had to look 
efter ten or twenty or forty houséholds. 


— (sd 
Grehske=> a policemen. 
Gramenetr, Gramike, Gremeni, Gramekuta, ete., 


 mabemanand 


(53) villege 


heedmen. Being in charge of the villese militie, the villege 
hesdmen protected bie villesers frohk thieves end robbers. From 
the Shoresssre-Jéteke, 1 eppeers thet the villave-heedmen was 
the collector of revenue and the protector of a villege. We 


have elso references to the lords of ten, twenty, hundred, 


and one thousand villeges, 


Guptipaiake , 5") a jailor 
Guptysdbikrts, (55) jailor 


Hrtepreeréh-amatya, (56) ‘officer in cherge of the recovery 


it 


of stolen property'. 


a eo * ; : ) 
Kotapale, Kottepéle (modern Kotwel), (57 officer in cherge 


of a fort. Probebly he end his’ men essisted the police men 


or performed police functions. | ‘ 


49) 


50) 


51) 
52 ) 


53) 


5h) 


55) 
56 ) 


(58 


= ) 
Kotareksapela, a city police chief or chief of e fort 


(59) 


Kupitejena (Kuviyajene ), persons engaged to prevent 


theft, The word 'Kupite’ literally meens ‘angry’. 


NetBdauhesdhasadhenika , 6°? a police-officer. 
— (61 ' aa 
Mane veke , experienced detective police recguited from 


criminel clesses. 


~ {fi 
Negeraanixrte , 6?) city prefect probably having police- 


functions. 

Nagarazuttika,- : > city-governor who hed to guerd the city 
particularly during the night, errest thicves snd other | 
criminals and to execute the sentences of punishment. He 
wore a garland of flowers round his neck es a badee of his 
office. He wes armoured end armed. with bow and other. 
weapons. According to Fick, herwas so powerful that ea king 
jokingly called him 'King at nicht!.  'Judeing from the 
insecurity which on account of the frequent mention of 
robbers end thieves in the Jetekes and other folf litereture 
must have existed in the Indian cities in ancient times, he 
was no smell personage, ' 

Nagerazuttiya, same as above. 

Necoroke , 6") city-governor or chief of the city-police. Among 


his multiferious functions, he had to maintain peace end 


order in the city with the help of police-officers like ‘the 


sopes, sthanikes, spies and constables. He imposed curfew 


during the night end kept e strict control over the policemen. 


62) 


63) 
64) 
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(65) 


Negerapeti, city-prefect having police=functions. 


~ (66) 
Negerereksadhikrte , chief of the city-guard. 


Nagereraksake , (07? chief of the city police. 
Nagerarekein , 8) city police. 


Negerika, (69) chief of the city police. According to the 


-Veijayenti, he was the jeil superintendent. Dandinuses this 


“ ~ 
word in his Dasekumaracerita to denote both the city police 
end e jeilor. 
) 


Naverikebale , ‘7° city police. While patrolling the streets 


at night, they were armed with staffs, swords end torches. 
1) ° 

Negarikepuruse, (7 city police, 

Nenepen theses Netepst ipuruse, Nrpatipuruse, Rajepuruse , 


= Noistr ids ake , Ra janucerg, ' ) ste. are sometimes used to 


65) 


66) 


67) 
68) 
69) 
70) 


71) 


meen policemen. 

Vevekevedi, ‘79? — stationed by the state or lsndlora 
to keep watch over the crops before or during hervest time.'! 
pradjstr | 4) police~chief or chief of the Intelligence 


Depertment. F.W.Thomes identifies him with the prédesike of 
eo 


/ . . 
Asokan inscrivtions. According to him, the pradjstr was 


'cherged with executive duties of revenue collection end 


police.! 

— — (75) 
Predhenedendadharske , chief consteble. 
Praséstr , (76 } inspector-general of prisons. ° 
prthividendepaleke , (77) chief of all the police of s kinedom. 


pratinara, (7°) identified by some scholers with the head of 
the guerds of the city gate. 


pureroksa, (79) city-guerd. 


GE) 
&9) 


99) 


= (80) seaman 
Rejebhetea, a Policemgn. . 
(@1) 


Rejesthaniye, en ‘officer who cerries out the object of 


protectine the subjects.' 


(E2) wert " 
superintendent of police. 


Reksedhikrte, 
Reksepurusa, \©3) fuera, an 
(a4 ) 


policemen. 
Reksijene , ‘©9) guerd. 
(86 ) 


Reksikebele, policemen. 


Raksin, 


Reksikepuruse, 87) policemen. 


@) 


Restraya, °° chief of police. 


10) , 
sEhessanipeti, &%? judiciel or police officer. 


Senanertr , (9°) collector-ferersl heving police functions. 

_ 91 
senévati, '9 ) ceptein of the police force. 

= — > - — 2 
Sthenedhikerenika, Sthenedhikrte , sthanenterika , ‘? officer 


in cherge of a oolice or militery outpost (modern Theneder). 
-~ - a ~ _ 93 
Sthenadhipeti, Sthanedhyeksa, Sthenepeti, Suninike chermexertr (29) 


wetchmen or police officer. 


Strenepaia, (9) Cfficer in charze of e police outpost. 


Strenikes $2? According to D.C.Sircer, the sthenike was the 


officer in cherve of a police outpost. According to Keutilye, 


in rurel areas he looked efter th part of « jenepede , and 


in the city, #th of its erea wes put under his supervision. 


Talepraherin, Telere or “otwar, 96) police-officer. 


~ 


~ “ =~ 
Telere, Telavere, Wehetele vera, Talereksa, Desa-telare, (97) 


kotwel or prefect of the city police or e nivht wetchmen. 


~ 4 ; aN 
fecordinge to some taleri indiceted a villace watchngn. 


— (98) 


Thekure , ‘a member of the Koli ceste of “ujerat, who 


generally tries to detect thieves, etc.! 
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91) ViniseaySnatye (97? 


judiciel functions. 
(100) 
, 


an officer who combined police and 


an officer who had to arrest thieves 


92) Vivitédhyskse 
with the help of his men end collect protection-taxes. 
93) Volepika (104) forest-Suerd. According to D.C.Sircar, 
volepiks is an officer having the charge of collecting the 
tex called Volépene or Vulavi. ‘It is supposed thet ea 
Volspeke or the men under him accompenied' the merchants in 
their journey for the sefety of their goods and the Volépena 


tax wes collected from the merchents for safeguarding their 


goods,.! 
94) Yone-ceti, (102) 'women-watchers of the night.! 
; oe 10 
An officer called the Vailebdhike (103) wes probably the 


custodian of stolen property recovered from the thieves. 


(104) 


Kautilya's superintendent of the city also kept in 


safe custody whatever he ceme across es lost, forgotten or 


left behind by others. 
Generally the police force would follow the foot-marks 


of the thief, shout efter hin, arrest him on suspicion or if 


stolen goods were found with nim, 15) bind him (sometimes with 


(1.06 ) (107) 
pesecock~bonds), revile him; and give hima sound thrashing. 
Here is a sample of the policemen's shout efter e thief : 'Cetch 


: vo 
him, bind him, the thief is caught with the gooas!, (18) 


(109) | 


we find policemen beating e man sus- 


Tn the 
=< 
Persvanethe Caritre, 
pected to be a thief with fists, staffs, fettering him and lead- 


‘A Bs 
ing him to the execution sreund. Thieves or persons suspected to 
} 
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(110) 


_ be thieves were even beaten to death by the policemen. Some- 


times the errested persons were subjected to so much beating by 

the police that they could not answer the queries of the judges, (111) 
Both the arms of a Brahmena suspected to be a thief were bound 
behind him by the police and merks of whipping were seen on his 


(112) A Jaina work'!13). esves a vivid description of the 


limbs. 
rough handling of thieves bry the policemen.: Having caught a 
robber who murdered e child and stole its ornaments, the police- 
men showered blows on him with fists, elbows, knees and sticks, 
thoroughly pounded hin, bound his hands behind his back, sus- 
pended the child's ornaments from his neck, marched him on to 
the city squeres, trienguler enclosures and highroads beat ing 
him all the while with thong, cane snd thin whip, sprinkled 
“dust, ashes end filth upon his body end procleimed to the 

‘ eitizens his crime of murdering the child and then put him into 
the prison. where his feet were tied in e wooden frame (hedi- 
bendhene). He was deprived of food and drink end beaten with 
leshes thrice a day as a result of whichhe died in a few days. 
vende vys , a sage, though innocent admitted himself to be a thief 
(114) - 


in fear of torture. On being arrested by the police on a 


charge of theft, an imnocent rustic thought thus: 'If I deny 


the charge, I shell die with the beating I shall get from these 


. . 11 ; 
ruffians. I'd better say I took ab. 5) Sometimes policemen 


executed persons suspected to be thieves without any formali- 
ties, (116) The police, mercilessly whipped the thieves and 
robbers while leeding them éo she, execution. grounds This will 
be described ina different context. 


On receiving information regarding theft, the police 


were usually on the lookout for thieves end guarded the places 


senerelly known to be the haunts of criminais, (117) 


When a city 
was disturbed by the fear of thieves, the king ordered his police- 
men to patrol in every direction, (118) The streets of Ujjayini 
were patrolled by police with yerious weapons in their nenas, (129? 
These policemen were escorted by many brave high-born Rajputs. 
Policemen in plain clothes were also sometimes engeged. (120) Tn 
the Mrechaketika, we find policemen patrolling streets during 
night. Carudetta says in the Mrechakatika : 

'All creatures from the highway take their flight; : 

The watchmen pace their Yvounds before our sight; 


To forestell treachery, is just and right, 
, (121) 


(122 8 


For many sins find shelter in the night. 
People were not ellowed to move in the city streets without light. 
Carudette hed a lamp lighted before going out in the street at 


(123) As pointed 


night to convince the policemen of his innocence. 
out pefore, Apaharavarmen met with policemen in the city streets 
at night. 124) Some night watchmen once arrested an ascetic with 
more money with him than a hermit should reasonably possess. (125) 
The city of Ghelop hed a very efficient police system. (126) The 
town wes divided into eight werds. Each ward used to select two 
Brahmena representatives end the sixteen aldermen were provided 
with arms by the feudstory chief Rayapala. The aldermen promi dsed 
to find out whatever was lost on the way by means of Caukedika. 


According to D.C.Sircar, Caukedike is a variety of the Pancayat system. 
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It is also explained as a method of recovering stolen property. 
The Brahmanas of the town were required to help the representa~ 
tives of the werds in finding out the lost property. . 

The chief function of the city prefects and the town 
committees in Rajesthen, Kashmir end Ajeigadh in the kingdom of 
the Chandellas was to detect ‘thieves, recover stolen foods and 
perform police duties of similar type. Indeed every city ‘hed 
its own police force with a battalion of constables headed by 


(127) The rural police system rested with the 


chief officers. 
village heedmen, the lords of groups of villages, Pradestr, 

_ ; ee aa 
gopes, sthanikes, corerajjukas, cauroddheranikas and others. 

The forest-guerds or the police who guarded the 
trade-routes end highways that passed through forests formed an 
importent contingent of the police force. Robber-bends’ generelly 
lay in wait for the tradesmen on the roedside or especislly in 


(128) often passed to avoid 


forests through which the traders 
paying high road-texes to the king 's men. When the kings 
exacted small duties inlieu of protection gusranteed to them 
during their journey through the forests, they were very happy. 
The kings, usually posted guards or militery outposts fear the 
forests. Thus we find that the king of Varanasi posted a milt- 
tary outpost under en officer at the entrance toa forest near 
the frontier. The officer was to escort travellers through t he 
forest for a certain consideretion. (129) The forest-guard, 
Volapika has already been referred to. Sometimes ordinary . 
people often volunteered_to sefve as guards inlieu of woes , (13°) 


_A Co .265) 
The Khureppe Jataka gives us a story about the commendable valour 
” hn 


« 


and unflinching devotion to duty of a forest-guard. He, the son 
of a forester, was the leeder of a band of five hundred foresters 
end lived in a village at the entrance to a forest. He would 
K amd Catrorrany 

hire himself out to escort travellers through the forest. Once 
he agreed to escord s merchant for one thousand coins. In the 
middle of the forest, when five hundred robbers (a conventional 
number) attacked them, his men atonce lay prone; but the chief 
of the forest-warders fought slone shouting, leaping, dealing 
blows and ultimately putting the robbers to flight. These forest- 

| K 
warders were called veneer ata avirakkhika and they formed a 
fuild under their lea ér, Even Brahmenas beering swords, shields 
and axe stood in the roads of Vessas (business streets or caravan 


routes) and escorted the. caravans through wbber~infested roadg (131) 


- According to e modern writer, it appears from the reletions of 


these tvanacarekas with the king that they had some officisl 


a Y 
position end probably corresponded to the Kautilan eranyacare. 132) 
According to the Life of Hiuen-Tsang by Shaman Huai, ©199) Biuen~ 


Tsens, while passing throvgh ¢ forest in the Punjab, was attacked © 


and plundered by a band of robbers numbering fifty. & Brahnena 


‘peasant who was ploughing » neerby field rescued the pilgrim by 


reising en alerm br blowing conch-shell and beating drum, which 


brought together his eighty ermed men. According to D. C. Sircar, (134) 


the Brahmena and his ermed men were undoubtedly forest-suards. The 


(135) 


men of Kautilya's Vivitsdhyelkse who guarded the forests also 


“used to blow conch-shells end beat drums at the appreach of 


thieves or enemies. 


In those early ages when the state machinery was 
not very powerful, there was naturally deerth of sufficient 
number ‘of policemen.to deal with multifarious tier So often 


ordinary people themselves,ss we have said earlier} ad to 


2 

arrest criminalsjrand sometimes they inflicted punishment * 36, 
86 

upon them without going to.the law courts! Peopte could also 

arrest a person in the name of the king's officer. The Gomani-~ 


(137) 


Canda_Jatake tells us that the people of the kingdom of 
¥arane si had the custon of pickine up e bit of stone or 2 pot- 
sherd end saying to the offender 'Hére's the king's officer; 
comé alone ! ' If any person refused to go with the accuser, 
he was punished. So the utterance of the word ‘Officer!’ had an 


(138) lays down thet, when 


effect upon the acaysed.Even Kautilya 
a person finds: his lost property in the possession of another, 
he shell cause the offender to be arrested through the judges 
of a court or if time or place does not permit this, he shell 
seize the offender ond brine him to the judees. 

The citizens and the state jointly defended the 
(139) 


society. In a Buddhist tale, we find some citizens sssist- 


ing the police to capture bands of thieves. They had also a say 


4.0 
in the punishing end releasing the criminals. ‘2 ) It seems from 


the aecount left by Re-tien tb? chat, at least in the. Gupta are, 
there was perfect understanding and cooperation between the 

police and the people. The sense of responsibility of the people 
being roused, there was almost a total ebsence of theft, robbery 


and other heinous crimes and consequently there wes little police 


restriction. The movement of the people wes unrestricted. 'As 

soon es the edministretion became the eoncern of the few, the 

police system was deprived of its former vitality and vigour, (142) 
In arresting thieves and robbers, policemen were often 

assisted by military personnel. The Kottepela, end geulmika per- 

formed police functions. Often the kines hed to employ troops to 


: 2 
deal with master thieves or ferocious forest-robbers. (443) 


Altekar (U4) points out that as higherefficers of the police 
department do not figure in epigraphs, their duties were possibly - 
entrusted to the officers of the military department who were 
stationed et different centres of the kingdom to maintein law and 
order, Prince Abhaya asked the chief of the city police to equip 
a force consisting of the four departments i.e. fourfold ermy, 
indiceting thet the chief wes also connected with the aray. 179? 
In the chapter on Detection we have shown which per- 
sons were to be arrested by the police and detectives. This 
power of arresting may seem to be almost restricted ; but really 
some Limitation was imposed upon it. According to Narade, the 
following persons were not to be arrested: 'One about to marry; 
-.6nie tornented by an illness; one about to sacrifice; one afflicted 
by a calamity; one accused by another; one employed in the kint's 
service, cowherds, cultivators, artisans, soldiers enmaged in 


(146) 


their work, ete. We do not know whether Neradea's rule was 

appliceble to thieves and robbers. According to Kautilya, ‘Three 
. ~ - as 

days after the commission of a crime, no suspected person (sanki- 


take) shell be arrested, jnasmuch es there is no room for 
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questions unless there is strong evidence to bring home the 
chorge!, (147) | 
Though generelly persons were not allowed to cross 
fords or rivers at unusual time and place and even at the usuel 
time and plece without pesses, the Following persons, according 
to Kauiilye shall be ellowed to cross at any time end plece with- 
out permission : 'Fishermen, carriers of firewood, gress, flowers, 
end fruits, gardeners, vegeteble dealers, and herdsmen, persons 
pursuing suspected criminals, messengers following other messengers 
foing in edvence, servants engeged to carry things, provisions, 
and orders to the. army, those who used their own ferries, as well 
as those who supply villages of marshy districts with seeds, 
necessaries of life, commodities and other accessory things’, 
Foreign merchant s who frequently visit the country and those who 
are well-known to local merchents shell be allowed to land in 
port towns without passport. Persons who generally got passes 
“and escaped arrest were : 'Brahmanes, ascetics, children, the 
aged, the efflicted, royal messengers, end pregnant women, 18) 
Dur ine curfew hours in the city et night, the following persons, 
«if out, are not to be arrested ; 
(1) persons attending delivery cases, 
(2) doctors, 
(3) carriers of deed bodies, 
(4) persons moving sbout with a lamp &n hand, 
(5) persons who go out in response to the summons of the 
city magistrate by arun, 


(6) persons going to a theatrical performance permitted 


by the censor, 
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(7) persons going to extinguish the outbresk of fire, 


(8) persons moving about with passes, 149) | 


Jail, Jailors end Jail Administretions 
The king had to run several lock-ups for housing the 
Suspects where they had to weit till the time of their triel end 


elso many jails to lodge the condemned criminals. The lock-up was 


called carake , 19°) and the jail was known as pandhane 451) 
a 1 __ oo 3) 2. ek 
pandhenseara , 5a) “arecera, '1°>) gmareenre , ‘15") gupti, (155) 


etc. According to Kautilya, ‘Provided with separete accommode- 
tion for mef_and women kept apart, and with many compartments 


(156) 


well-guerded ¢ jail shell be constructed’. Sometimes male 
end female offenders were kept in the same lock-up. According 
to Kautilya, ‘when an offender kept in lock-up commits rape 
with en Arys women in the seme lock-up, he shell pe condemned 
to death in the very plece, 1 (157) Alteker points out: 'It is 
rather strenge thet jail officers should figure so very rerely 
both in the sartis and inscriptions. This may be probebly due 
to imprisonments being not quite common.-It appears that fines 


(158) 


were more usually imposed’, 

The jeilors were generally cruel and used to torture 
the prisoners ruthlessly. A jeilor threatened e thief with 
eighteen kinds of torture and finelly death if he did not give 
beck the goods stolen by him, In order to get the booty 
beck from him, the jeilor put to him ell manner of questions, 
sometimes bullied him and on other occasions followed an 


-eppeasing technique. The thief was, however, given wholesome 
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food and drink probebly to soften his mind. te. the prison, the 
criminals were generally kept with their hands tied end feet 
fettered. (160) Descriptions of sncient Indien jeils ond of the 
tortures inflicted upon the unf ortynste prisoners are very sick- 


on (161) Asoka , very cruel during his 


ening. According to Fa- 
Carly career was messes - seeing the place where Yeme-reja 
inflicted punishment upon the wicked men for their crimes after 
their death and decided to have e plece of punishment like thet 
for the guilty. He asked his ministers to name e person who 

could meke @ hell-and exercise suthority there to punish the 
wicked. They replied that only a very wicked men could do this. 
The king etonce dispatched his ministers in every direction to 
find out such ea man, In the course of their Search, the ministers 
saw e ‘lusty great fellow of a black colour, with red heir end 
light eyes; with the talons of his feet he caught the fish, and 
when he whistled to the pirds and beasts, they came to him; send 
ag they epprosched, he mercilessly shot thea, through, so that 
none esceped'. They brought this man (a candela or vyadha) to 

the king. The king secretly ordered him to enclose & square 

space with high wells, and plant there ell kinds of flower and 
fruit plents, meke beautiful alcoves and beautify it in such a 
way ss to make people eeger to look within. He also ordered him 
to meke e wide gate to it, to seize every entrent end torture 
him mercilessly. Na has preserved for us two samples of 
torture. The jatlor put a visitor in e stone morter and ‘began 

to pound his body into atoms till e red froth formed', th. enother 


case, he thrust a Buddhist monk into e caldron of boiling water. 


Soon the king destroyed this plece of forture end repented of 
all the evil he had committed. Hiuen-Tseng's account (162) of 
A4soka's jail is slightly different. According to him, while 
during the pre-conversion period of his life, Asoka was 
exercising a most cruel tyranny, he mede a nga for the 

_ purpose of torturing human beings. He surrounded it with high 
walls heving lofty towers and placed therein specielly vast 
furnaces of molten metel, sharp scythes and all kinds of 
instruments of torture like those in helly. An impious man. 
was put in charge of this hell. At first every oriming1 in 
the empire, whatever his fault wes cest in this 'plece of 
calamity end outrage’. Afterwards all who passed by it were 
dregeed inside ond killed. The jailor used to bin@ a victim 
with cords end then cut off his hands end feet and pounded 

his body in e mortar, till ell the limbs of his body were 
mashed up together in confusion. He would slso cast the victim 
into ea boiling caldron. soon a miracle changed Asoka's heert 
and he ‘levelled the wells, filled up the ditches end put an 
end to the infliction of such horrible punishments, Kone 163) 
prescribes thet jails shovld be built on royel roeds so that 
peonle may see the criminels suffering pein end living in 
miserable condition. This should heve, he thought, e deterrent 
effect. 

Terrible indeed was the life of the prisoners. Often 
the jetlors caused their desth by inhuman torture. The 
vivadasuye ‘t6") describes a jailor, nemed Dujjohane whd was 
impious and hard to pleese. He had in his fil et Sihapure the 
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following things to deel with the prisoners 
(1) many jars filled with boiling metals like iron, copper, 
tin end leed and lime water, acid oils, etc., 
(2) pots containing urine of various animals, such as horses, 
elephants, cows, buffaloes, camels, goats, rams etc., 
(3) severel kinds of hand-cuffs, Csstthenduye:) fetters for 
the feet (woyenduye), massive wooden fremes to festen - 
_ the feet (uedi), iron-chains, verious kinds of sticks 
(of bamboo, cene, end:.temérind wood), whips of fine 
leethern straps or whips made from hemp, many kinds of 
stones, hammer, smell anchors of iron or stone, of 
ropes including those of heir, nets, nooses, swords, 
sews, rezors, keletbe, cirapatte, iron-neils, bamboo- 
pegs, leathern straps, weapons looking like scorpion- 
tail, big and smell needles, smell iron-clubs, hetchets, 
nail-cutters and darbha gress. 
The jailor punished the thieves, knot-breakers, killers 
of children, end others thus | 
They were forced to lie on their backs and, opening 
their mouths with jron-bars , molten oils end urine of animels 
were poured into them. Some were made to lie on their belly 
with head bent down and whipped with cadecada (crackling ) sound. 
They were forced to put on hend-cuffs, end were put into fetters 
and stocks. Their bodies were contracted end broken. The hands 
of some were cut off end others were struck with weapons, Some. 


were sk mercilessly clubbed andothers were thrown flat on their 


pack end heavy stones were pleced on their chests, while they 
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-were besten with thick sticks or rudely shaken by the men of 
the jeilor. Some prisoners, bound hand and foot with guts or 
various types of ropes, were let down into a well with head 
hanging down end forced to drink water. Some were made to bleed 
with rezors, swords, etc., and then sprinkled with saltish or 
acid oils. Iron-nails, bemboo-pegs,etc. were applied to the 
foreheeds ,.collar-bones, ¢lbows, knees, etc., of the unfortunate 
prisoners. Sometimes they were struck with scorpion strings end 
needles, big or smell were 'thrust between t he feet end bent by 
amell hammers and they were made to rub them on the ground’. 
Fingers of some were cut off and meade to ble@d by various 
instruments. 'Their bodies were covered with wet derbha gress; 
_then they were made to sit in the sun and when the gress became 
dry it was pulled out} (with e cedacada (“crackling 7 sound) 
which in the process cut the skin and mede it bleed. ' 
In another story ‘t65) 


-) 
errested for a slight fault was put in the same cell where a 


we find thet e wealthy merchent 


notorious robber who killed the merchent's girl was undergoing 
imprisonment. Their feet were also bound in the seme wooden 
frame. So in order to ettend the cell of nature, one person had 
to persueée the other to accompeny. him. They were denied food 

but the merchant's wife used to send her husbend 2 sealed tiffin- 
pox through her servent. The merchent wes forced to shere his 
food with the murderer of his child with a view to purchasing 

his compeny while going to ease himself. King Seniys ‘166) was 
once imprisoned end wes given hundred lashes every morning and 


evening. He wes not given any food or drink for several days and 
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none was allowed to see shin. Afterwards when his queen was 
allowed to see him, she concealed food in hér hair end seve 
it to him. Koutalya ‘167? refers to whipping in jail and also 
to the manuel work done by the prisoners. Probably they had to 
-work in prison-fectories. Keutilya further says, ‘Any person | 


who steals minerel products or carries on mining operations 


‘without license shell be bound (with chsins) end caused to 
. (168) 


-~ — 1 ; ~~ 
According to Ketyéyana, ' 69} & strongly built Brehmena 


wwork (as e@ prisoner). 


thief who is neither leerned nor rich should be fettered and 
forced to do herd lebour for the king till death. sakre(t70) 
prescribes thet prisoners and ell persons accused of greve 
crimes should be set to repair the road. 


(171) 


According to Alteker, they hed to work on roeds 


(172) mekes obstruction in the 


and in public pleces. As Kautilya 
sleeping, sitting, eating or excreting of the prisoners, inflic- 
tion of unjust torture, excessive beating leading to death, 
deprivetion of food and water, commitment repe upon the 
femele prisoners punisheble, it seems thet prison-administration 
beceme more humene in his age. A modern student of ancient Jeinsa 
litereture thus sums up the miserable plight of the prisoners 
hey suffered from hunger, thirst, heat, cold, cough end Ysprosy. 
Their neils, heir, beard and moustaches were allowed to grow un-_ 
attended; they lay in their own excrement end wrine and died in 


prifons only. They were dragged by the feet and were thrown away 


in ditches where they were devoured by wolves, dogs, jeckels, 


“ 
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Kote ana pgar (173) 6, 
big rats Ckeoke), cats and birds’, The sed end miserable 
plight of e released prisoner is taken as e stenderd of comperi- 
son for a person who hes not bathed for deys together, ror 
rinsed his mouth nor performed eny bodily oblutions', 17") 
' According to The Harsecarite, ‘sway ran disorderly crowds of 
freed prisoners, their feces heiry with long matted beards, 
their podies black with manye miry smirch, like the kindred of 
© wenine eta age', (175) In the Nayadhemme kana, (176 ) we find 
8 released orisoner rushing to e heir-cutting seloon end then 
bathing in 2 lake. The king had no respect for the lives of 
the prisoners. We are told that e king used to send a prisoner 
everyday to a Yekkhea (Yekesyfe ) to be his fooa. (177) 

We find a repulsive eccount of ea forest-robbers' 
(Sabere ) jail in the KathasaritSagere: 'The prison was full of 
multitudes of vermin, filthy with cobwebs, and it was evident 
thet snekes frequented it, as they hed dropped there the skins 
thet clung to their throats (or snake-skins clung to the holes 
in the prison-walls). The dust in it rose as high as the ankle , 
it was honey-combed with the holes and gelleries of mice, and 
full of many terrified end miserable men that had been thrown 
into it'. The plece seemed to be the very birthplece of neriss{t78) 
Thourh rohan tells us thet Asoka puilt his jatl in imitation 
of Yams 's narakea (hell), we think it more probeble thet the idea 
of the hell wes conceived by witnessing the prisons of kings on 


‘. ; 
earth. (79) According to some Jeine cenonical sutres, hells ere 


‘round inside, squere outside, on the floor rozor-like arrows 


are thick-set. Their floor is slippery with e cost of marrow, 
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fet, flesh, blood end matter, end besmeared with grease’. In 
the hell, the sinners are, we are toldboiled in caldrons fil- 
led with their blood, their limbs ere cut off and their tongues 
pulled out with sherp pikes. They ere pounded with pestles and 
*rorced to eat their vomit, pus, blood or excrements. They are 
mercilessly beaten, tightly bound into a bundle suspended from 
treeb or cut into pieces. They are tormented with verious 
‘machines, their limbs are fractured and are devoured by fero- 
cious enimals. They ere denied food and drink. Their bodies are 


(180) pr focounts of jails given 


elso pierced with iron-neils. 
above do not meterielly differ from this horrid description. of 
hells. The sryesome tortures prescribed bv Keutilya for elicit- 
ing confession from e suspected criminal were probably inflicted 
upon them by the order of a judge or police-officer in jail. 
Some of. the inhuman tortures which @ condemned erininel hed to 
undergo before meeting death, as described in the Mi lindepenha, 
Ma jjhine Vileya, the Jetakas, Ceylonese folklore, etc., were 
probably inflicted in jails. | 

Asoke , however, seriously tried to do justice to the 
prisoners-many of whom were unjustly imprisoned. His dharma- 
mavematres were to inspect those who were imprisoned. 'They 
are occuplednot only with the welfare end happiness of the 
servile cless end the community of treders and agzriculturists 
as well as the Brahmanas and the ruling class end likewise of 
the destitute end the aged, but also with the releese of the 
devotees of Dharma amongst them from fetters. They are similarly 


a 
engaged with the fettered persons in the prisons for. the 


distribution of money to- those emonyst them who are encumbered 
“with progeny, for the unfettering of those who have committed 
crimes. under the instigetion of others, end for the releese of 
_ those who are egea, 1/181) 

In e Pillar Edict, Asoke says, 'And my order goes even 
so far thet a respite of three days is granted by me to fettered 
persons in the prisons, who heave been ‘convicted and condemned to 
deeth. During thet period their relstives will pleed for their 


(182) 


| a} 
life to some officers’. According to #.R.Bhandarkar, the 


reletives ‘will indeed propitiate some (of the Rejukas) in 


(185) ome kane and the city-prefect 7” 


order toment their life. 
sre known to have mede jail deliveries in ancient rats nccora- 
ing to Fautilya, '0n the deys to which the birth ster of the 

Kine is assigned, as well es on the full+moon days, such priso- 
ners 6s are youns, old, diseased, or helpless (anatha) shall be 


Let out from the jail (bandhenagare); or those who are of cheri- 


teble disposition or who have mede any egreement with the priso-~ 


ners mey liberate them by peyins an edequate ramsom!, ‘Once in a 
dsy, or once in five nights, jails may be emptied of prisoners 


in consideration of the work they have done, or of whipping 
inflicted upon them, or of en adequate ransom paid by them in 
gold', ‘Whenever a new country is conquered, when en heir- 


apparent is installed on the throne, or when a prince is porn 


» (185) 


to the king, prisoners are usuelly set free. According to 


(186 ) 


the Jatakes, jeil deliveries were mede on the ccasions of 
a prince's return from Taxils (efter completing education), and 


his marriage and coronation and on festivals. Release of prisoners 


o . - 


was declared by beat of drum. In an emergency, prisoners were 


released to be employed as soldiers against an enemy, (187) A 


minister advised hisking to free the prisoners to dig e big 
tuner, (188) 
Asoke mede twenty five jail deliveries in twenty-8ix 
years probebly on his birth-day ceremonies or on the anniversary 
of his coronetion. According to Bhendarkar, Asoka released only 


those prisoners whose imprisonment ‘would be a wenton and un- 


necessery cruelty’. According to Alteker, criminals guilty of 


(189) 


minor offences only were probably released. The custom 


of jail delivery at the time of the coronetion or birth of a 
sr ans (19°) ora Bone (292) poe 
prince ms been mentioned by Kalidasa and Bene Accord~ 


ing to Kalidesa, even death sentences were commuted during the 


— =, (192) 
coronstion of king Atithi. The Sileppadikaram refers to 


the release of prisoners on the king's birthdey and at the 
founding of a temple. According to the Melevikaenimitre (292) 
of Kalidasa, astrologers advised the king to release all the 
prisoners as the constellation on which he was born wes then 

in evil aspect. According to the Brhatsemhita, ‘when the k ing 
takes the Pusyasnana (ceremonial beth on the dey on which the 
moon is in conjunction with the Pusya constellation in the 
month of Pause or in every month) he may order release except 
as to those prisoners who were convicted.for offences connected 


by 
(194) According to the 


with his own person or’ with the harem’. 
urechekatike, ‘199 ) on the following occasions, even persons 


condemned to death may escape sure death : 


1) 1f some good men give the money to set them free, 
2) birth of e prince (to celebrete this, oll prisoners are 
Peleased ), 
3) if an elephant breaks loose (the prisoners may then 
escope in the excitement caused by him), 
L.) af there is a chengze of kings (then all the prisoners 
mey be set free by the new king). 
In the Samaraiccakeha , (196) we find & good man 
‘sécuring the release of an innocent person accused of theft from 
the king by presenting him with o magnificent string of peerls. 
This reminds us of Kautilya's dictum referred to before. The 
‘bandhedenda was probebly 'the ransom payable in lieu of imprison- 


ment ! (197) . 


According to Keutatya, {198? the Sennidhatr was to 
select the sites for the location of jails end construct the 
. buildings for it. Artexar(1??” is of opinion that jails were 
probebly under the manayement of the Law Depertment. Generally 
men of low castes were recruited for the police department. 
According to Kouttiya, °°? es alreedy pointed out, the 
Vagurikes, sabaras, pulindas, candales and arenyecares should 
work as wetchmen. The Kanevere Fataxe Seier's to e Gandéle_ 
natareguttike. Keutilye ‘2°? also refers, as shown €srlier, to 
the lubdhakes and svagenins - (cendalas) es persons who roemed | 


in the Forest-regions to detect thieves end robbers. 


woreda (©? requires that the Candales, executioners 
end the like shell be entered to catch thieves. The streets of 


203) 
Nadurei were suarded by. ygvane police men at night. 3! of the 


| 20l 
two police ceptains mentioned in the Mechs ket ike , ) one 


belonzed to e barber's family end the other to that of e 


(205) 


tenner? According t o Visnu, the king should employ rough- 


men for his rough work. The thief Reuhineya referred tot he 


(2.06 ) As pointed out 


demon-like aopeerances of some policemen. 
earlier, policemen were armed with staffs, swords and probebly 
with ropes and fetters. Night wetchmen roemed in batches with 
torches in nena. (297) Generally the policemen were very rough 
end cruel. Thieves and the suspects were mortelly sfraid of 
then. As they were mostly low cless people. with little or no 
education and hed to deal with the scum of the society, no 
better behaviour could be expected from them. They were blunt, 
foolish, greedy, bribesloving end sometimes morelTy corrupt. 
Their indiscriminate arrest of the suspects who happened to 
possess stolen goods end merciless besting to elicit confe- 
sSion prevent us from forming e@ good opinion about them. A 
poor men wes imprisoned along with his femily for possessing 

e fold necklece which’e man of his stending could not get by 
“legitimete meens. The eccused in such. ceses had to prove his 


innocence .The ‘onus of the proof lay not on the civil Autho- 


208 . 
rity but on the eccused', ' . ) They were easily befooled by 
a _ 
mester thieves like Servilaka and Apelereverman. (°?) Even the 


city police chief seriously tried to arrest thieves onlv when 
they were offered huge presents by the wronged party, (210) if 


bribed handsomely , they would release e condemned thief and 
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~ 


execute-an innocent man in his piece, (241) Even after vetting 


relesse, a suspect had to offer 'price for flowers!' to the 


“préfect of the police obviously to keep him in good humour, (242) 


Even high-renking police officers had secret understanding with 


thieves and robbers and ellowed them tomb in localities under 


their jurisdictions in lieu of ea good share of their spoils. 13) 


The minister Abheya, in order to insult the police-chief said 


that he never bid his eyes upon s thief.-He implied thet the 


chief hed secret understending with the thieves, (714) A police- 


captsin was eeger to confiscate the property of a rich merchant 
: (215) * bovesk-7 
on a none too weighty ground. The case of & police-offteer 
killing the hushbend of 6 beautiful lady with a view to enjoying 
fra cs 
her charmfhas been mentioned in a Buddhist: lezena, (246 ) In the 


Pafeatentra , (217) we find a police officer meeting a wanton 
AL 
womgn in private at night and his daught er entertaining a 


. 


strenger whom she took for her lover. As we shall see leter on, 
Keutirye 7°) prescribes punishment for jailors comitting rape 
upon women in the lock-up end for policemen reping slaeve~women 
or a respecteble ledy. | 

. Sometimes even a district officer (ratthakuds ) geve 
shelter to thieves and theaselves weylaid the trevellers. (°1?? 
The jeilor, Kantaka in the DesekunSracerite wes highly conceited 
and regarded himself as very handsome and fortunete. He was 
proud of his youth and his behaviour wes very rough. The maid 
of @ prostitute eesily convinced him of the deep love of the 
princess for him and induced him to meet her through a tunnel 


‘to be dus by en expert thief who wes in his prison. She thus 
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succeeded jn freeing the thief who fled by killing the jailor 
(220) 


et the end of his task. 

In the meccheketike , "+? we find two high police 
officers one of whom sllows a jail-breeker to escape es he 
heppens to be the friend of his benefector. This he does in 
clesr violation of the royal order end thus deliberately 
endangers the very life of his king. We also find them quarrel- 
Line endabusing each other in the street. one of them even 
seizes the other by the hair violently and kicks him betraying 
bad menners end low birth. In the “Abhi jhfnes#kuntala , we find 
a vivid picture of some policemen handline.e suspected thief. 
This revedis their rough treatment, eruel neture, cynical stti-~ 
tude, impetience, greed and addiction to drinking. Here also 
we find e samole of cross-examination of the suspect by the 
police. ‘Then enter the Superintendent of the City Police end | 
behind him two Policemen leeding a fettered men. 

Policemen (striking the man) Ah! you thief, answer 
where thon intercepted this royal ring, shiyning with big 
gems end having the royal name engraved on it. 

Men -~ (in fright) Pleese respected sirs. I did 
not do such anact as theft. 

First Policeman -- was it then a sift bestowed by 
the king taking thee for a good Bréhrana ? 


Men -~ Wow listen. I am a fisherman living at 
v _ ; 
Sekravetare. 


Second Policemen -~ Did we ask about your ceste, you 


thief ? 


Superintendent ~~ (to the second Policeman) Suceka, 

Yet him tell all in order. Do not interrupt him in the middle. 

Policemen -~ As lord commands. (To the men) Go on.’ 

Men -- With nets, hooks and other means of catching 
fish, I achieve the maintenance of my family. 

Superintendent ~- (leughing) A pure Livelihood indeed ! 

Men -- Say wt so, master. The dspis sed occuvetion which 
is indeed born with one is surely not to be discarded. The practi- 
ser of Vedic rites, though tender with pity, has to be hesrtless 
'in the act of killing enimals. 

Superintendent ~- Then ? whet then ? 

Mean ~- One day 1 cut up a Rohite fish to pieces. fs 
soon as I looked into the inside of its belly, I sew this ring 
glittering with bright gems. Afterwards showing it for sale, I 
wes arrested by your honoured s@€lves. Kill me or cut me up, this 
is the true story of its acquisition. 

Superintendent -- (to the first policemen) Januke, the 
fellow, smelling of rew mest, is surely Godhs-eeting fish cetcher. 
The acquisition of the ring by him hes to be investigated. We will 
ZO to the king's residence, 

Policemen -- As your lordship pleases. (To the man) 
Proceed, you knot-cutter. (All move towards the city-gate). 

Superintendent -- (to the second policemen) Suceke, 
here st the city-gate you two wait for me until I come out heving 
reported to the lord exactly as this ring hes come to us end 


hevine obteined orders from hin. 
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Policemen -~ Let your honour enter to receive the 
pord 's fevours. Exit Superintendent} 

: Second Policemen -~ (after weiting for some time) 
Januke , his honour is indeed deleying. 

First Policemen -- Well, kings are to be approached 

at opportunities. | 
‘Second Policeman -- (pointing to the fisherman) My 
hends quiver +o tie the garlend for his death. 

Man -- It does not become your honour to slay without 
reason. . 

First Policeman -~ (espying) Here our master, having 
obteined royal orders, eppears facing this way with a letter 
in his hand. (To the fisherman) Thou wilt become en offering 
to the vultures or wilt see the jaws of a dog. , 

Superintendent ~- (entering, to the second Policemen) 
Suceke, let the fishermen be released. The story of the ecquisi- 
tion-of the ring is indeed consistent. . 

Second Policemen -- As your honour directs. This fellow 
hes come back efter heving entered the ebode of death. (Releases 
the man). | 

Men -- (bowing to the Superintendent) Please mester, 
how shell T get my livelihood today ? 

Superintendent -- Here, a sift commensurate with the 
value of the ring is also caused to be given by the lord. (Gives 
money to the men.) 


Men 4~ (accepting with a bow) Mester, I heve been 


fevoured. 


Second Policemen -- Such indeed is the favour thet, 
taken down from the steke, you sre seated on the neck of the 
state elephent. 

First Policeman -- Master, the cift shows that the 
rine with its priceless gems must have been very much eccepta- 
eble to the lord. - 

puperintendent -- I guess it is not the invelueble gems 
in it thet heve been accepteble to the lord; some persons dear 
to the lord. was’ reminded. by its sight. Though neturally self- 
possessed, he reminded for a moment with tearful eyes. 

Second Policemen -- Service indeed has been rendered 
by master, 

First Policemen -- Well, say that for the seke of this 
fish-killer ! (Eyes the man with envy). 

Man -- (to the Superintendent ) Master, let half of this 
money be es price of flowers for you. — 

First Policemen -~ This much is proper. 

Superintendent -~ Fisherman, you are noble end heve 
become e deer friend to me. Our friendship is expected to have 
liquor for witness. So let us £o to @ wine-seller's shop." (222 ) 

But Policemen were not entirely devoid Zof good queli- 
ties. In the Meecha kat ike , & police officer seid, 'I do not know 
my fether when I am serving my wing 1, 223) On one occasion some 
policemen sat roumd e deserted temple the whole night in order to 
errest e thief who shut himself there, (24? 4& police officer let 


Vv . 
a conf ict escape et ea grave personel risk because he hed essured 


sefety to the convict who sought his protection without disclosing 


4 
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his identity. He stuck to his promise to save the innocent kind- 
heerted Carudetta also in whose cart the convict wes fleeing and 
also to setisfy his one-time benefactor, Servilake , who was the 
protector and friend of the convict. As he wes thus forced to 
violate the kine's order-to arrest the convict who broke the 
jeil, the police officer consoled himself thus 
"He who gives aid to frightened men, And joys his neighbour's 
ills *8 cure, If he must ale, he dies; but then Bis -renontes- 
* Wevon ts secure (225) 
Though not e dutiful policeman, he was definitely e good nen. Some 


(226) 


policemen in the Da sékunBrecarite show their windness by 
treeting a sneke~bitten man lying beside his wife at deed of 
night in the city street. A police officer in the Mrecheket ika 
cleims to know a thousand dialects of the barberians -- the 


Pa — _ 
Khesas, Khattis, Khedas, Khedatthas,Vides, Kernatas, Kernapra- 
rt, ee ~ Ad . ‘. . ° a Ss 


Vverenas, Dravidas, Coles, Cinas, Barberas, Kheras, Khenss, Mukhes, 


(227) ty the mrocheketika,(°7 one finds | 


Madhughetes and others. 
~~ police officer, When he and his colleegue are out in the street 
to errest e jeil-breaker, his friend peeps into-s Suspicious- 
looking cart and finding there the convict who is the protege¢ 
of his friend, comes beck uneesily and says, 'IT saw the gentle- 
man [correct ing himself 7 TIT méen, the lady ...'. At once the 
other police officer seys thet he hes become “suspicious because 
"vou gurgled in your craven throat, it seems a triffie shady. 
You seid ' I saw the gentlemsn', and then ' I saw the lady'. 


hat's why I'm not setisfied." He wants to inspect the cert. 
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Verious punishments heve been prescribed for bad police 
men and jailors. According to Kautilye, 'Those watchmen who stop 
whomever they ought not to stop, or do not stop whomever they 
ousht to stop, shell be punished with twice the amount of fine 
levied for untimely movement. When e wetchmen hes cernel connec- 
tion with a sleve wondn, he shell be punished with the first amer- 
cement; with a free woman, middlemost cmercement : with 8s woman 
errested for untimely movement, the highest amercement; and woman- 
of hich birth (kulastri), he shell be put to deeth. When the 
officer in charge of the city (nagereka) does not meke = report 
{ to the king 7 of whetever nocturnel nuisenc# of aninate or 
inenimete neture (cetenscetense ) hes occured, or when he shows 
carelessness /“in the discharge of his duty_7, he shell be 
(229) 


punished in proportion to the grevity of his crime": Again 


‘If, with the intention of giving a hint, robbers are frightened 
[by the guerds_7 (the latter_/ shall be tortured+to aeetnt, 79°? 
A police officer who deliberately ellowed a bend of robbers 

t. loot a villege under his charge was degreded and removed 

from his post by the king when his crime was aetectea, 2"? A 
villece neadmen who hed police end judiciel functions eccused 
some pious men, of robbery as their ettempt to reform the .charac- 
ter of the villegers lessened crimes end consequently deprived 
him of the.money usuelly peid by the criminelis es fines. When 
the truth came out, ne wes punished by the wing . 6232) As men~ 
tioned slready, wing Muledeva repleced his superintendent of | 


the city police by e¢ new one as the first officer feiled to rope 
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in a notorious thief. The Agni Purana allows the king 'to. 
deduct the amount from the salaries of the police officers if 
they fatled to discherge their auties!, 799) In the firechakebake’ 
8 police captein who let e convict escape, fesred death at the 
hends of the king. According to Kautilya ‘when en officer lets 
out or causes to let out offenders from lock-up (crake), 
obstructs prisoners in such of their daily avocations as sleep- 
ing, sitting, eeting or excreting, he shell be punished with 
fines ranging from 3 panas upwards ..... . When the Super- 
intendent of jsils puts any person in lock-up without declar- 

ing the grounds of provocation (samruddhakamanakhysya ), he shell 
be fined 24 panes; when he subjects any person to unjust torture, 
48 pene s 5 when he transfers a prisoner to another plece, or 
deprives a prisoner of food and weter, 96 penss; when he troubles 
or receives bribes from e prisoner, he shell be punished with 
the middle most emercement; when he beats a prisoner to death, 

he shell be punished 1,000 penes. When e person commits rape 
with e captive, sleve, or hired woman in lock-up, he shell be 
punished with the first amercement; when he commits rape with 
the wife of a thief, or of any other men who is dead in en.epi- 
demic (damara), he shall be punished with the middlemost amerce- 
ment; and when he commits rape with en arya women in lock-up, 

he shell be punished with the highest emercement', 

When an officer commits rape with an arya woman, he 

shall be hanged. “ihen~ea—_simnilar offence is committed with 2 
A Fer aby aL 

women under slevery, the offender shell be punished with the 


A For allezong 2 


first amercement. ftn-0fficer_f7 who ceuses—a prisoner to escape 
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from a lock-up without breeking it open, shall be punished with 
A Fes Canning 


the middlemost amercement. -#n-officer_/ whoceuses, & prisoner 
, A aM Officer _** 


to escape from a lock-up after breeking it oper, fret be con- 
demned to death. When he lets out a prisoner trom the jail, he 


A Bamtoneedh 
shall be put to desth end his property confiscated*. 
- A . 


Kautilya then mentions a very selutery principle 

_ "Thus shell the king, with edequate punishments, t est first the 
conduct of government servents, and. then shell, through those 
officers of epproved character, exemine the conduct of his 


(235). 


people both in towns and in villeges'. Spies were employed 


by the king to espy the movements of importent officers includ- 
(2.36 ) 


ine those of the Police department. In normal times, the 


officers of the state received selaries. According to Keutitya (297) 

when adequete money is not evaileble, the king mey give fields, 

cattle, forest~produce end a small amount of money to his 

officers. sokre (238) says thet the king should elways pay 

saleries in penas. Hiuen Msang, (239) 

officers used to get each e portion of land. According to. 
Keuttiys 299) noweven,-says that the officers used to set each 


e-pertion—of lend. According to Keutilye, (240 ) the officers 


should get pensions and gratuities. In the Cole country, 'weges 


however, seys that the 


of wetchmen were paid mostly in grein end supplemented by 


periodical payments of coin’. (241 ) 


Several taxes were Jevied by the king for eat ring 

A Neat 5 Tie, monty wo profably wmied ‘ker the Maintenante.“c poten 
protection to his subjects. ppnong the protection-taxres, 
mention may be mede of the avani-vetena (contribution for police 


duties of a villeze), ceturake (a tax for the maintenance of e 
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| police station), dustasedhysdaya (a tax levied for the mainte- 
nance of the police entaged in suppressing robbers), Sulms- 
deya (dues paid at a militery or police station), meharéje- 
preyojens (fees collected for the performance of police duties), 
nedu-kaval (tax for the policing of a district), agesa-pperu 
('fees collected for peyment for the performance of police 
duties in the rural ereas'), vaduteleiyarikkem (police-tex of 
the nadu), talaiyarikkem ('tex payable for the ne int enence of 
ra (243 ) 


_the village watchmen'), Vartteni (collected from mer~ 
chants end others for using roads in sefety), Vertmedenda, 
margenike @*) (customs dues peyable at the outposts on roads), 
corarakseana (tax. collected for protecting from thieves end 


robbers), sarthativahye (tex peid by traders in lieu of protec- 


tion), and gorekeye (219) (tax given for protecting the cows), 
2h, 
corerejju, ' 6) ftex collected for protecting from thieves )end 


ceuroddherena (247) (e protection-tax ). ke obebly ‘the corere jjuka 
wes like the modern Chowkidar maintained by the corerejju or the 
watchman-tax. In the Cola stete, safety of property ‘was generelly 
ensured by the payment of e speciel fee called pedi~kevelkuli 

to locel watchmen who undertook in return to see that no theft 


of property oceurred ‘and to make good eny loss of property that 


(248) 


occured. Tn later times feudal lords usurped this right 


of exectine padi-Kaval koli. Another protection-tex levied to 


(249 ) 


ne intain the watchmen wes the pedatijivya. In the mediseval 


— . 4] — 
Odiya inscriptions,we find protection-texes ;like dhoru, dandoe si- 
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ohorg, -paike (padet ijivye ) end. paumais. | 50) A tex called 


3 
a p39 = 
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pretihara was collected for the maintenence of the protinartes 
a 2) oe) a a 
Villegers hed to make cértain contributions when inspecting | 


officers or policemen visited their villeze on duty. ‘They hed 

to be provided with free boarding and lodging out of the subserip- 
tions raised for the purpose. Fodder hed to be supplied to their 
horses. Relays of dreught animels had also to be provided to 

(252) 


eneble them to reech the next destination#. Donees of 


agrehera villages, however, were tenerelly exempted from this 


(253} 


burdensome duty. 7 ‘ 


17. 


18 «. 


. Ibid., p. 73; Kulluke on Manu, %. 37. 


. R.W.Mehte, Pre-Buddhist India, pp. 172.ff. 


- Kane, Op.cit., Ps 983. 
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CHAPTER XT 
Trial and Punishment 
(1-3 z 


According to some scholars, no reference is found in the 


' 
Vedic literature to the king as judge either of civil or criminal 
cases. Possibly disputes were decided by the kula or the guaa.”” 
Théugh offences like; theft, are.fientioned in the Vedic literature, 
'there is no trace of an organized criminal justice vested either 
in the King or in the peoplet, The prevalence of the system of 
wergild probably indicates that criminal justice rena ined in the 
hands of the wronged. party. References to the gabhs, the Se bha- 
caras, and the arbitrators, probably indicate that litigants who 
were too weak to Bip themselves submitted their disputes to the 
assembly or to an arbitrator. . 

‘A wide criminal jurisdiction is, however, to some extent 
supported ,by the frequent mention of Varure's spies, for Varune 
is the divine counterpart of the human king'. °) Possibly, they 

were engaged in detécting crimes as in the ages of Mam, Kautilya, 
“Yarada and others. The Chandogya Upanisad refers to the ordeal of 
the red-hot axe as applied in an accusation of theft. ITE must 
apparently be understood to have been inflicted by the directior 
of the mane. 

In the earliest Dharmasitras, administration of justice was 
regarded as one of the important functions of the king. That the 
king personally administered criminal justice is clearly’ proved: by 
some verses‘of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasigtha, poridnéyare “* and 
others. The king had to punish the thieves with a club, otherwise 


he incurred sin. 


e. 


352 
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Visnu, Manu, Yajtevalkye, Yarada and others “also refer to 
the punishing of thieves by the king himself with a club. Iater on, 
the Candalas were entrusted with the carrying out of the sentence. 
Such direct dispensation of justice by the king was’ possible only 
when the kingdom was small and the crimes were few 4n number. Soon 
the kirg established regular courts presided over by permanent 
judges. The chief judge (pradvivaka ) of the king's court declared 
the law.and the king awarded the punishment. © The king also heard 
_ appeals from the lower counts and triburals. ut 4s the Sphere of — 
the king's justice was enlarged , the porwr tribunsls were not 


allowed to bry casés concerning sahasa. 


(13) 
Spe Spa and Kautilya nentiop various types of courts, 
14 
The Kantakagodhare court of Kautilya, according to Rangaswami 


Aiyanger, was a Police and Administrative Court. Its object’ was to 
protect the people from harmful persons (Kantaka ). Tt punished 
artisans, goldsmiths, merchants who would deceive the people by 
violating the existing laws and took steps to arrest younsmen 
inelined to theft, robbery, etc., to'apprehend crimirals on suspi-~ 
Cion or while committing crimes,-to examine cases of sudden desth 
and to protect the state departments from theft. It meted out 
various punishments to the offenders. It also performed” other 
works which we’ ‘cannot now include within the jurisdiction of 
criminal courts. Its functions are like those. of a modern police 
organisation. 'In wrongs déqlt with in the Kantaka Sodhana sectior, 
it was the king or king's officers who themselves brought up the 


offenders for punishment and the offences were viewed not as mere 


* 
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erivate matters, but as matters in which the state was concerned for 
the eradiction of crime in general’. 

We have many references to judges and officers having judi- 
cial powers. It is interesting to note that the village headman had 
also some judicial powers. He-was the chief of the village 
assembly which had some judicial function. He could drive a thief 
out of his village. He could also try other cases. But he could 
not probably try cases of organized prigandag e€ or serious cases of 
theft and had to send them to the royal court. Thus “the Kulavaka 
Jateka (No.31) shows that a village headman, though very eager to 
erush a bard of virtuous men, had to send them to the royal court 
for trial on the false accusation of robbery. Keutilya Says that 
if a headman expels a man froma village on a charge other than 
chert or adultery, he should “pe punished with a fine of twenty-four . 
paras ard the villagers should pay the first amercement. It shows 
that the village assembly presided over by the headman decided cases 
of theft, etc. and the king also exercised his right of supervision 
over their activities. Onee a forest Suard arrested a traveller 
on the false charge of stealirg his jewel and brought him before 
the village headman. The headman rebuked the traveller and had him 
beaten to death. His dead body was then cast aay.) 

Viliage-assemblies: in South India punished thieves and 
cattle-ristert with fines. According to an inscription (1173 
A.D.) of the Cahadavala, King Jayaccandra, some Brahmenas of a 
village being harassed by some looters and cattle-lifters decided 
to kill them, when caught, instantaneously or to pluck out their 


eyes (Caksurvadhah), and also to banish their abettors and demolish 
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their houses. These Brghnams must have been empowered by the king 
; 18 
to exercise such wide powers. ne Tg) ee assemblies also 
19 
punished defalcation of public money. 


of 
The Panca-ula or parice kula was 2 towh court which tried 


persons SSP) of theft. Its judges were known as parties kulikas 
or Karanikas. Possibly the nagaramukhyas, pauramukhyas, paura~ 


vrddhas performed some judicial functions. A police officer in the 
ar 21 


Da SakueSracarita 
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intent or confiscating the property of a 

merchant ona charge of kidnapping a girl asks the Town-elders not 

to object to the confiscation. A kirg asked his men to search the 

house of a merchart suspected to He a thief in the presence of the | 

city-elders. These city-elders probably formed the Towr-council 

that assisted the city-prefectin governing the city. 
According to vam, the kirg or his officers should 


a 


not generally start a legal proceeding at their own initiative and 
must not hush up a case brought before them. Of course the kirg 
could take action in some cases suo_motu. Pitan mentions them 
as aparadha, pads and chala. The ten apara dha s ireluded theft; the 
padas ircluded concealment of treasure-trove, appropriation of 
taxes, etc., receivirg property from a man who was not the ower of it 
and the chalas included unauthorised ertrance into the king's 
treasury, ete. . 

When .the litigant came before 9 court ard bowed, the | 
judges used to address him thus: ‘What is your business ? What is 
the injury done to you ? Don't be afraid, speak out, man ! By whom, 


when, where and why (was the irjury caused) ?' After considering 


his replies alors with the sabhyas and the Brahmas, the judge would, 


coe 
m2 Yelp an 


if the case was legally enterteireable deliver the sealed order to 
the defendant or order the bailiff to summon the defendant.” Tn 
some cases, the king did not require the personal appeararce of the 
defendart but in cases of toe)” and other gravé crines, persoral 
appearance was Compulsory. 6) When the plaintiff came to the court, 
his statement regarding the matter in dispute Was recorded briefly. 
When the. defendant came, the plaint was written dowr with all 
actetis. 

The plaintiff was permitted to keep the deferdant under 
restraint by 2 process of law called asedhs till the ape of 
the bailiff. Both parties had to offer sureties. The 
surety (pratibhu ) urdertook to produce the litigent before the 
court and assured it that the litigant would rot abscord from the 
courtry. In the ra Gouna cerita,’ a merchant accused of 
kidreappirg a girl remained on bail from the merchants! guild till 
ne could furnish dependable proof agairst the charge. According 
to Kane, *) in criminal cases, no court fees had to be paid. In 
disputes relating to sahasa, theft, etc., the defendant had to 
file his reply atonce, though, in other cases, time might be 
granted at the! discretion of the juaze. 

A defendant could not raise a counter claim as long as 
he had not met the attack of the plaintiff. Another plaintiff 
could rot also attack a person who was already defending a case. 
except in the case of abuse, assault, sahasa, ete.” The burden 
of proof would , Lie on the plaintiff aancrs aed of denial and on 


the defendant in other cases of reply. Accoraing to Kautilya, 
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‘when a pergon accused of thert proves ir his defence the conm- 
plairant's enmfty or hatred towards himself, he shell be acduitted. 
Proof was of twokinds, hum and divine. Documents, witresses ond 
possessior formed human proof ard ordeal ws the divine proof. 
Gautama, Kautilye and rarada ° state that when there is doubt 

or discreparcy ir the statements of litigants, truth should be 
determined with thelelp of the witresses. The mumber of witresses 
was not fixed and ever a single witness&S was sufficiert ina case 
of sahasa. According to a Buddhist tale, a kirg decided a 

case relying on the evidence of 3 sirgle pious man, the Buddha. 
Generally the witness was required to be of a good family, mature, 
well-to-do, virtuous and a permanent resident of the country. A | 
thief or robber could not be a witness; but it is pointed out that 
in cases of robbery and other heinous crimes, witresses should not 


LO) 
pe examired too strictly. 


Manu, Katyayana and udones’  aectare thet ir crimes 
involving murder or, in matters that occurred inside a house or in 
a forest, even a woman or a minor or a very old persor or a hired 
servant ora slave or a relative or @ pupil may be a competent 
witness, if ro other witress is available. But Mirada” refuses 
to recognise a minor, a woman, a sirgle person, a cheat, a relative 
and an enemy as witnesses even in sahasa. 


(43) 


According to Kautilya , in esses of theft, abduction, 


etc., persons other than one's wife's brothers, foes ath mers 
could be witnesses. Ina tale of the Katha saritsegare , the 
evidence furnished by a thief is deemed to be sufficient for releas- 


ing an accused. The witnesses were cross-examined and fines and 
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(45) 
other punishments haar prescribed for giving false evidence. ka 
6 
the Da éakumaracarita , a kirg threatens a femle witness§ with 


torture as she is not willing to disclose the nature of a thief. 
Kautilya says that’ in case of an offence like theft, at first the 
witnesses of the defendant shall be asked as to the deferdant's 
courtry, caste, family, name, occupation, property, frierds and 
residence in presence of the complainant. Next their answers should 
be compared with the statements of the defendant regardirge the same. 
Finally the deferdant should be asked as to 'not only the rature of 
the work he did during the day previous to the theft, but also the 
place where he spent the night till he was caught hold of. If his 
ayswers for these questions are attested to by reliable referees or 
witnesses, he shall be acquitted. Otherwise, he shall be subjected 
to borturet. In the wrochalatike, °? the judge questions 
Carudatta accused of murdering and robbing 2 courtesan ra med. Vasanta- 
sera, as to his relation with the victim srd the latter's movements 
about the time of the alleged offence. Witresses were to be examined 
by marking their tone, change of colour, eyes, vesture and " demean- 
our. * 

. Generally speakirg, the party whose averments were wholly . 
supported by the witnesses won the case. In, charges of heirous 
crimes ard theft, 'the whole mtter that is alleged may be nels 


proved, wher witnesses depose to only a part of the matter’. 


Another important proof was Yukti or signs thst led to'an 


(51) 


inference. It meant circumstantial evidence which was resorted 


to for findirg out the criminal in default of documents and witnesses , 
51} 


‘especially in cases of heirous crimes. According to Vesistha, 


4 SF 


~2 hap: 
"one who is found armed or wourded or ir possession of the booty 
7 (53) 
‘(stolen) may be declared to be (the thief or offender)', Marade 


says that when a suspect is arrested without stolen goods in his 
possession, he should be cross-examined and his answers era beha- 
viour should be closely observed. According to him, 'Questions 

shall be proposed to them antithetically with regard to place, 
time, region, their caste, their neme, their dwellirg, and their 
occupation, in case they happen to be workmen. When the face charges 
colour or the voice falters, or the features look ‘suspicious when 
they do not give evidence in public, when they make impossible 
statements as to the place and time, when there exists a doubt as 
to their place of residence, when they indulge inexpense for badi 
purposes, when they have been previously convicted of larceny, when 


they keep bad company, or when documents speak against then, (by 
oO - (54) 


all such circumstances) they may be discovered (to be thieves)', 


(55) 
The king or judge, according to Manu should see through the 


thoughts of men by exterral signs, limbs, look, motion of the body, 
gesticulation, speech, voice, changes of the eye ard the face, 
colour, action etc. The re¥eatartra, | also describes the various 
marks that would indicate a criminal or an inrocent man. 

Too much dependence on circumstartial evidence was, 
however, discouraged. Accordirg to Brhaspati, 'a thief is held to 
be not a thief and a good mr is held to be a wicked one in a 
judicial proceeding (not arrived at with proper reasoning)',°°" 
According to the Witéksara, Narada lays down that the king-should 


carefully examine whether a man caught is reslly a thief. ‘When 


property alleged to be stolen is found with a mn, it may be that 


sb 


“eoreclusions about guilt drawn from circumstantial evidence'. 
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the articles came to his hand from another's hand or he may heve 


* 
taken it up when it lay urclaimed on the grourd or he may have - 


(58) -  —(59) 
taken it as a thief’. The Mitaksara, further says that 


even an innocent man may betray some signs of a real thief or some 
stolen property may pe found néar such a man. Planting of loot upon 
innocent’: men by thieves and robbers has already peen referred to. 
According to pehaspati, the sage Wandavya was punished because 
the decision against him was arrived at without proper reasoning. 
Keutidya also asks the kirg to punish one only after 
thorough examination. The same authority says that °2 guilt 
against suspected persans should be proved by the production of 
instruments used of by the’accused, his accomplices or abettors, 
the stolen article and any middleman involved .in selling or purchs- 
sing the stolen thing. The validity of these evidences sh=11 -l1so 


be ‘tested with reference to the scene of the theft and the circums- 


tances connected with the possession ard distribution of that 


article. In the absence of such evidences and when the accused 


weeps much, he may be regarded as irmocent. Kane points out thet 
Act IX of the Mrechakatika ‘is a standing literary condemration of 
OO (63) 

In spite of severe warnings, Kings almost invariably puni- 
shed men on the strength of circumstantial evidences neairst them. 
We have, however, a few cases where , agairst strorg circumstantial 
evidence, the king or the judses examined “env ard even 
released them. According to Samaraiccakaha , a king even after 
discovering some stoler goods in the possession of an honest man, 
asked him to disclose the real truth as he could not regard truth 


ah aA ae 
as hem thier. In another case, a person Dhans by rame was 
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Wa S quest ionea by the King “S minister regarding his possession of the 
hissing necklace of the princess. Bhana replied that he had purchased 
at at Ka tahadvipa and it was all that he had- saved im a shipwreck. 
He further said that this had happened a year before. But as thie 
princess had left the capital orly two morths ago, bhe minister 
discredited Dhana's statement and referred ‘his case to the king. The 
. king showed the necklace to the treasurer who readily recognised it. 
° stall the king questionee ae but getting no satisfactory reply 


t 


senterced ‘him to death. Onee a certain farmer fourd some orta- 
ments underground whichwere stolen from the palace py some thieves 
and put then upon his wife's body in the wrong way. Thus he put the 
girdle on her head, the necklace round her waist, the anklets on 
ner wrist and the pracelets on, her ears. Wher the king wes informed 
of this, he took away the ornaments but pardoned him as he was a 
stupid. Wher a man is arrested on suspicion of beim a thief, 
he ‘*'could not be acquitted on his mere denial of the offence... He 


had to prove imnocence by ordinary evidence (such as proof that he 


salon (67) 
wai s elsewhere we the theft was-committed) or orders. ' Accord 
(68 
ing to Narada , even when circumstantial evidence and inferences 


therefrom do rot enable the judee to decide the case, he should ask 
the litigant to take oath or face ordeAls. 

Before describing the oaths and o rdeals’ somethirme should 

be said about tortures generally used by the policemen and judzes 

to elicit corfessior from the accused. Accordirg to Kouttlya, 

_ those persons whose guilt is believed to be true should be subjected 

to torture (karma ). He says that four kinds of torture are in vogue: 


(1) six punishments (or six strokes with a rod), (2) seven kinds of 


whipping, (3) two kinds of suspersion from above and (4) water tube 


4 . 
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(or sprank tee of saline water into tne nose). 


Persons committing grave offences should be subjected to 


4. 


*"these fourteen kinds of torture : (1) Twelve strokes with a cane 


of nine cubit long, (2-& 3) two thighs Petar is two types-of 


. ~ ae 2 
thigh-bindirgs 7, (4) twenty strokes with'a stick of the tree 


naktamla, (5) thirty-two atrolies on each palm of the hands and 
each sole of the £eét (6 & 7) ‘Ewo types of scorpion-bindings 
Lee left and right hands are taken backward and bound with the 


Yeft and Pight Legs pespectively 7, (8 & 9) two kinds of susperi=" 


‘ ot . . Aw a < 
“gions, (10) driving needles through hards of fingers, (11) £ pre- 


venting the criminal from urinating after_7 feeding him with rice- 


gruel, (12) burning oné’ joint of the finger, (13) heatirg the body 


of the crimiral for a dayafter causing him to drink oil or ghee, 


(t4) exposure to the cold for a night in winter on a bed of f[uet_7 


& . . 


coarse green grass. 

In the absence of strong evidence and also when the accu 
sed fell a.weeping, he was to be regarded as inrocent and not to 
“be tortured, Persons guilty of minor offences, youngsters, the aged, 
“the afflicated, persons under, Intoxication, madmen, hungry or 


“thirsty persons who have just teaken‘a "good meal, persons who have 


“confessed of their own accord and also weak people should not be 


‘+ subjected to torture. Pregrart women and women who have not passed 


a month after delivery should Siso be exemptéd. Torture of women 


~. Should be ,according to Kautilya, half of the prescribed standard. 


Women may also be subjected, to the trial of cross-examiration. 
A .Brahmama or an ascetic should never be subjected to torture. 
A fresh kind of torture might be employed each day. Cri- 


minals who robbed ir accordance with the threat previously mde by 


be 


~ 
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then, who partly used the stolen articles, who . arrested red- 
‘handed or with the. stolen articles, who tried to furete the king's 


‘treasury, or who had committed culpable obtine mignt be subjected 
to torture ir. accordance with the king's opdé r once or many ‘baines 


to one or all of the above kinds of Eor rbure. 


Judges were *d lowed to engage as spies, such people as 


Carr 


ae 


° harlots, suppliers of water and other drinks to travellers, story~ 


. 
rs 
oie 


“tellers, h6tel-keepers who provide travellers with boarding and 


lodging, any persor who was acquainted with: the work of the’ sus 


Par 


pected persor and was in a position to watch his movements and exa- 
mine his honesty or character by various tests. Persons found 


guilty were subjected to torture. 
. ¢70) . 
In Act Ix of the Mrochakatike , the judge, on finding 


“geke 


” ‘strong circumstantial evidences against the accused Carudatta , 


tareatens him with torture urless he speaks the truth. 


Hiuen-Tsang says, ‘In the investigation of crimiral cases 
‘there is no use of. rod or staff to obtain proofs (of Built)'. 7 
cath (s gapatha ha) and ordeal (aivya ) constituted the divine proof 
* (daivEkeiya or samayakriya J’. The first of them was generally 
employed in cases of small value while the latter was resorted to 
in serious disputes and crimes. a ~ 

According to the Visnu_Dh Dha rma anne Sutra , 7?) in cases of 
denial of a deposit or of alleged theft. or robbery oaths are to be 
administered according to the value of the property claimed, the 
value beirg estimated im gold. He prescribes that when the litigant 
asa fara, and the dispute is relating toa matter worth less than 


one , two, three, four or five krsmjlas,, he should swear by holdirg 


* 
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hyo , 
in his hand respectivelys Durva grass, sesame, silver, gold or 
. p Sty the Vo Rk wr 
Garth taken from ploughed land, beyond. five krsnalas, various ordeals 
could be offered. Oaths with similar objects in the hands should be 
‘undertaken by VaiSyas, Ksatriyas and Brahmanas, if the value of the 
subject matter is double, three times or four times of the value 


foe 
in the case of a sudra- Taking of false oaths was punished with 


. (73) 00 
fines. 
‘Whether odes? was known in the Vedic age is doubtful. 
CO 7) . 
‘ The Chandogya Upanisad, however, as said earlier, refers to the 


holding of the heated head of an axe ir the hand by a person acou- 
sed of theft to prove his innocence, To explain the power of truth 
in saving a man even from death this Upanisad says that when a 
person accused of. theft is brought handcuffed to the place of trial, 
“ne is asked to catch hold of a heated axe. If he is inrocent, it 
does not burn his fingers, and he is acquitted. 

Tm cases of sahasa and steya (criminal assault and theft) 


) . 
(75) san (76) 


ordeal Was generally used. says, thet persons sus 


pected by the king, or denounced as crimirals owing to their esso-~ 
eistbion with robbers should be tried “by ordeals. | 
According to Brha spaba, ir cases of serious crimes 
or appropriation of a deposit, ordeals should be preferred to wit- 
nesses. According to Gtyayera, ordeal should be used in the 
case of persons who commit sahasa in secret (that is by wearing 
masks) and it may be resorted to optiorally with witresses in cases 
of sahasa, etc. According to Brhaspati, in all cases, if a per- 
son arrested on suspicion refused to confess his guilt, he should 


clear himself from the suspicion by an ordeal. Ordinarily, ordeal 


was administered ta the defendant. 
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The origiral severe forms of ordeal. graduelly yin ded 
place to milder forms of test. Accordirg to YeiTavaleva, the 
ordeals of balance, fire, poison and water are to be resorted to 
“Jcin disputes of great valve and in cases of treason, theft, and 
grave sins, without any ath topay Tire on defeat. The ordeals 
' recommended by peha spat 4) for a low person in cases of theft 


may be described ina tabular form 


Value of Ordeais recom 
articles stolen: mended : 
1000 Panas ; eons seas Poison. 
750 " ; eoee eoae Fire. 
hoo” vere wees Hot gold. 
- 3000 * ‘eees aeons Rice 
“450—C ceee ws... Sacred libation. 
100—o"" eee ease Dharma. 


For persons of a middling kind, the amount should be 
double, and for persons of the highest rank, it would be four 
times as high. visu prescribes ordeals for persons belonging 
to, the four castes in the cases of denial of deposits or of 


alleged theft according to the value of the property claimed. 


Value of property . ordeal for 

claimed or stolen : 2. Sadra : 

Less than half a Suvarne. ee Bacred Libation. 
More than this amount eeee Palance or Fire or 


Water or Poison. 
fis Tf the amourt is twice or thrice or four times as nigh 
> . a 
as in each of the two ceases mentioned above, a Veisya, a Ksatriva 


avd a Brahmans should undergo respectively the same ordeals 


¢ 
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prescribed for a Stidra..A Brahmama, however, mist not be subjected 
to the ordeal by sacred libation. 
Visnu further states that any person formerly convicted 
“of a crime or of perjury must be forced to undergo one of the ordeals 
mentioned above even though the matter in dispute be a trifling. But 
to the honest and virtuous, the judge must not administer any ordeal 
though the matter in’ dispute may be very important. 
According to Gtyayana, persons guilty of the grave 
sirs, great. rogues, experts in incantations and yore practices, 
and those who repeatedly commit sin should not be allowed to urdergo 
ordeals persorally. Good persons appointed by them or their vela- 
tives should undergo them on their behalf. Rauhineya, a master of 
charms and spells vas not allowed to undergo ordeals. He could not 
be burnt by fire, bitten by srakes or killed by poison. The Raja- 
tarangini refers to a man famous for his knowledge of charms who 
could easily get over an ordesl. , 
According to the Vya vain tattva, the Mleechas and 
others performed ordisls with the snake in the jar and the like. 
. Rauhineya wanted to clear himself from the charge of theft by 
drageing out a srake of a jar. This snake-ir-the jar ordeal 
has also peen mertioned in inseripbions. The graeais’ and 
’ the procedure common to all ordeals " have been described by Kane, 
* According to Hiuer~Tsang, when the accused obstinately - 
denies his fault, or tries to excuse himself, then four kirds of : 
ordeal/(1) by water, (2) by fire, (3) by weighing, (4) by poison 7 
are used. , 


Thus In several respects Hiven-Tsang 's ordeals differ 


“from the ordeals described ir the smrtis and digests and his poison 
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(90) (91). - 
ordeal is altogether new. Alberuni describes the ordesls of 


poison, “oka, balance, tephtanisa and the ordeal of the red-hot iron 


correctly. His water ordeal is someuna’ Git ferent « Various ins- 
‘ 92 
_eriptions also refer to many ordeals. 


The thief Rauhineya wanted to clear himself from the 


“charge of theft by undergoing any of the four ordeals, srake-in- 
(93) 


the jar, Pare a sacred water ard poison. An alieged thief in the. 
vt 2 
7 


Mrochakat ika feels agerieved because he was ‘sentenced to death 
Without being tested by any of the four ordeals viz. poison, water, 
balance and fire. In the Rauhineyacariti ,°° Abhays , the kirg's 
minister administered the Kosa ordeal to Rauhireya with some ’modi- 
ficatiors. . 

The last stage in the judicial proceedirg was called 
siddhi or nirraya i.e. decision. The judge in the Mrechalatike says, 


ea . 
'we are authorized (merely) to give our decision (in a case); but 


; (95a) 
the rest (1.¢. bhe actual punishment )-Gepends. on the king.'! The 
96 . 
Abhi jtaresakurtala refers to the royal mandate recorded 1% a 
a 97) 


document ina case of alleged theft but in the Mrecha kat ika ; 
_ the bailiff communieated the king's decision verbally { to ‘the> judge 
ah arcsbe of theft with murder. A somewhat different account of 
"the administration of justice in criminal cases ir Vesali, the 


chief town of the licehovis is given in the commentary of the Maha- 
. 98 


pariripbara sutta. | 

The third member of the Executive Council of a Revublic 
was*’in charge of justice. He was to decide civil and crimiral cases, 
probably as an appellate court. Wrade preseribes that 


the kirg should decide at once cases concerning a cow, larded 
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property, gold, a woman, robbery, a heinous offence , etc. Judges 


were punished for violating the rules of judicial procedure and 


(101 ) ¥ -_ 
also for corruption. 


Now a few specific cases of trial of thieves or of per- 


sons accused of theft by the king or jidges may be discussed. one 


Dhananitra reported to the kirg of the stealing of his mgic wallet 


and also said that ore Vimardake, an employee of the merchant 


Artha pati threatened him before the city-elders to.steal his wallet. 


. According to Dharamitra, Vimardaka falsely accused him of tryirg to. 


take away the wife. of his master by means of wealth got from that 


magic wallet. . 
The king, having summoned Arthapati asked him in private 


whether he knew Vimardaka. Arthapati said that he was his close 


friend. The king then.asked him whether he could produce him (vimaz- 
dake ) pefore him and he replied in the affirmative. But failing to 
trace him he became corscious of his own responsibility for the 
felony and in fear contradicted himself. He was then imprisoned by 
the order of the king.Then Dhanamitra efain told the kire that the 


suspicious behaviour of a greedy courtesar, called Kamamanjari who 


‘was giving away all her wealth, had led him to believe that his 


gtolen magic wallet was in her possession because that wallet”. 


yielded money only to merchants and courtesans who gave away all 
their wealth. The king sent for Kamamanjari and her mother and they 
head to confess that the bag was with them. Then the king asked them 
to hame the person who gave it to them. As they tried to hide his 
name , the king said that it was not proper because people visiting 


courtesans, do not always deperd on wealth earned by honest meens,. 


When the king pressed them threatening to cut off their nose and 
ears, they named Oe The king then decided to senterce 
Arthapati to death. 

— A man complained to the king that some fools of his 
village had stolen his buffalo and taking it urder a banyan tree 
néar the tank, they had killed it and eaten its flesh. One of the 
thieves said that there was no tank or banyan tree ir their villege. 
The owner affirmed that the tree and the tank were there on the 
Gastern side of the village and they killed his buffalo on the 
eighth day of the lurar month. That thief then sqid that there was 
ho east side or eighth day in their village. The kirg realised 
that he was a perfect fool and in order to encouregé him smilingly 
said, 'You are a trpthful person, you never said anything false, 
so tell me the truth +.did you eat up his buffalo or did you not?! 

Beine puffed up, the fool confessed that they had eaten 
the buffalo but all the other charges were raise. 

‘Two friends called Dharma tudahi (Right-mind) ona Pa pa bu- 
ddhi (wrong-mind) earned some money together and buried most of it 
in a forest for future. use: But the wrongmind stole the hidden 
treasure and levelled the ground. After some time when they excavat- 
ed that place no money was found and the two @ecused each dther 
of theft ard went to the court. When the magistrates ordered an 
ordeal for each, Papabuddhi said that he had a witness who would 

reveal to them the regal thief. The goddess of the forest where the 
treasure Was buried would give evidence in his fevour. The judges 


pecame greatly interested in the case ard asked the litigants to 


| accompany them to that part of the forest next day morning. 
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Papa buddhi hid his father in a hole of a tree rear the appoirted 
place during the night and in the morning bathed, wore clean gar- 
ments and followed the magistrates and Dharmabuddhi to that tree in 
the morning. Then he cried out, 'O blessed goddess of the wood, 
which of us two jis the thief ? Speak." His father, spoke unobserved 
that Dharmabuddhi stolenthe money. Greatly astonished , the mafis- 
trates pegan to think of the proper penalty for stealing money. . But 
Dharmabuddhi sensing some foul play heaped some inflemmble matter 
about that hole in the tree and set it ablaze. The fether of Pa pa~ 
“buddhi came out of the hole wailing and badly burnt end disclosed 
the knavery of his. son. Then the mgistrates hanged Papabuddhi to 
2 branch of the tree, ond commended Dharmabuddhi and satisfied vera 
by conferring upon him the king's favours and also other things. 
‘The katthearitseare gives a slightly different ver. 
Sion of this story. Here the litigants are brothers and the judges, 
their suspicior being roused by the surprising utterance of the tree 
accusing Dharmabuddhi of theft, introduce smoke into the hole in 
the tree. This fumigates the father of the brothers ard he falls 
from it dead. The magistrates then understand the plan of Papa buddh 
and compel him to give back the stolen money to Dharmabuddhi. They 
then cut off the hards of Papabuddhi and also cut out his tongue 
and banish him. | 
_ _ (106) 

In the Samaraiccakaha, j= a kotwal arrested a thief on 
he charges of burglary andi murder. The king summoned the readers 
_of the dharma sastras and asked them about the appropriate penalty 

in this case. The tale of Candana and Cakradeva in the Samaraicca- 


“kaha has peer described earlier also indicates the procedure 
<= y ; 


followed by judges. 
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Wher prince Abhya arrested the notorious thief Reuhireya, 
the kirg decided to punish him. Abhaya , however, requested the king 
to punish hin after-an investigation as he was not ceusht with 
stolen goods ir his possession. So the king began to question him 
thus: ‘Where do you come from ? What is your occupation ? For 
what reason have you come here ? Are you Rauhineyay?'. The pater 
replied that he was Durgacanda, a householder in the village Sis. 
He came there on a matter of business. The king imprisoned him and 
sent a man to the villsge Sua to erguire whetner the accused wes 
the resident of that village. As Rauhineya 's statemert proved to be 

hue, noha tried a clever device, ¢éescribed earlier) to elicit 

a confession from the thief about the crimes committed by him. As 
Rauhineya refused to confess, Abha ya Said to the kirg, 'By such 
means it is not possible to determine who is a thief. Ever if he 
is a thief, he must be released, The law camot be broken’. (ror) 

Though justice was often administered ir a summary 
mamer, the kirg, if some corvircirg proof was suddenly available 
regarding the inmrocence of the accused, tried his case anew even 
printing him back from the place of execution end if fourd innocert 
honourably acquitted him and gave him rewards. (ne 

According to Ne arada , (109) when an innocent person has 
been accused of robbery and declared guilty, because he cannot 
prove his innocence, he shall be paid twice as much as has been 
stolen after the real thief is detected, Kityayane prescribes 
that if an annocent mar is forced by policemen to restore or pay 
the price of the thing stolen, he should get it back when the real 
thief is found out and the king should make the policemen psy to 


that man double the amount paid by him. 
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In Act VI of the Abhijrans Sakurtela, the king orders 
ar inrocent fisherman caught on the suspicior of being a thiefyto 
be released. 

A few enses of trial by arbitration are described in 
Appendix II. 
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im one of his births, the Bodhisatta, when only seven 
years old, earned unstinted praise from.all by findirg out thieves 
in some complicated cases. | 

_ In the village of Yavama jJhaka: while a cowherd was 
sleeping in the field with his cattle grazing near him, a thief 
_ began to drive them away towards his destination. When the cowherd 
woke up, he accused him of stealirg his cattle but the latter 
denied the charge and claimed the cattle as his own. Their alterca- 
tion attracted a big crowd. The Bodisatta hed the plaintiff and - 
defendant brought before him ami asked them the cause of their 
struggle. The owner said that the cattle weréhis and he bought 
then. from a certain person of a certain village while , oe thier 
said that the cattle were born in his house and belonged to him. 
Bodhisatta promised to decide the case fairly if they agreed to 
abide by his decision. As they agreed, he asked the thief about the 
food and drink given by him that day to the cattle. The latter” 
replied that they had drunk rice-gruel and had been fed on sesame 
flour and kidney~beans. The owner, however, Said that being a poor 
man it was not possible for him to get rice-gruel. He fed them on 
grass only. Then Bodhisatta held an assembly there, caused some 
‘panic seeds to be ground ina mortar and moistened with water and 
fave that to the cattle to eat. They at once vomited and only grass 
- was found. Bodhisatta showed it to the assénbly and charged the 
thief with the theft of the cattle which he could mo lorger deny. 
(2) ‘Once a woman stole another woman's necklace made by 


tying together several threads of different colours and claimed it 


sia | 


as her own. Their dispute collected a great crowd around them. The 
Bodhisatta heard the cause of the dispute and knew the thief by the 
appearance of her countenance. He promised to solve ther dispute 


if his decisior was abided by the disputarts which the latter agreed 


to do. The Bodhisatta then askeg them about the scent they had used 


to perfume the necklace. The thief said that she always used - 
sabbasafiharake to scent her necklece with. The owner of the neck- 
lace told that being a poor woman she could rot get sabbasamharake. 
She used the scent made of piyargu flowers to perfume it. The 
Bodhisatta had a vessel of water proveht there and put the necklace 
in it, He then sent for a perfume-seller ard asked him to smell the 
vessel and rame the perfume. As the seller smelt the perfume of 
plyaneu flower, the thief had to confess her guilt. 

(3) A woman tried to go away with a cotton-ball when its 
owner, another woman, had gone down keeping it on the bank of a 
tank. As the owner protested, an altercation started between then. 
When both of them agreed ‘to accept his decision, the Bodhisatta 
asked the thief what she had put inside the ball to roll it round. 
She replied that she had used a cotton-seed,. But tiie owner said that 
a timbaru-seed had been used by her. Then the Bodhisatta untwisted 
the ball of cotton before the assembled multitude and fourd a 
timbaru-seed irside it. The thief was forced to confess her guilt. 
(4) When a woman laying her child or the side of a tank went 
to bathe into it, a femile goblin distuised' as sr. ordinery women 
tried to run away with it in order to eat it afterverds. As the | 


mother caught hold of her, she said that it was her child. Heering 


* 
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_ the noise, the Bodhisatta sert for.them end promised to solve the 


dispute on the condition stated above. He ther drew a line, put the 
child in the middle of it ard asked the goujin to seize the child 
by the hands and the mother by the feet. Then she pade them pull 
and said that the child should be hers who could pull it over to 
her side. As they begar to pull, the child gave a sharp ory. 


Deeply shocked at this, the mother let the child go and ofa 2. 


weeping. Now the Bodhisatta asked the people assembled there whether 


AWA WOYe— 
it+-wes the mother thet tender to her child oe thar any other woman. 


MOBEe. They replied that it was definitely the nother "Ss heart. Then 
he asked if the woman who kept on pulling was the mother or that 
who let it go. Their verdict went in favour of the mother. The 
podhisatta then said that the first woman was really a female 
goblin who betrayed her ldentity by her réd urwinking eyes, sShadow-— 
less figure,. fearlessness ard cruel nature. The goblin had to 
confirm nis findings. . 

(5) A man Dighapitthi by rame took away dolalAla's wife 
with her consent in the presence of her husband and best the former 
when he protested. He claimed her a8 his own wife. The Bodhisa tta | 
interfered a8 before and asked Dighapitthi his reme, and names of 
his parents. These he told easily. But when he was asked to rene 
his wife ard her parents, he not knowing their names mentioned 

some other rane! fothisatta put those names in writirg, bsde him 
go and asked Gola kala the! same quesstions. He gave the correct 
names. These were also put in bleck end white. Ther he ordered him 
to go . He then asked the wife the rames of herself, her parents 


her husband and her husband's parents. The wife told her name 


2g | 
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correctly but regarding the others mentioned some fictitious nemes, 
. Yh-Bodhisatta put her replies in writing ard then asked the assembled 
re 4 people to compare the reports of Dighapitthi and Golakala with the 


rit 
» 


account of the woman and’ say whose report agreed with the latter's 
account. The mob shouted that Golaktisa's account tallied with that 
of the woman. Bodhisatta then declared Golak@la to be the real hus- 


§ \ 


wh 


band of Ghe woman. 
(6) 4 man began to drive away the chariot of another when he 
had alighted from it to attend. the eal of nature. When the latter 
protested, the former claimed it to be his om. The Bodhisatta irter- 
fered and asked a third man to drive the -chariot. He bade the dis- 
putarts hold on behind it and declared thet the real owner would 
not ket it go. After running some distance, the owner let it go 
while the other man kept on running with the chariot. Wher the 
Bodhisatta recalled the firiver, this man too returned with the 
chariot .The Bodhisatta said that though the second man hed run so 
speedily for solong a distance there was not a drop of perspiration 
on his body, his eyes were unwinkirg and he wes fearless.So he 
must be the god Sakrs- and not the owner of the chaniot. Sa kre con~ 


firmed his conclusion. Chg 


, Vv 
Act..IX of the;Mrechakatika vi¢gidly describes the trial of 


an alleged thief. 


4s 


See The Jataka, ed. Cowell, Vol. V, No. 546. 
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Chapter XJ. 
bumuaheemt for Theft and Robbery. 


. ghe origin of theft and its punishment has been clearly 
referred to in the Buddhist and Jaina works, According to the | 
Dighanikaya, the division of land into plots owned. by individuals 
induced the wicked to grab the plots of other people, when a greedy 
man grabbed a plot that belonged to another, people told him that he - 
had done an evil deed and should not repeat it in future. But as he 
grabbed others! land thrice, people 'seized him, admonished him and 
some of them struck him with their hands, some with clods and some 
with sticks, From such beginnings arose theft, censure , false speech 


“oy (1) 


and punishnent. An emperor gave some money toa poor man who had 
stolen, for his na intenance and told him to follow an honest trade 
thenceforward. The king aye money to a .second thier to stop stealing. 


But when a third man was. brought before him on the charge of theft, 


wthe king ordered his men to bind the culprit's arms behind. him with 


a strong Pope , to shave his head with a razor, to lead him from 


sduare to square to the sound of the drum and behead,-him in the place. 
(2) . 


ry 


In ancient India , ‘punishment was deemed to be a sort of 


of execution. 


explation which purged the man of sinful protiptines ard reformed his 
character.1'° According to Manu, CO) if the guilty are punished by 
the king, théy go to heaven becoming pure. Those who committed grave 
crimes were to approach the king to absolve them from sin by punish- 
‘ing them adequately . \) An ascetic, named Likhita ate some fruits 
from the hut of his brother without his permission and considering 


4t to be theft went to the ire to free him from the sin of the act 


by inflicting on him the adequate punishment. As he refused to be 
pardoned through royal prérogative, his hards were cut off. Such 
‘gelf-surrender by criminals could never be universal; but a ‘culture 
which could produce such conduct in even a very few menrhad un- 
. doubtedly something in it of solid spiritual power and strength. (5) 
Indeed in early days, ‘when fears of punishment after death were 
more. effective than it obviowsly became in later times, this night 
have been actually done by men, and in any case the duty to act 
thus might have been a more or less, effective deterrent against 
tnerts." 6? ® 

| In the early ages: of Thedautama Dharm Sutra and the 
Nanusmrti » , criminal law in India was very severe and drastic . As 
the: state was weak and unable to control crimes, drastic punishments 
were awarded to strike terror in the hearts of the criminals. In 
course of time, purishmedits were made more une ne and fines es me 
to be imposed for most of the crimes. From the time of va jhavalkya, 
Narada and. Brhaspati, the rigorous of punishment were softened 
considerably.,(8) In-the* Maurya age, the penal code was severe, 
According to Strabo, 'degth is the penalty for the mar who steals'. 


(10) shows the correct nature of the Maurya penal 


Probably Kautilya 
code by prescribing fines ir lieu of mubilation in several cases 

of theft. "Tn the Gupta age, punishmeht was very mild. According 

to Fe-hian, ‘the kings govern without corpora 1 punishment; criminals 
are fired, according to circumstances, lightély or heavily’. (11) 
‘When the laws are broken, or the power of the ruler violated’, 
writes Hiven-Tsang, tthen the mtter is clearly sifted and the 
offenders imprisoned. ‘There is no infliction of corporal punishment ; 


a 


they are simply left to live or die, ard are not counted among men (42. 


(13) 
According to Brhaspati , only those should be punished 


with corporal punishment who are Suilty of grave sins. Gautama, 
(14) 


+ Vasistha, Manu and others _ jay down that before meting out 


punishment to the offender the extenuating circumstances, that 


~ is the motive and nature of the offence, the time and place, the 


strength, age, conduct or duties, learning and monetary position 
of the offender and the fact whether the crime has been repeated 
Should pe carefully considered. 

Tn the Vedic age, burglary, house-breaking, highway 


fobbery, etc., were very commor but we do rot definitely know 


whether the state had any arrangement for punishing the thieves 


and robbeys- The general view was that the person wronged could 
punish then according to the dictates of his passion. Hazra, (15) 
however, points out ‘that the Reveda , ‘VII. 86. 5. probably refers 
to a king pund.shing. a biter: ‘Cast off /°0 Varuna, our bonds: 


“ote 
caused by_/ oug rorefatners' acts of violation fof your Jaws. TS. 


. ahd {also by_7 those which /we_7 did with our persons. Liberate 


{me_7 Vasistha, from f“your_/ fetters, /"0_7 King, like a 
[petty_7 thief /“who.is set free_7 fromthe (tying _7 rope after 
he has satisfied / his captor or captors or the king 7 with / the 
offer of 7 cattle, fand_/ like a calf ["liperated_7. from /“its 
tether./. ' Hazra remarks that the word 'kirg' or 'rajan' shows 
that in some cases the-king punished a thief or let him off. Here 
the word tayu is used to mean a petty thief. 

This verse also shows that ever a petty . thief who probably 
stole only clothes, agtensils ard the like and did not do any harm to 
the body or life of the people was set free after he had paid to 


his captor or captors (the persons wrorged) or the king 'a very 
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heavy ransom in the form of as many animals (most probably cows) as 


could create his or their satisfaction'. There ws thus ro fixed 


. Tule regarding compensation to be made by a petty thief to get his 


release and it deperded entirely upon the plea sure of the wronged 
party.This heavy ransom must have served as a deterrent.According 
to Hagra, this verse further indicates that if these criminals 
were unable to pay the desired ransom, they were tortured to 
death. 

Thieves, when captured, were tied with ropes and bound 
in stocks. (16) The Atha rvaveda (2?) probably refers to the muti- 


lation and killing of thieves as forms of punishment. 
2. Death Sentence 


The Rgveda (V.79.9; VIII. 67. 14) refer4 according to 
Hagra, to the killing of thieves by their captors. The first verse 
runs thus . : " 7 , : 

‘Shine up,./ 0 dawn_7, daughter of heaven, do not spread 
out thy work for long (or, over a long time) 5 let not the sun 
scorch thee. with his ray as a hero purrs 9 hurtful thief with the 
fiame fof fire_7, 0 fone who is_7 high born fard is_7 carried 
excellently by steeds t' 18) 

According to Hazra, the word stera used in this verse 
does not mean an ordinary thief, but a narnful one (ripu). The 
word surah {sur ) used in this verse also means, according to 
Hazra, a hero or a kirg tormenting a thief. This verse shows that 
as the sun heats the dawn with his rays more and more till the 
latter ceases to exist, a hero of the Revedic age*, went on tor- 
turireg a harmful thief (when captured) with fire and thus Ree 


him. Thé continued torture of sucha thief was possibly motived by 


8b 
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the captor's spirit of reverge. 

The Reveda (VIII. 67. 14) also refers to. the capital punis 
shment meted out to thieves: 'From the grip of the { wolf-like 7 
destroyers, ye Adityas, rescue us / who are powerless and helpless 7, 
Like a bound thief /“deliverea_7 from the jaws of wolves, O Aditi.'! 
From this verse we know that when captured, a thief (stena) was 
bound with a rope and killed by exposure to wolves. But if he could 
satisfy his captors (i.e. the persons robbed or the kirg's men) by 
any means, he was freed from pondage. He could get his release 
because he probably did not do any harm to his victims. 

The Rgveda (VII. 104, 10-11) indirectly refers to the capi- 
tal punishment of thieves. In the Atharvaveda , (19) we find q thief 
was killed by being struck against a post. 

Epastamba , (2°). Gautama , (21) Vasistha , (22 Inasfevyare , (23) 
Manu, (24) Tarada (25) and Yajravalkya (26 ) refer to the striking of 
qa thief with a club by Bo king which may lead to the latter's death. 
According to Tpastamba a non-Brahmana committing theft or appro- 
vpriating land should be deprived of his property and sertenced to\% 
death. According to Ya jravalkya, 8) ne Kirg shall cause the robbers 
who corfine nen af captives ard steal horses and elephants, to be 
impaled ona stake. » 

Manu (29) prescribes trampling by ar elephart for stealing 
property. Corporal punishment or death is prescribed for stealing 
paddy or grain exceeding ten kumbhas, things measured by weight, i.e. 
gold, silver, etc. exceeding one hundred palas and costly clothes 
exceeding one hundred (panas in value or one hundred in number), men 
of high birth, women and the most precious gems ard for breaking 


open royal treasury, arsenal or the temple of a deity, stealing 


(30) (34) 


royal elephants, horses or cars. According to Manu, the 

man who commits theft by housebreaking at night should, after his 
hands are amputated, be impaled ona sharp stake. Many (32 ) further 
says that if robbers, thieves and the like refuse to assemble in 
places suggested by the kirg's spies, the king should seize then 

by force and put them to death if found guilty along with their vier 
friends, blood~relations and connexions (if proved to. be their | 
confederates), Elsewhere Mam '?2? Says thet if a thief is caught with 
the implements of theft or robbery, he shauld be killed forthwith. 


- _- i) 
The Visnuy tharma sutra prescribes death for all persons guilty 


of grave sins, excepting the Brahmanas. According to Brha spata, (29? 
house-breakers shall be compelled to give back their plunder and 
be impaled. Highwaymen shall be hanged. The kidtepper. of a mn 
shall be burned in a fire of straw and the stealer of a woman shall 
be placed on a bed of hot iron, or burned ir a fire of strew. 
Brha spat ° also lays down that a cow-stealer's nose should be 
cut off. He should then be fettered and thrown into water. A thief 
may also be executed, according to nim, to prevent a repetition 
of the crime. 

According to the Marasollasa and the Dandgviveka, the 
death-sentence was carried out in various ways. (38) Manu (39) pres 
cribes simple death for persons who give subsistence, instruments of 


(40) 
house-breaking or asylum to thieves. In the Mahabharata ’ desth~ 


sentence or impalement for theft has been referred to several times. 
According to Kautilya, (44) those who assault or gbstruct 

travellers on their way, commit house-breaking or steal royal 

elephants, horses or carriages should be harged. Persons who burr or 


carry away the corpses of those offenders should also be similarly 


treated. They may, however, escape death on paying the highest 
amercement.A stealer of a herd of cattle should be beheaded, For 
theft of valuable things in Government departments by officers, 
clerks or ibys Kautilya prescribes death. According to 
Kauttlye, whoever steals or causes one to steal a cow should be 
executed. For stealing weapors or armour, all men excepting soldiers 
shall be killed by shooting arrows. Koutitya, however 
poirts out that offenders who have not been cruel may be put simply 
to death. For stealing images of gods or animals, men, or taking 
possession of fields, houses, gold, gold coins, precious stones, 

or crops of others, a man apalt either be beheaded or compelled to 
pay the highest amercenert . >? According to rautatya |” a . 
government servant shall be killed for stealing articles of eight 

to ten paras in value while an ordirary thief shall be condemned tg 
death for stealire articles of forty to fifty paras in value. 
Koutdlya, ?) also prescribes death or a fire of two hurdred panas 
for enterirg into a fort without permission or carrying off treasure 
through a hole or passage in the wall of the fort. According to the 
Da sakundracarita, me) a thief can be tortured to death or trampled 
under the feet of sr elephant. The thief Purna bhadra against whom an 


elephant was driven to trample him down, describes the scene 
4 


vividly. 


(50) _ | 
In the Mrechakatikes , Carudatta is semienced Zo aca th 
9 Rrereenmer gq Smmmnremne _ a 51 
for committing theft with murder. The Abhijmna Sakuntsla refers 


to two kinds of death sentence for a thief viz. impalement and 
exposure to ferocious dogs. Probably the crimiral was burier i ann 


—deep ard dogs were set against him. The Cyulla-Paduma Jataka 


-: 3 i | 


“describes a eruel punishment. The hands ard fee>, nose and ears 

of a robber had been cut off, and he was placed in a canoe, and left 
to drift down a great river to meet his death. Another thief was 
scourged with whips, tormented at every street corner and then 
executed. The governor¢of a city led a robber to the execution 
ground to the music of the harsh-soundirg drum. His hands were bound 
behind him; a wreath of red Kanavera flowers Was about his neck and 


mer 
bprickdust was sprinkled on his head. The robber was escorted by a 


ry 
large police force. He was shipped in every square and the people 2 
followed him (suy° place of execution. He was at first pehea ded and 
5 


- (55). 

then impaled. A Jataka tale refers to impalement on stakes 
“made of the acacia, nimba, and ebony wood and also on the iron spike. 
The mention of the thieves' cliff indicatekthat thieves and robbers 
were thrown down from 0? ‘One side of this moubtair mer can 
Climb; but the other side is a precipitous cliff, from the top of 
which robbers are flung, being dashed to pieces before they reach 
the bottom; therefore it is called Robbers! Cliff'. A King fond 
of, human flesh used to kill prisoners and when the prisons became 
empty, he asked his men to throw down in the high road some money 
and kill any one that would piek it up. A robber was roasted 4 
alive by a king of ujjainte Various works refer to the death 
sentence for theft. Ina story, some councillors say to the king, 

'O King, this man is a child-murderer and a thief as well; so let 
him be impaled upon a khadira stake', Other ministers say, 'Let him 
pe cut up into a hurdred pieces and his flesh fed to vultures’. In 


' another recensior of this story, the covrcillors say, ‘Let the 


. * 
villain be cut into nine pieces and grourd in an oil mill, or bind 


t 


ae 


rourd with straw-ropes and burn him on the highway, since he deserves 
death by any manrer of borture'. In some rgre cases, Kirgs made 
scientific experiments on the bodies of thieves and robbers which 
‘led to their painful death.’ Sometimes robbers' necks were wrung and 
in some cases the robbers were thrown into iron pots which were then 
covered with iron lids and the joints were sealed with iron and tin 
to ascertain whether mer had souls. Sometimes robbers were strangled | 
and their bodies were weighed before and after strangulation to fina 
out whether the escape of the souls from their bodies had decreased 
the weight. Thieves were sometimes buried ative. 0?” Guiting a 
robber into a hundred or a thousand pieces with an axe was also 
common. According to a Buddhist tale, | a king asked his men 

to put some robbers ina pit, cover them with bundles of straw and 
then light them. Their bodies were thus. burnt to crisp and then 
ploughed with iron ploughs. The bodies were ground to bits. We have 
previously described how condemned criminals were led to the place 

of execution. The Mrechakatika and some Jaina works describe the 
procedure in detail. King Palaka ordered Carudatta who had peen 
found guilty of theft and murder to be conducted to the ‘burning 
ground to the sound of the drum with the stolen jewels hure round 
his neck ard then impaled. (66 Generally alarge crowd gather ed to 
see the horrible punishment and jeerea at the crimiral, though in the 
case of Carudatta, the people sympathised with him. The body of 
CArudatta wis dreriched with tears, soiled with dust, covered with 
garlands of funeral flowers end besméared with red sandal-~paste. - 

Ca ruta tta describes nimself thus: The executioners proclaimed his 


crime and the sentence with the beating of the drum five times in 
9 


8 . 
five places. °° Manu and Kautilya also are in favour of 


" A \ 
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proclaiming the orime of the convict. In the Mrechakatika, Carudatta 
head to bear the stake on his shoulder and confess his guilt before 
the assembled peoples According ‘to the ‘Sanaraiccamana, | the 
hands, feet, ears and nose of a man who stole others! property and 
killed a man, should be cut off in public places and then he should 
be put to death. Here is another description of the treatment 
meted out to thieves and other criminals before their execution. 
'The police officers besmeared the entire body of the criminal with 
soot, grass, red earth, and ashes, his head was crowned with'a 
Zarland of shoes, he had scarcely any cloth on his person, a garland 
of Kanavira flowers was hanging from his head, a parasol mde of 
a : 
old articles such as winnowirg fan, hair, worn-out cloth of goat 
hair, etc., was held over him, he was mounted on an ugly white ass, 
he was surrounded by the crowd while drums were beirg beaten as he . 
was led in the southern direction to the dreadful execution grouna'e”” 
A somewhat similar description is found in the Upamiti- 


— (73) 
phava prepa nc’ ka tha. The robber-chief Abhaggasena was very 


remeewriatt 


barbarously treated before being executed. 'He was brought to 

streets surrounded by the crowd, and his offences were proclaimed. 
Then the officers brought him to the first square, where they made 
him sit, and in his presence killed his eight uncles, having beaten 
them with thongs, made them eat their own flesh which had been cut 

to pieces of thé size of gunja fruit, and drink their own blood. 

And this gruesome tragedy overtakes his other relations’. ") General- 
ly speaking, ‘theft of an extra-ordinary nature or of the most daring 
kind was punished capitally in ancient times". 5) In fictions, 
however, tneft of small articles like flowers or of some coins was 


; 6 <<. 
often punished capitally.!? ) Though the sastras enjoin upon the 
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king to award punishment accordirg to the gravity of the offences, 
in practice, this was honoured more in the breach than in observance. 
Theft ard robbery being very frequent and greatly disturbing to the 
-people, severe punishment was probably awarded even ir Comparatively 


light offences to serve as 4 deterrent. 
3. Mutilation 


Next to death sentence, the most severe punishments were 
torture ard mutilation. According to raga, (0 corporal punish- 
ment is of ten kinds, which include mutilation, flogging, confine-~ 
ment and capital punishment. vam prescribes amputation of a hand 
for stealing more than £ fty palas of the articles sold by weight 
ard clothes exceeding 50 in number or fifty paras in value. 

vam also says that for stealing a “‘prahmana' Ss cow or 
other animals, the offender shall lose half of one foot. The Limb 
by which a thief or an offender commits qa crime shall be amputated’ 
vam lays down that the thumland the index fingers of a cut-purse 
shall be amputated on his first conviction; on the second, however, 
one hard and one foot shall be cut off. on the third, he should be 
executed. According to Narada, ee for the first offence, the little 
finger and thumb of a cut~purse shall be cut off and for his second 
offence, the first amercement shall be levied on him. According to 
rautatya, when a person steals at : a » holy place or acts as a pick 
pocket or breaks into a house from the roof for the first time, his 
thumb and index finger may be cut off or he may be fined fifty-four 
panmas; for a second offence all fingers may be cut off or a fine of 
one hurdred may be imposed ; for a third offence, the punishment is 


cutting of the right hand or a fine of four hundred paras; and for Ik 


Ae 


fourth aaa the king may inflict death ir any Way he likes. 
WsSavatuya” says that the tongs of the hands of the petty thief 
(utksepaka ) and the cut-purse (granthibhedala ) are to be out off for 
the first offence and a hand or a foot should be amputated for the 
second offence. Vista preseripes’ that a stealer of a cow, or a 
horse, or a Camel or an elephant shall have one hand or ore foot cut 
off. One hard of the stealer of a goat or a sheep shall be amputated, 
Both hands of a stealer of gold or silver exceeding fifty palas or 
clothes exceeding fifty in number shall be amputated. The cut-purse 
shall lose one hand. Narada ° prescribes corporal punishmert for the 
stealer of the king's perfumes or garlands or ornaments or clothes or 
shoes and also for the kidrapper of a maiden. 

According to Ernpepets, for taking grass, wood, flowers 
or fruit without asking the owner's permission to do so, one's hand 
should be cut off. Koutilya prescribes, as pointed out before, 
mutilation or fines for some offences. The stealer of cocks, mongoose, 
cats, dogs, or pigs, of less than fifty-four panes in value, shall 
| have the edge of his nose amput=ted or mya fine of fifty-four pans. 
If these animals belong to either candalas or wild tribes, he shall 
pay half of the above fine. The stealer of a cart, a boat or a minor 
qduadruped shall have one of his legs cut off or pay a fine of three 
nunared paras. The stealer of a big animal, kidnapper of a male or 
female slave or a person who sells the things belonging to a dead 
body shall be deprived of his two legs or he should pay a fine of 
six hundred paras. Both the eyes of the stealer of the god's property 
should be blinded by the application of poisonous ointment or he shall 
pay a fine of eight hurdred penas. Two legs and ore hend of a person 
who causes a thief to be let off or dare pe a girl or slave possessing 


ah. 


gold orraments shall be amputated or he should psy a fine of nine 


hundred payas. A weaver ina government workshop stealing raw 


(89) 
materials supplied fe them should have his thumb cut off. In 
90 
the MiLinda panhoy mutilation and several kinds of torture have 


peen referred to as punishments of Sang~robbers , highwaymen and others. 
According to this work, thieves and robbers were liable to be flog- 
ged or beaten or mutilated or their arms and legs might be broken by 
the kine 's men. The eyes of the robbers were also plucked out. Ina 
Jataka tale, some people cut off the hands and feet of a thief. 
When four robbers were brought before a king, he sentenced one 'to 
receive a thousand strokes from whips barbed with thorns, another to 

_ be imprisoned in cha ins; 4 third to be smitten with a spear, the 


(92 
fourth to be impaled.' Punishment was probably graded here 


oo, (93 ) 
accordirg to the gravity of offence. For stealirm ina merchant's 
house and imputing the guilt upon an immocent person out of enmity 
with the latter, a person was condemned by the king to have his 


tongue cut and his eyeny, plucked out. 


(94 ) | 
In the Kathasaritsagara, the hands and torgue of a 
thief are cut off. Cutting-off of ey yose is ey to s8 a punish- 
: ~ 95 9 
ment for theft in the Pancatantra. Alberuni refers to the 


amputatior of one hand and one foot of a ksatriya thief stealing a 
very valuable object. A king took five palas of flesh from the body 
of a person who had stolen some flesh from the royal kitchen. In 
the Jaina canons are fourd the following- punishments most of which 
were used against thieves and robbers : 'Putting in irons, ir fetters, 
in stocks, into prison, serewing up hands and feet ina pair of 
shackles ard breaking them, cutting of hands and feet, or ears or 


nose or lips or head or throat-glands, piercing the organ, body 


9p) 
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(angacchahiya), the sides, tearing out the eyes, teeth, testicles, 
or tongue, hanging, brushing, whirling round, impaling, lacerating, 
pouring acids (in wounds) belabouring with a leather strap, twisting 
the organ like a lion's tail, burning ir a wood fire and exposing 


(98) 


the offender to be devoured by crows and vultures’. 
Famaht re 
4wwthe Executioners 


Something may now be said about the executioners who used 
to execute the criminals or amputate their limbs. They were generally 
“ 


_ (99) 
candalas, Dombas (Domas), Svapakas and Badhstaus. According to 


(I00 ) . 
Mam, they are to kill those who are to be slain by the sentence 


of law and by the royal warrant. The executioner Was ar untouchable 
and was regarded as the lowest among men. He had to live outside a 
village or town. According to na-nian, 1? they were called ‘evil 
men'. Though a candala executioner was thus contemptuously treated 

in ancient India, ‘the Jatakas kyow nothirg of such a contempt 
attaching to his position; rather parades and ceremonial processiors 
in which he appeared in front of the king, point to a certain respect 
‘which the executioner of the king's commands enjoyed.’ When 
summoned, he appeared ‘with a hatchet (pharasu) on his shoulder, a 


ue 


thorny rope (Kantakakasam) ir his hand, dressed in a yellow robe (Kasa~ 


ya-nivasano) and adorned with a red garland', He also carried with 
him a block and a bowl, accompanied the procession: corducting the 
condemned criminal to the place of execution, beat the drum and 
proclaimed the crime of the crimiral at various places. He forced the 
criminal to lie down within the fatal circle (dhammagandikam) and 
severed his head with the axe or impaled nim, (103) The executioner: 
(104) 


was called Coraghataka or Kasiviya. According to a Jataka tale, 


wh 
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'the victim should not address the executioner, nor should the 
latter ask the victim to address nin?” This rule was, however, 
often violateae The executioners were generally cruel and pro- 
bably of..repuléive appearance. The two executioners in the Mre che ~ 
kat ikea proudly declare : 'In chopping heads we never fail . Nor when 
the victim we tmpare. 1°?) It ves almost unimaginsable to ask a 
favour from them. Their voices sounded like a broken brass cymbal. 
‘Yet the two executioners in the Mrocha ke tike are quite sympathetic 
to Carudatta. They corsole him, condemn those who have ordered him 
to be executed, allow his son to come to him, request him to think 
of things that should be remembered then, deliberately delay his 
executior and one of them ever prays to God to save him. They free 
him wher they become convinced of his innocence by an incontroverti- 
ble proof. In Jaira literature, especially in the Samara icca~ 
kaha , the executioners are often very kind and humane. An executioner 
(a Candala ) who had been struck by the noble appearance of his vic- 

. tim told him that 'they were allowed to satisfy the last wish of 
their victims before executing them.' He declared himself urable to 
strike the convict though he had raised his sword to do so. When the 
king freed that man and wanted to reward the executioner, the latter _ 
desire@ that his people should no longer be ergaged as executions. 
Thus it is clear that these men dia not like their profession which 
was imposed upon them by Manu am others. Sometimes the condemned 
criminel was led to the settlement of the Candalas for execution. 
There the Candala whose turn it was to execute the crimiml would do 
the unpleasant job. In the Mrecha kat ike , (114) ie two executionel 


-9 are found arguing with each other to determine whose turn it is 


to execute the criminal. In the same book, an executioner advised his 


son, not to kill the condemned crimiral too quick. For he might be 
freed even at the last moment in various ways. The executioners could 


and did exercise their Aisorettor te. postpone the execution, when- 
| 112 
ever something unusual happened. 


5. Confiscation of Property and Banishment 
-£ Confiscation of property and banishment froma town or 


country were also wellknown punishments for thieves and Gay Tn 
(113) 
cases of Goubl 2,47 at legec thief was gererally banished.’ Accord 
11 


_ - ‘ 
ing to Manu, if non-Brahmanas commit grave offences even without 


premeditation, all their possessions should be confiscated. Katyayare 


says, 'The Manavas (School of Mam) declare that those (thieves 7 
who are caught /“red-handed_7 with booty should be at once banished 
{from the kingdom_/7, but this /punishment_7 is not approved of by 


Gautama /since it is censured owing to une Gestruction / or re- 
; ' 115 116 
duction_7 of people /"in the country_7,' Visnu ' prescribes 


banishment fon embezzlement of the goods belonging ‘to a corporation. 
117 no 
YA jnavalkya prescribes confiscation and banishment for stealing 


the property of a gara. For sahasa or theft of the Highest degree 
—_ — — _ . (118 : 
(4.e. offences encompassing life, etc.), Narada prescribes, 


among others, banishment and confiscation of property. Many works 


refer to banishment as thé punishment for the kidnappers and thie- 
(119) _ . (120) 


ves, harada prescribes confiscation of. the entire wealth 
of the kidnapper of a woman. Confiscation of wealth in ca ee oF 

, ~~ 121) 
theft and robbery has been referred to ir the Milindapsa nha. The 


lands of a manager of a temple were confiscated and his residence 
was pukled down for depriving the temple of its legitimate revenue 


and defalcating the donations deposited to the treasury. pyc their: 


(122) | | (123) 
trustees. . According to the Kathasaritsagara, the officers 


of a king cut off the hands and tongue of a thief and then banished 


him. 


6. Branding 
. _- (124 ) 
Gautama, Vism and Yajnavalkya prescribe brending 


with the mark of a dog's foot on the forehead of the Brahmyra thief. 


125) 
But accordirg to Manu, men of all castes who commit grave sins 


includirg theft of sacred gold and do not perform the requisite 
penances, may be ‘pranded. Generally a dog's foot was marked on the 
forehead of a thief. According to Tanda Pandita, 126) the author of 
the Vaijayanti, branding was to be made with the juice of the marking 
nut in the case of Brahmaras and in the case of others, with a red~ 
hot iron pin. n 

7. Mitigation of Punishment ¢ 

Proba bly the influence of Jainism and Buddhism mitigated 
*° some extent the vindictive attitude of man to eriminals. In the 
Srtiparvan of the Mahabharata , there is an interesting dialogue 
petween king Dyumatsena and his son, prince Satyavat, regarding the 
necessity of the death sentence, According to Kane, it. ‘contains 
some of the argument s forcibly urged in these days by those that are 
opposed to capital punishment altogether". According to the prince, 
punishment should be light even in casés of grave offences because | 
when a robber is sentenced to death, many innocent persons, such as 
his wife, mother, the father and son would suffer great loss and 
they might even die. If the offenders would surrender before the 
priests, swearing before them that they would rever commit sin, they 


might be released. after they had urdergone some penance. Again if 


oo, ah 


great men would go astray, punishment should be proportionate to 
their greatness. The king replied that in former ages when people 
were good, ‘vocal remonstrances and upbraidings sufficed; but in the 
later ages (of Kali), corporal punishment and death senterce were 
essential. Even the fear of death sentence did not deter some people 
(127) (128) 
from committing crimes. According to Manu, the death 
sentence should be prescribed only when the crimirals have not per- 
~ 4 ~_ 7 
formed the prayascitta (expiation). Both Kamandake and Sukra are in 
favour of avoiding capital. punishment in all #ases excepting trea- 
129 ) 
_ $on. . 
y ; 

As pointed out before, Asoka tried to mitigate the rigours: 
of punishment in various ways. Narads (provides a humane rule that 
ever when the king orders the confiscation of all the property of an 
offender, he should not deprive the sf tender of the tools of his 


. (130 
trade or the tools of his craft. 


8. Fine and other punishments 


The most common punishment for theft and robbery was fine, 
Fines were of three kinds : (1) pratham sahasa (First amercement), 


(2) madhyama sahasa (Middling amercement), and (3) uttama_sahasa 
(ABAD an TT 
(highest amercement ). According to Sankha-Likhita, fires 


from 24 to 91 paras form the first amercemert, from 200 to 500 paras, 
the middling, from 600 to 1000 paras, the highest amercement.Fines 
were to be imposed, according to him, in proportion to the value of 


the matter in dispute or to the injury caused. According to Manu and 


(133) 
Vismu, the first, middling aa ceet fines are 250, 506 and 
va nw 13 
1000 paras respectively. Yajnavalkya, noes)” puts these at 
~ 35 


270, 540 and 1080 respectively. The Mitaksara explains the lesser 


/ 
; 


‘eo 


figures of fine in the Manusamhita as representing the fines to be 
awarded for offences committed without set purpose. According to 
Mirada, 100 patas is the lowest fine for the lowest kind of 
sahasa, 500 is the lowest fine for middling sahasa ard 1000 pamas 
is the lowest fine in the highest amercement (which may irclude 
death penalty, banishment, confiscation of property, etc.) Else- 
where rgrada says that the self-Existent has fixed 2u panas 
as the first (or lowest) fine, 200 to #00 paras as the middlemost fine~ 
and 500 to 1000 paras as the highest fine for robberies. While des- 
cribing the fines to be awarded in cases of sghasa, Kautatya 
lays dowr that fines ranging from 12 to 96 panas form the first 
amercement, 200 to 500 the middling ard §00 to 1000 the highest 
amercement. According to vijnanesvara , +39) when the metal of coins 
in which the fines are to be paid are rot mentioned in the verses 


of the Manusamhita, the panas (coirs) should be regarded as of 


coppersBiarucha , (19) however yrs that these are of gold. According 
4 
to the Vyavahara Mayukha , in all texts about fines, the figure 


of a fire always refers to paras. A pana is a copper coin weighing 
one karsa which is one fourth of a pala. Kaptyayana says that 'what- 
ever figure of a fine is prescribed in the smrti texts for a wrong, 
it is to be paid to the king in pams of copper. or their equivalent. 
Where the fine is said to be one-fourth or one half of a masa, there 
it 1s a golden nasa Yat is meant; when the fine is declared in 
masas, they are to be understood as those of silver and where the 
fine is declared in krsnalas, the same is tobe urderstood; a masa 


~ (1442) = (143) 
is 1/20th of a karsapana’. Nerada says that the wise have 
declared theft to be three fold according to the value of the stolen 


articles which may be of sm11, middling or superior value. Earthen 


yoy 
~:371 i-) 


ware, a seat, a conch, bone, wood, leather, grass and the like, 
legume, grain and prepared food are called articles of small value. 
Articles of middling value are clothes except silken ones, animeis 
except cows and bulls, metals except gold, and rice and barley. 
Gold, jewels, silk, women, men, cows, elephants, horses, property 
of the Prahmanas and temples and the kirg are termed articles of i 
superior value. Vara da further lays‘down, 'That series of punish- 
ment which has been ordained by the wise for the three kinds of 


Saha sa, is edually applicable to theft, according as it concerns 


(144 ) 
one of the three Spee) articles in their order’. Fines 
prescribed by Tarada for various kirds of sahasa have been 


” 


referred to before. For stealing articles of small value Like those 
made of cane and bamboo, raw cotton, milk, curd, salt, fish, butter, 
meat, honey, grass, ete. a fine twice, thrice or five times the value 
of the stolen articles should be paid by the aprender, 2°? For 
stealing very valuable articles sold by weight or nea sure or tale, 

a fire eight times their amourt shell be paid by the chip. From 
stealing commodities usually sold by weight, gold, silver, fine 
clothes, etc. less than fifty palas, eleven times the amount stoler 
shall be nate.” ”) The highest fine.shall be paid for forcibly 
seizing large domestic animals, the middlemost for stealire cattle 

of middle size and the lowest for stealing snail cattie. For 
stealing grains less than ten kumbhas, the thief must be fined eleven 


(149) 
times as much. In all these cases, the thief had to returr the 


. (150) 
stolen property to the owner. According to Mam, the stealer 
of the water-pot or the rope from a well shall be fined a masa of 
gold. For stealing flowers, green corn, shrubs, creepers, small trees 


or other vegetables, enclosed by a hedge, fine of five raktikas of 


ov. 


* 2 
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gold or silver shall be paid. Bub he who steals corn, pot-herbs, 
roots and fruits unenclosed. by a fence, should pay a fine of a 
hundred pamas if he has no relation with the owner. If, however, 
he has some relation with the owner, he should be fined fifty 
paras. For. stealing grains, fruits, roots, etc., when they are 
prepared for use, the king shoulda levy the lowest amercement. The 


(151) 


same fine shall pe paid for stealing fire froma temple or room. 
vam asks the kire to punish the stealer of large beasts, 
“weapors, medicines and implements of husbendry after considering 
the time and purpose for which they are destined. It means that the 
‘kine should know whether the weapons are stolen before 4nd during 
a:combat, or medicines are stolen from a sick man or whether a4 
“plough is purloined in the season of ploughing. In such case, the 
punishment mist be heavy. According to Brhaspati, (> for injuring 
‘or stealing cattle, clothes, food, arink, or household utensils, 
‘the thief shall pay a fine of not less than two hundred pene s. 
For stealing women, men, images of god, gems, the property of a 
Zod or Brahmana , silk and other valuable things, the thief shall 
pay a fine equal to the value of the stolen article or the double 
amount shell be exacted as fine. 

(154) 

Kautilya prescribes fines for var#ous kirds of 
theft and robbery. If government servants steal ordinary articles 
or necessaries of life from manufactories or if they seize articles 
of small value, they shall be punished with the first amercement. 


For seizing articles from manufactories or from the grarary of the 


king, the following fines are prescribed by him : 


HY 


Value of stolen property 


in msas and panas : 


(16 tidsas = 1 pam) ‘Fines (in panas) 
Upto 4 masas. eee eee 12 paras. 
"go ve - ob 
"42008 wee i 36 =O" 

Low ag 

uo. 2 paras eae eee First amercement. 
" yom wee eae Middle no, 
ng 4 eae wee Highest "" 


If any government servant steals from government court- 
yards, shops, arsenals, things like raw materials, manufactured 
articles, etc., of half the above value, he should be punished as 
above. If any persor steals articles of 1/4th of the above value 
from royal treasury, granaries, offices of superintendents, twice 
the above fines should be exacted. Kautilya prescribes various fines 
for stealing gold by the artisans in the government factory. For 
lowering the quality of a coin less then the standard of q ma sa , the 
artisan shall be punished with the first amercement. Middlemost 
amercement shall be imposed when its weight is ‘legs than the standard 
weight. Deception in balance or weight is to be punished with the | 
highest amercement. Similer will be the punishment for deception in 
the exchange of manufactured coins. Tf a goldsmith steals 
‘silver équivalent to the value of a msa froma silver dharana, he 
shall be fined twelve panas. For removing the whole amount of gold 
(karsa) froma suvarha by the apasaran method or by any other 
deceitful combination (yoza) a goldsmith shall be punished with a 


156 
fine of five hundred paras. 96 ) 


“For the defalcation of governnent revenue, an officer is 
Bovberfaned according to Keubttyay twelve times the amount 
stolen. When a case ‘of émbezzlement is detected, all persons con~ 
cerned such as the treasurer, the prescriber, the receiver, the 
payer, oné’ who caused the payment , the ministerial servants of the 
officer will each be separately examined. If anybody lies, he should © 

“pe punished as the real culprit. When an officer is involved ina 
number of offences and when his being guilty of parokta in any one 
of them has been established, he shall be answerable for all those 
offences. When it is rot established, the officer shall be tried for 
each of the charges, When it is proved that 3 zovernaent servant 
has misappropriated a part of a large sum, he shell be answerable 
for the whole, 

For stealing articles in daytime from threshirg floors and 
fields as well as houses and shops belonging to 'the other areas', 


(bahya), a government servant shall be punished in the following Way: 


Value of stolen property: Fine or other penalties : 
Upto 4 masas | yee 3 pamas The thief's body shall be smeared 


with cow-~dung. 


moog Wt ... 6 " The thief's body shall be smeared 
; with the ashes of cow-dung. 


" 12 un coe J " " The thief 's body may be smeared 
with cow-dung ashes or an earthen 
pan with blazing. light or a girdle 
of earthen pans may be tied round 
his neck or loins. 


" 16 a oe 12 ai The head of the thief shall be sha- 
ved or he shall be banished, 
" 2 ‘as .. Bh a The thief's head shsll be shaved or 
he shell be driven out of the coun- 
try by pelting bricks at him. 


m1 BOE 

Value of stolen property: Fire or other penalties : 

Upto 4 paras Pi 36 paras In 511 these cases, 
hos w MWB - the thief ska1l be 
"10 ne eee First amercemnert paraded through the 
" 20 9 eee 200 panas streets ard his 
m 390° 9 | ‘eee 500,—COiS crime proclaimed to the 
" ho 8 ».1000 beating of a drum. 


For seizing articles worth half the above values by force 
during the early part of the day or night, a man shall pay double 
the above fines. For seizing articles of 1/4th the above values by | 
force with weapors in hand whether durirg the day or night a man 
has also to pay the game fines (i.e. double the above pines). ? 
U.N.Ghoshal rightly points out, "Theft of the royal merchandise 


(rajapanya ), belonging to ‘the royal areas! (rSjaparigraha ) was 


‘punished with disproportionate severity as compared with theft by 


stealth in daytime from threshing floors and fields as well as 
houses and shops belonging to 'the other areas! (ba hy- ." (159) For 
stealing wild beasts, cattle, birds, elephants, tigers, fish or 
any other animals confined in traps, fences or pits, a thief shall 
pay & fine equal to the value of the animals stolen, When a person 
steals beasts or raw materials from forests, he shall be fined a 
hundred paras. He who steals or destroys dolls, beasts, or birds 
from irfirmaries, shall may twice the above fires. For steslirg 
articles of small value from artisans, musicians, or ascetics, the 
thief shall pay a fine of a hundred panes and for stealing big 
articles or agricultural implemerts, he should wy double the above 
fine. For stealing anything under the tumult of e quarrel a person 


shall be punished with a fine of ten paras, (160) 


(161) 7 
Fautilya “ next describes in detail the fines to be 


levied for seiging artacles by force. The school of Mam says 

Kautilya prescribe a.fine equal to the value of the precious stones — 

and superior or irferior raw materials wher directly seized by the 

robber. The followers of USanas, however, are in favour of levying 

a fine equal to twice the value of the articles seized. Kautilye 

holds that the fine shall be levied according to the gravity of the 

crime. For seizing articles of small value like flowers, fruits, 

vegetables, roots, turnips, cooked rice, skins, bamboo and 

earthen wares by force, the robber shall pay a fine that may range 
_ from twelve to twenty-four paras. In case of seizure of valuable 

articles (like iron, wood, etc.) by force, the fire may range 

from twenty-four to forty~eight pamas. For seizing commodities 

of still greater value like copper, brass, bronze, etc., a fine 
;, wanging from forty-eight to ninety-sif peres shall be levied. In 
case of séizure of big Quadrupeds, men, fields, horses, gold, 
fold coins, fine fabrics, etc., the fine shall range from two 
hundred to five hundred pangs. For keeping or causing others to 
keep men or women in captivity, Kautilya's preceptor prescribes a 
fine that may range from five hundred to ore thousand panas. 'In 
all kinds of fines below a hurd red paras, the king shall also take 
eight percent more as rupa and in fines above one hundred, five 
percent more as vyaji. 

Kautilya (16?) holds that for the first offence one shall 

pe punished with the first amercement ; twice as much is prescribed 
for offences committed for a second time; thrice as much for the 


third time; and for offences committed for the fourth time, any 


' punishment may be inflicted. If a paramour of a prostitute steals 


her jewelery or money, ‘he, should be fined eight times the value or 
163 _ 
"amount. _ 
(164). 
According to the law-texts, thieves and robbers 


should first restore the stolen articles and then suffer the due 
punishment. | . 
—— (165) | 

The Mahabharata refers to fire as a purishment for 
theft. As pointed out before, in the Gupta Kirgdom, according to 
the testimony of Pa—jladn, crimirals were fined lightly or heavily 
accordirg to circumstances. The village committees of Uttaramerur 
punished most offences ireluding mrder only by fines. The guilty 
had often to bear the expenses of keepire a perpetual lamp ina 
temple. Any irhabitant of Valla-radu found Suilty of robbing 
or capturing the cows of the cultivators, had to assign two ma of 
wet lard to the temple by way of a time °?? According to Apa~ 
stamta, if a person unintentionally takes fuel, water, roots, 
flowers, fruits, perfumes, fodder or vegetables of arother, he 
shall be reprimanded. But if he takes them intentiorally, his 
garments will be taken away. 

(169) . 

The privileges granted to to the gift lands often in- 
cluded sahya~éag!-Aparsaha and Sa-caur-oddharara. One of the ten _ 
offences was theft. The expressions mentioned above probably 
sugzest that the fines for the ten offences and fines realized 
from thieves shall be taken by the donee. The officer called 
cauroddharanike seems to be responsible for the recovery of stolen 


(170) 


goods for theft. Kautilya prescribes various fires for 


cheating. 


Lob 


(172) : 
Accordirg to Alberuni, sometimes a thief was exposed 


to public shame and ridicule. According to Megasthenes, ‘If one is 


guilty of a very heinous offence, the king orders his hair to be 


| (173 ) 
cropped, this besng a punishment to the last degree in famous'. 
2 1? - 
Sukra prescribes imprisonment for life for renee an 
. - (175 
offence more than three times. Accordirg to Warada, when 4 


culprit confesses his crime, he should get half of the due punish- 


ment but if he conceals his offence, he should be heavily punished. 


_ (176) 
Ya jnavalkya ' holds that ina case of robbery, a fine twice the 


value of the thing taken away shall be imposed but when the offence 


is denied by the robber, the fine shall be fourfold. Sabrvonment 
wen another Ktwd Ay Prmoshwint ike’ the? 6a) 
9. Punishments According to Castes, Sex 


Age, ete. 


‘: An observation of Megasthenes Sn OMS oe laws were made 
~ 3g 177 
on the basis of equality of all men in India. In practice, 


. however, punishment varied according to the status and caste of the 


offender. Generally the Brahmaras were not subjected to severe phy- 


Sical torture and death-sentence. They also enjoyed some special 


privileges. The smrtis, however, point out that as the sin of a 


f_ . 
fuilty Brahmana is greater than that of a Suare ay spiritual 
; 178 
pubishment in the other world will be heavier. At least’ in the 


case of theft, the higher castes were more heavily fined than the 


va ; 
“a - “~— 
Sudras. Gautama lays down that if a Sudra steals an article, he 


must pay eight timés its value and in the cases of ther castes, the 


fires must be doubled. In the case of a learned offender, the 
(179) (180) 
punishment shall be much smoree eat) Manu prescribes 
181 , 
almost similar fines. Alberuni also says that the Brehmenas 
, f . 


were more severely punished than the Ksatriyas. The’ Sete pa tha 


—! BAD tm 
__, (182) — oo, 483) (184) 
Brahmana , . Taittiriya Samhita and the Atharva Veda 
are, however, in favour of dealing leniently with the Brahmanas. 
185 | _ ; : 
Gautama Says that the punishments for a Brahmana crimiral are: 


preverting him from repeating the crime, coffiscating his wealth, 
taking sureties from him, proclaiming him as a thief in the city, 
Aanishment, brandirg his forehead with the mark indicative of his 
crime. . . | 

In the Jaina, litereture, 'the offender of the warrior 
class was punished with the cutting of the hands or legs or head 
or he was impaled or killed by one stroke of the sword or he wes 
killed as a smared animal. The offender of the householder class 
was enveloped in a heap of bark, or husk or chaff and burned to 
death. The offender of the Brahmara class was taunted in disagree- 
able terms and was branded with the ma rk (lacchana ) of a pot (kun- 


diya) or a dog (sunaga) or was banished. The offerder of the class 


emai an (186) 

of monks adie ty + ail in not very unpleasant terms. _ Accoré~ 
187 _ 

ing to Gautama ) @ pious and learned Brahnara should not be sub-— 


jected to corporal punishment, imprisonmert and banishment. He must 
not be fined, reviled or excluded. According to Vasistha, 'No 

Suilt taints a Brahmana who possesses learning, practises austerites 
and. daily mutters secred texts though he may constantly commit sin~ 
ful acts. Possibly Vasistha here means purity of soul and not 
amaunity from punishment. paudtiSyana lays down that the sign 
of a jackal should be impressed or the forehead of a Brahmans auilty 
of stealing a Brahmana's gold and then he should be banished. 

vism prescribes that a Brahmoena thief should be branded with 


tha mark of a dog's foot on the forehead, He should be shorn, his 


offence publicly proclaimed, and himself mounted upon ar ass and led 
about the town should be pani shed from his country. though egnvio~ 

ted of all possible crimes, a Brahmna ,according to Manu, ° shall 
never be executed. He shall be banished urhurt with all his property. 


“fo 


good character before his offence), ‘the middle fine shall be set 


Manu further says, or crimes by a priest (who was known to have a 
on him; or (if his crime was premeditated), he shell be banished 
from the realm, (taking with him) his effects ard his femily'. Put 
if men of other class commit the same offences ever without preme- 
ditation their ertire wealth should be corfiscated and, if their 
crimes were premeditated, they shall pe corporally, or ever capital-~ 
(according to circumstances). Marada (293) and. 


(194) a 
also recommend branding ard banishmert. According 


ly punished. 
‘Ya jma va lkya 
to Brha spati, when a religious man and diligent reader of the 
Vedas is found guilty of theft, he shall be imprisoned for a long 
time. He should restore the stolen goods to the owrer and then 
perform a penance. Another version of this verse says that punish- 
ment is not necessary if he performs a penance, 

The Brahmana thieves who are very strong shall be guarded 
with iron fetters, fed on meagre food ard compelled to do hard labour 
for the king till their death. Accord ing to vana the king may 
force a Brahmana offender to guard cattle for a month of fifteen 
days or to do other works unfit fora decent Brahmara. Nena 
lays down that wher a man belonging to the mailitary, or commercial 
or servile class, is unable to pay a fire, he shall discharge the 
- debt by his labour; a priest should discharge it by little and 


little. 


al 


(199) 
According to the Malabharata, a Brahmena who has cor 


tact with Brahman “through concentration and austerity is never 

| punishable. He is not tobe punished as he preserves the Vedas. Only 

a Brahman§ who does not follow the rules of his caste can be puni- 
~ (200 ) (201) 

shed by the king. According to Gautama and Manu, men of 

the three higher castes may take grass, fuel-sticks, flowers of 

trees and plants for feeding cows and for the worship of fire from 

any place as if they were their own property ard also fruits of - 

unenclosed trees. It means that they wererot liable to any ourish- 

ment for these actions. 

. According to Apa stamba , Kautsa, Harita, Kenva and Puskara~ 
sadi 1aid down that ‘whatever (however triflirge or in whatever cir- 
cumstances) a mar took without the consent of the owner, he became 
a thief.'But the same authority points out ‘that Varsyayani mention-{ 
ed some exceptions to this rule : ‘Owners should not forbid the 
taking (of a small quantity of) grair ir pods (such as mudga or 
masa ) or grass for bulls yoked to carts, but that if large quenti- 
ties even of these were taken there would be tnett.t As 
pointed out before, Brha spati prescribes. mutilation for taking 
Srass , wood, ete. , without the permission of the OH 805) 
Hifaksara n Yajravalkya, II. 166), Apararka and others\?(" hold 
that this applies to persons other thar the members of the three 
higher castes or this refers to the taking of those objects by a 
man capable of securing them easily or this may also be applicable 


to the case of a man who has tsken them not for the use of cows 


or for worship. 


According to Mam, any twice-born sacrificer and 
especially a Brahmara may teke any article necessary to complete 
the sacrifice perfectly, from a vaisya who inspite of possessing 
considerable herds neither.sacrifices nor drinks the juice of the’ 
soma plants. Taro or three of such necessary articles may be taken 
from the house of a Sara. Such things my also be teken from the 


house of a Brahmra or 4 Ksatriya who does not perform a sacrifice. 


A Brahmara who pas fasted for three days may take on the fourth 
morning grain sufficient for a dey froma man who behaved pasely 
by not offering him food. Though he may take it from the threshing 
floor, or from the field, or from the house, or from any place, he 
should declare if the owner demards, the cause-of his taking them. 
Though @ ksatriya should never seize the property of a virtuous 
Brahmans, he may take in an emergency goods of any man who acts 
wickedly or does not perforn the religios duties. A pious king 
should not fine a Brahma ta for taking those thirgs for it is the 
king's folly that causes the hunger or wants of a Brahma te. But a 
Brahmana should not take the things mentioned above when there is 
no réal necessity. wae permits a man to steal when he has 
no food first from a pérson of a lower caste, then from one belong- 
ing to his*own caste and lastly froma person of a highér caste. 
Manu 206) further lays down that a twice-born traveller having 
scanty provisions may take orly two sugar cares, or two eSculent 
roots from the field of another man. 

"For commit ting the same offence for which an oréirary 


person is tortured, the Brahmaras, persord learned in the Vedas 
(207) | 


and ascetics, according to Kautilya, should only be subjected’ 


(208) 
to espionage. According to qa translstor | of Kautilya, these 


people shall be arrested by the spies ard then paraded here and 
there. meutttya Jays down that a Brahmana shall never be 
tortured. According to the tonttasarta, a wicked Brahmare - 
thief killing many persons at the time of his arrest should be 
imprisoned and belaboured fora year ard then released uninjured. 
Then he shall be mounted on an ass and paraded through the streets, 
his crimes being proclaimed to the public. Iastly, he should be 
banished. But an ordinary thief for aq similar offence Shall be put 
to death. 'The Pali texts know of norrivileged position of the 
Brahmansas in the ege of the law; rather the statement of the 
Madhura Sutta that a criminal, no matter whether he is a Brahma na 
or belongs to any other caste, would be executed, appears in 2 
number of passages of the Jatakes where one speaks of the execution 
of a prannama.t A priest found guilty of robbing the purse 

of a merchant containing one thousand coins was ordered by the king 
either to receive one hurdred lashes or to swallow humen excreta, 


The priest after receiving a few lashes decided to swallow exereta, 


Soon he asked for the lashes again. Thus he had to suffer both 


a (212) 
punishments real 8 whole property Was confiscated. The 
213 _ i 
Mrccha ke. tika also shows that a Brahmana was ordered by the 


king to be “thpaled on the charge of theft involvirg murder. As 


already described, some thy oe Rov tse? a king to torture a 
21 - 
Brahmana thief t° death. Though gererally the Dharma~sastras 


Claim immunity from corporal punishments for learned qnd virtuous 
ee _- 
Brahmares later of all persons belonging to the Brahmana caste 


claimed this immunity and it depended upon the pleasure of the 


AM 


-: 384-'-~ 


kirg to grant it or rot. As we shall see later, comparatively severe 

penarces were prescribed by the Fstras for offences to Brahmanas' 

property. At the time of administering oath and ordeal, too, some 

advartages as shown before were giver to the higher three castes, 

especially to the mhearas. Arn eminent scholar remarks : 

'It is rot unreasonable to support that the atrocious penarces 

ard friehtful purishmerts prescribed ir the Dharmasutras for 

serious offences against the Brahmara's person and property .. . 

mark a despemate attempt of the priestly order ursupported by any 

material force to mairtair its privileges in tact. To appreciate 

the claims of the Brahmres at their face value, it is necessary to 

remember that the period of the Dharmasutras coircided with the 

rise of a number of heretical sects of which those fourded by 

Vardha mara, Mahavira and Gautama Buddha beceme the most tamous.t° 
Generally, women were lightly punished. According to 

Katyayane, ‘Ir the case of all offences, womer are to suffer half 

of the fine in money which is prescribed for a male offender (of 

the same kind) ard wher the purishmert is death for s nde ; the 

purishment for a woman would be the excisior of a Lambie 

Accoréirg to Manu, 'For women, children, persons of crazy irte- 


llect, the old, the poor, ard the infirm, the kirg shall order 


. . (218) 
punishment with a small whip, a twig or a rope’. According 
OS, (219) 
to Sankha , a child below five should not be purished for any 


act done by it. A Pancatantra story quotes this verse 
Slay note woman, Brahmana, child, 
An invalid or hermit mild 
In case of major derelictior, 


Disfiguremert is the irfliction', (249) 


-; 3as.4l5 


In some Jains canons we find a story where a pregnant 
woman guilty of theft was ordered by the king to be executed after 


her delivery. Generally speakirg, adie ek al of sex, age and 
; 221 
caste, often led to lighter punishment. 


10. Persons Securing Pardon For offenders 


A spiritual guide, an officiatirg priest, a srateke end 
a prince can save a crimiral, accordirg to pasta mba , (222) from 


PU Sm ir). all cases except ina case of capital offence. 

223) 

Gautam states that an assemblage of persons learned ir the 
~ (224) 

Vedas car pardon a criminal. According to the Milirdapanhoy 


high-rankirg influential officers can save a robber from execu- 


tior and the latter may be iet off after amputatire one of his limbs. 
(225 ; 
In the Das@kumaracarita, a high officer pardons the thief 


named Purrebhadra and offers him service ywnder him. 


11. Punishment for abettors 


ete ERE ne SemNet eet a aE Sift ta UN Sint RO 


Abettors of thieves ant bey were alao severely 
226 
purished. According to Gautam, a person who krowirgly 


becomes the helper of a thief, should be treated as a thief. The 
receiver of a stolen thing shall be similarly treated, em 
prescribes death for those who give food or implemerts or shelter 
to robbers. In another verse Manu says that persons who give 
thieves fire, food, arms, apartments or knowingly receive stolen 
things should be punished as thieves. According to Mirada? 
if persons able to arrest thieves, allow them to escape, they . 
should also be treatéa as thieves. YAsrave lkya and Kautilya, 


say that an abettor shall be punished with the highest amercement. 


-! sacle 


Kautilya also says that if a person assists a thief urder ignorance, 
he shall only be censured. According to Ya jravalkya and auttiya °°? 
a man who incites another to crimes of violence should suffer 
double the punishment to be inflicted on the perpetrator himself 
and four times is prescribed for one who incites another by assur-~ 
ing him of the recessary monétarvielp. According to Brnspata, > 
persons who begin an of fence or abet its commission shall receive 
halt the punishment to be inflicted upon the wrongdoer. 

Keutttye cites the opinion of the School of Brhe spati 
which hold that if an abettor promises to pay certain amount of gold 
to a man for committing a crime, he should pay the promised emount 
of gold and also a fine. According to Kauttlya, °° if the abettor 
tries to minimise his crime by pleeding arger, intoxication oF 
loss of sense, he should get double of four times the punishment to 
pe inflicted upor the perpetrator in consideration of the gravity of 
the abetment. Probably. helping one to escape from prison was also 

(234 ) (235) 
regarded as abetment. Kautilya also says that for concealing 
a thief, a man should be puni sised. as a thief. Keutiiya 6 further 
lays down that a femdle abettor of a thief shall have her ears and 
nose cut off or pay a fine of five hurdred pangs. A male abettor 
shall pay double the above fine. Sons ard wives of a thief, if 
found to have been in concert with him should also be seizea, 

The punishments to be inflicted for possessing or sell~ 
ingothers' articles may now be desertned. Vismu, Menu, Va je - 
valkya, Nareda and Brhaspati state that if a buyer does not purchase 
a thing in the open market, but froma man who has no means of 
| possessing it, if he purchases it at an inadequate price or at an 


unusual hour or from bad men be should be punished as a thief, 


=~! aealt!] 
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According to Vismu, if the buyer purchases an article in the market 
from a person who is not the owrer, through ignorance, he should 
return the article. According to Manu, Kautilya and others, such a 
buyer can free himself only by producirg the vendor. If the vendor 
fails to produce the man from whom he purchased the thing, he shall 
pay its price to the buyer ard a fine to the kirg. The owner will | 
get his thing back. If the purchaser cannot produce the vendor ,he 
should pay the price of the article to the owner and q fine to the 
“ane. 

According to Manu, if a person sells an article which 
does not belong to him and if he happers to be a member of the 
family of its owner, he shoula be fined six hurdred paras while 
a verdor who is not connected with the owner's family, should be 
punished as a thief. The same rule will be applicable to a vendor 
who sells another's thirg through ignoranée or misteke and to. a mn 
who does so krowingly. The owrer must prove his claim before get~ 
ting his article pack. If the buyer purchases an article before 
traders and king's officers from a vendor whey hebitation is 
“unkrown or if the, yendor dies.after the purchase, the owner may 
_ recover the thine after raving half the price to the buyer. If a 
man takes a stoler or lost article without int ane the king , he 
should be fined sixteen varas. Kautilya (260) says thet if a 
person having taken some stolen property runs away or corceals hin- 


self till the property is wholly consumed, he shall have to pay the 


tea cmeranny sa pone 


24 ) 
pare cake tia, _g merchant was condemned to death tor jronsneny 
ae ‘ 242 
purchasing a stolen article. According to Kautilya, when 


-: geal P 
s 
goldsmiths buy without informing the government, silver or gold 
articles from unclean (slaves or servants) hands and 


change their form, or purchase the same and change their form (i.e. 


by melting) they shall pay a fine of twelve or twenty-four panas. 


For purchasing the same froma thief, they shall be fined forty- 
eight paras. For buying an article at ar inadequate hy price after 


melting it in secret, they shall suffer the punishment for theft. 


iz. Pengnce 


The idea of sir as mkirg one impure led to the idea of 
penance (prayascitta or praya seitti) which, it was believed, would 
remove the guilt. For some serious crimes like theft of gold, etc., 
both penance 94 punishment were prescribed in ancient India. Actord~. 
ing’.to Vismu, as life, religious merit and pleasure depend 
upor wealth, a man who injures it must be punished heavily. Some- 
times in petty cases of theft, the crimiral had to undergo the penance 
only. prByascitta was krown even in the Vedic times. The Sama vidha ra 
Brahmana (2h ) refers to a mild penance for theft. According to 
Hopkins, at first. the priests . made some rules for offences that 
might be committed “by them iwnicn vary Trom slight fastirg and 
singing (repeating ) certain texts magically potent to relieve a 
sufferer of sorrow or sin'. These came to be krown as prayascitta 
which was also included in the law codes of later times. There too 
these were ‘really meant for the priests who slore are ine positior 
to carry out the sirging and reciting required. Though they were at 
first meant for the priestly class alone, ‘in the law codes they 
supplant the royal crimiral code, primerily in the case of priests; 


but secothrily, by ar extension of this exemption, they applied to 
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others. But ir that case it is obvious that perances to be effective 
must be equal to the legal peralties, ard ir this way were introdu- 
ced the horrible penances entailing death'. The only difference 
petween legel punishment and penarces, according to Hopkins is that 
in the first case the king inflicts the punishment ard in the second 
(245) (246 ) 
case, the penalty is self-irflicted. According to Manu, 
if a person undergoes the prescribed perance for his offence, the 
king should punish him less severely. It was controversial whether 
the sin was actually destroyed by performing the penance. According 


‘Go Manu, 'Some of the learned consider an expiation as confined to 


involuntary sin, but others, from the eviderce of the (Vedas) hold 
| (aug) (248) 
Manu 


it effectual even in the case of a voluntary offerce'. ; 


however, lays down that a sin, if committed, involurtarily is remo- 
ved by repeating certain texts of the scripture; but a sin committed 
wnbentiora hy can DN orly by harsh perances of different 
sorts. Yajravalkya seems to imply thet the performance of penan- 
cés cannot save a person who commits sin knowingly from going to hell. 
But performance of perance ¢nables a person to purify himself, to 
recover the composure of his soul and to associate with other members 
of the society. In earlier times it wes believed that perances or 

' punishment entailing death removed the sin of a mar accused of grave 
crimes. In later times, however , less severe penarnces or punishment 
was, deemed sufficient. Penarces were probably compulsory for the | 
Brghmaras who generally received mild punishment. The min object 

of the penance was to make the culprit conscious of the gravity of 


his offence ard.to mke him repentant. This certainly served as a 


aeterrert in those ages when crimes were many, but police and 


kage 
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(250) (251) 


judicial arrangements were inadequate. A modern scholar, . 
however, holds that the Hindu modes of expiation of sins show their 
magical character alone and have nothing to do with true mepentance . 
This theory seems to be unwarranted. 

The prSyascitte to be undergone by a person was selected — 
after carefully considering the time, place, age, caste, capacity, 
learnire, wealth and also the fact whether the lapse was intentional 
or vwnintentional or whether it was a csse of repetition or not. 
Generally, a man eighty years old or a boy below sixteer, women 
and diseased persons were Liable to half the pYyascitta preseribed 
for able-bodied PEPSONS. | Visru lays down that ‘the prdyaseitta for 
a Ksatriya, vaisya and. Scare simner should be respectively 3/4, 1/2 
and i/4 of what is prescribed for a Bra hin ra sumer, (7? In the 
case of theft by force (robbery) perarcés will go on ircréasing, e.g. 
twice and thrice respectively according as the crimiral is.a Ksatriya 
or Vaisya. If a Brahmana's gold or wealth is stolen clandestinely 
by a Ksatriya or Vaisya, the penarce must be higher than that for a 
Brahmana, thief because as Tarada points out, the wealth of idols, 
Brahmaras and Kings is sacred. But Visnu's rule resarding Praya soitta , 
as mentioned above was applicable when the owner of the stolen pro- 
perty was of lower class than the ter. Accordirg to Mitaksara 


on the Yajfavalkya smrti (III. 293), for committing a sin intention- 


ally, the penance is double of what is prescribed for unintentional 
commission of the same sin. If a sin is committed knowingly and is 
repeated, the prayaseitta will be four times of what is prescribed 
for the same sin committed unintentionelly. Manu, Vasistha, Visna 
and others lay down that Vedic students, forest hermits and 


sannyasins have respectively to undergo twice, thrice and four times 
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a. 
@s.much penarce as is prescribed for householders. Prsyascittas 
2 
were of two kinds, open (prakHsa) and secret (rahasya). Ir the 
‘first case, the guilty, when his guilt had become mown to others, 


% + 
should go to a parisad with some present and anrounce his lapse and 


seek its decision. Secret perances are prescribed for those who have 


consecrated tae Vedic fires and who are old disciplined and 
(256 
learned, 


The procedure of undergoing praya scittas as descriped in 
the digests may be described thus: 'On the day previous to the 
actual day of commencing penance, the sinrer should pare his nails, 
shave his head, bathe with clay, cowdung, holy water etc., drink 
Clarified butter, make a declsration of performing the pemrce indi- 
cated by the assembly of learned mer. Or the next day he should 


“a 
bathe, perform sraddha, drink pahcagavya, should perform homa, give 


daksim (gold, cows etc:) to oes Brahmanas and feed them, 1257) 
emebient Dunit Rene 258) ~ 
According to Mam, during: all perances the sinrer 
C . ~ 7 (25° 
should remain pure in body and mind. Angiras, Parasara and others 


require that only two finger~preadths of hair of married women ard 
- 260) 
maidens urdergoirg penance, should be cut off. According to Manu 


tonsure of head is necessary in the case of learned Brahmas and 
kings only when they are guilty of grave sins. According to Apas- 
tamba (26%) a thief shall go to the king with loosened hair, carry- 
ing a club-on his shoulder and proclaim his: deed, If the king 
strikes him dead with that club, his sin will be expisted and the 
guilt will fall upon the kirg who pardons him. cautana holds 
that the thief whether slain or discarged will be free from sin. 
Vasigtha introduces some imnovations. According to him, when 


a man after stealing the gold of a Brahmana, comes to the king, 


~: 392 War 
proclaims his crime and asks for punishment, the king shell give 
hima club made of udumbara wood and with that the thief should 
kill himself. 

He will beconge-pure after death. This looks like a pure 
penance as the punishment is here self-~irflicted,. The method of 
Apastamba my be called either ice or legal punishment . The 
thief, according to pandhyana shall carry or his shoulder 
a club made of sindhraka wood and “say to the king, ‘strike me with 
that'. Whether he is punished or pardoned, the thief becomes free 
from sin,” 

(266 ) 

Manu orovicpnovides that a thief should carry on his 
shoulder a pestle of stone, or a club of khadira-wood, or a javelin. 
pointed at both ends, or an iron mace. Accordirg to Yarada, 67) the 
king should touch the thief (with a club) or dismiss him if he is 
innocent. The thief is freed from sin by his confessior of guilt. 
Thus penance gradually became more humane. Tn all cases, it should 
be noted, the thief had to restore the stolen property.” vary? 
says that the twice-~born man who wants to remove by austere devotion 
the guilt caused by stealing gold should perform in a forest, 
covered with @ mantle of rough bark the perance prescribed for kill- 
ing a Brahmana without malice prepense. He should make a house in 
a forest and live in it for twelve years subsisting on alms to purify 

(270) ee (271 ) 
his soali ~ According to Yajnavalkya, -twice-~born men may 
expiate this sin by giving as much gold as hisown weight or suffi-’ 
cient wealth for the mairterance of a Brahmana's family upto his 
death. For theft or for theft of gots, other penarces are also pres- 
eribed., According to Trastanta the offender may throw himself 


into the fire or perform severe austerities repeatedly or shorten 
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his life by reducing daily his portion of food or perform a krechra 
perarce for one year without,any interruption. He also quotes a 
verse according to which for committing theft a person shall eat 
every fourth meal-time a little food, bathe in the morning, noon, 
and evening and pass the day standing and the night sitting. He 
will be free from guilt after three years. vasigtha prescribes 
that a stealer of a Brahmam 's#gold should thave his head, be’ smear 
his body with clarified butter, ard cause himself to be burnt from 
the feet upwards, ir a fire a ary cowdung. He becomes pure after 
death. According to visna, any of the mortal sinners my be 
free from sin by,, swallowing barley-gruel sanctified by various 
‘mantras for seven days or by swallowing barley corns dissolved in 
the excrements of a cow sanctified by mantras for twenty one days. 
Aeccorairg to Kren PP a mr guilty of the theft of gold should 
live ina forest, proclaim his misdeed ard eat only once 2 day. The 
digests contain numerous and varying expiations for theft deperd- 
ing upon ens weight of the gold stolen, the qualities of the man. 
‘robbed, ete. | . 
(277) ; 
Accordirg to Vism, for stealing gold uncorsciously | 
a person should perform Maha vrata, for 12 years. This penance is 
also prescribed, for krowingly appropriatirg a deposit. For 
knowingly stealing grain or valuable objects, the Krechra or 
prajapatya penance shall be performed. While performing this 
penance, the penitent shall eat orly in the evening for three days, 
only in the morning for another three days, shell eat food given 
to him ursolicited for a period of three days and also fast for 


(279) ee 
three days. The Candrayayé penarce is prescribed for stealing 
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male or female slaves (not belonging to a Brahmana ) or for seizire 
a well or pool or a treta. mas is described thus: The sinner 
should eat sirgle mouthfuls of food and during the moon's increase 
add successively one mouthful everyday so as to eat fifteen mouth- 
fuls on the day of the full moon, and during the wane of the moon 
should take off one mouthful everyday. On the day of the new moon 
he should fast entirety. For stealirg articles of small value 
(e.g., tin, lead not exceeding twenty-five Panas in velue) the 
penitent should perform the santapane perarce , 787) The sinner 
should subsist on cows urine, cow-dung, milk, sour-milk, butter and 


[ 


water in which Kusa grass has been boiled, for one day and fast for 


the next day and night. One who steals sweetmeats (rice etc.), 


food (milk etc.), drinks, a bed, a seat, flowers, roots, or fruits 


(283 ) 
should- drink pancagavya. Fasting for three days is prescribed 


for stealing grass, fire, wood trees, rice in the husk, sugar, 
clothes, skins or tlesh. * 

One should eat grains separated from the husk for twelve 
days for stealirg knowirgly valuable stones, pearls or coral, 
copper, silver, iron or white copper. 85) The penitent should fast 
for three days for stealing two-hoofed or one-hoofed anime1s and 
for one day for stealing birds, or perfumes or medicinal herbs or 

(286 ) (287 ) 
cords or basket-work. Aecording to Manu, one should only 
drink milk for three days for stealirg cotton or silk or wool or 3 
beast with cloven or unclover hoofs, or a bird or perfumes, or 
mediciral herbs or cordage. For stealirg frof a Brahmena, gold less 
than eighty raktikas or gold’ of any weight froma Ksatriya or any 


‘non-Brahmanra , one should perform the penance prescribed for an 
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upapatake. Sheha simmer should stay in a forest for three years 
subsisting on alms and observing celibscy. He should also dorete 


one hundred cows together with a bull or he may subsist on milk 
. ae , (288 ) 
alore for a month. He may also perform the candreyara penance. 


Gradually more humane and easier penarces were prescri-~ 
ped and perances which might cause lossof life were discouraged. 
Sinners unable to undergo hard penarces were allowed to donate a 
cow or its price to a Brshmang or to recite the Gayatri-mantra or 


some Vedic hymns for a number of times or to do prarsyamas or study 
: — | (289) 
the Test itutes 3} Sacred Iaw or to feed some Brahmanas. Accord~ 
290 - , 
ing to fam, open confession, repertance, devotion, reading 
: _- (291) 
the seriptures and alms-giving also remove sins. The Puranas 


say that the remembrance of Narayana and other gods ard goddesses 
92 , 
can remove all sins. Visnu says that even those gZuilty of the 


A 
grave sirs can be freed by performing an Asvamedha ares or 
. — _ (293), 
visiting sacred places. According to the Matsya Purana, "a heap 


4 


of sins is removed by visiting Varanasi. 

For not performing a penance, a crimiral was excommuni- 
vated.” 'By putting the offerder urder ban for some time, by 
depriving him fora certain periodof time of all the privileges 
that the society confers on man, it sought to improve the future | 
conduct of the individual; while by making an example of hin, 4% 
aimedet—preventing him, it aimed at preventirg the repetitior of 


(295) 
the offence by other, members of the society'. According to 


(296 ) 
Manu , with persons guilty of grave sins, none should sacrifice, 
read and establish matrimonial relations. They should be excluded 
from all social duties. They should be deserted ever by their 


paternal and maternal relations. They should not be treated with 
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affectior or respect. Persons who associate with them for one year 
also lose their caste. Even using the seme carriage or sest or 
takirg food at the samé€ board is also banned. For associating with 


such a sinner, men should perform the same penance ordained for 


(297) 


(298) 
Brha spati barns sexual intercourse with a patitea and 


the sinrer himself. 


; ~~ 
cooking food ir the simner's | cooking pots. Parasara, however, lsys 
down that 'in the Krta age, a man became patita by speaking with a 
patita, in Treta by touching hin, an Dvapara by parta+king of food 


preee39 im is house and in Kali by actually committing a sinful . 
299 
act.'! 
(300) : 
According to Manu, the relatives of the patita should 


regard him as a dead man. His right of pvrimogeniture mst be withheld 


from him, and whatever perquisites arise from priority of birth. 


(301 ) 
Even a son born to a patita will be regarded ase pat ita. But 


a patita's daughter may be married by a man if the girl does not 


take any wealth of her father and declares. that she does rot belong 
302 ) 
to him and he is rot any one to her, 
(303) 


A thief could rot be a witness. He was not invited 
he (304) (305) 
to a sraddha. Nopony ooey his servant . He was expelled 
306 
from the Buddhist church. = He along with his mee trons were 
307 
excluded from the membership of a village Comma Eye) For touch- 
308 
ing a ‘thief, one had to bathe to purify aaa tre Images of 
309 
metal touched by thieves. had to be purified. The food of a 


“thief was not to be eaten. For eating it, one had to subsist on 
310 
milk for seven days. The vs dvarSthe carats describes theft 


las worse than murder : it causes death alive; it defiles as the 
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_ e : ‘ (311) 
touch of a pariah (matanga) even with a firger. Probably a 


thief who had not undergone a penarce is meant in these cases, 
312) 
According to Menu and others, by performing the appropriate 


penance, the crimiral becomes fit to be associated with. 


13. Punishment After Death 


If, in spite of this threat of a boycott, the criminals 


refused to perform penances, they were threatened with horrible 
(313) 
tormerts in hell and other punishments in meer rebirths. A 
— 31 
thief should suffer, according to Apastamba for a.very. long 


period in hell. A Brahma thief shall be reborn as 4 candala, a 
ksatrive as a paulkasa and a vaisya as a vaira. According to viene 
all crimirals who have not performed a prayascitta shall fo to 

-hell and stey there for a long time. Visnu's description of the 


tortures (yg) in hell upon criminals ircluding thieves is. 
316 
horrible, 
; . (317) 
Accordirg to the Samkicca-Jataka , robbers fall into 


a priny flood being assailed with swords and iron clubs and pursued 


with spears ard arrows. The Puranas refer to various helis 


(e.g. viloha, sukara, sarameyadana, etc.) where thieves and robbers 
were tortured. 
(319) | | 
According ‘to Manu, the stealer of the gold of a ., 
priest shall be born a thousand times into the bodies of spiders, 
shakes, caimeleons, aquatic monsters or of mischievous blood<sucking 
, we * , 
demons. Manu's description of one's punishments in the ext, birth 


for stealing articles in this world may be presented in a tebuler 


form. 


Articles stolen : 


Precious things like 


pearls, etc. 


Grain in the husk 


Yellow mixed metal 


Water 
Honey 
Milk 


Expressed juice 


Clarified butter 


Fle sh-meat 
Fat 

O11 

salt 

Curds 

Silken clothes 
Woven flax 
Cotton cloth 
A Cow 
Molasses 
Perfumes 
Potherbs 
Dressed grain 
Raw grain 


Fire 


Household utensil 


Dyed cloth 


A deer or an elephant 
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> be born as : 


bird called hemakarsa. 


ee a rat. 
os / a gander. 
es , plava (diver) 
es a gnat. 
es _ & crow. 
‘es a dog. 
ee an ichneumon-weasel. 
_ a vulture. 
oe a water bird (madeu) 
oe a oil-drinking beetle (bletta ) 
ee a cricket. 
oe a bird (valeka ) 
ee a bird (tittiri) 
oe a frog. 
os a water-bird (Kratinee ) 
se a lizard (godha ). 
oe a bat. 
oe a musk-rat. 
o: a peacock. 
ee i’ ‘a porcupine. 
oe ; a hedge-hog. Cho. 
- a bird (veka) 
e- an ichneumon-fly. 
os .a bird (Cekora ) 
a wolf, 
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Articles stolen : To be born as’: 
A horse _ oo a tiger. 
Roots or fruit oe an ape 
A Woman oo oe a bear 
Water (froma jar) «. a bird (Catake ) 
Carriages , os a camel. 
Sma 11 cattle ee a goat. 


‘Property of another or Holy 
eake not first presented 


(to the deity) ata 
solemn rite ee a brute. 


For committing similar thefts, women shall pecome females 
to those male creatures. Then the sinners are born as human beings 


with the following marks which indicate the crimes committed by 


: (320) . ' 

them in a remote human life. 

Articles stolen :; . Marks : 
fold ee ae whitlows on nails. 
era in ee we a defective limb. 
dressed grain see. dyspepsia. 
holy words os dumbness. 
Clothes ~ -s. . o. leprosy. 
a horse ee : ee lameness. 
a lamp as oe blindness. 

(321) 
According to Vistu, one who stéals by mixing, has 


a limb too much. 


a seat Mine tae te TONS Mi ree tar 


It has been pointed out earlier that the twice-born, 
especially the BrShmanes were permitted to take others' things with- 


out pérmission in some cases, There were also other cases in which 
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theft was allowed. During some joyous festivals (e.g. on the occa- 
sion 6f the birth of a son to a kire), frierds and atterdants were 
permitted to carry off clothes and ornaments from the persons 
directly concerned with them. Thus when q son was born to King 
Prabhakaravardhara, a mid carried off the ‘customary festival 

spoil! from him. Rows of shops were pillaged, The maces were 

snatched away from the mace-bearers .. . and heaps of wealth were 
plundered by the people on every siaets Probably the king gave 
compensation to the traders and others for their losses. As pointed 
out earlier, kautiiya allows a king to rob his rich subjects 

of their wealth in various ways in an emergency. He also allows a 
prince in distress to rob the rich and take the wealth of the 

gods: 4f it was not to be enjoyed by the Brahmaras. Kautilya provides 
that the Superirtendent of Forest Produce should fix fines and com 
pensations 'to be levied from those who cause any damage to product- - 
ive forests except in calamities'. A Commentator on Kautilya's 
arthagestra says that louttine and carrying off branches of suo at) 


trees as would be useful for axles of cart, etc., is no offence’, 


— 
— ae ee 
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kirds of ) sins have to endure terrible sufferirgs when they 
have left this life and reached the path of Yam. Be ing 
dragged hither ond thither by the fierce servants of Yama 
they are led (to hell) by them with frightening gestures. (In 


Hell) they are devoured by dogs, jackals, crows, herons, 
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orenes and other birds eating raw flesh, by snakes and scor- 
pious that have fire in their mouths (i.e. that emit-sting- 


ing poison). They are scorched by fire, pierced by thorns, 


- divided into parts by saws and oppressed by thirst. They are 


afflicted with hunger and by terrible hordes of tigers and 


they faint away at every step on account of the stinking 
smell of pus ard blood. Desiring to secure the food and drink 
of others they are peaten by the servants (of Yam) whoée 


faces are similar to those of such horrible animals as crows, 


“herons and cranes. In some places they are boiled in oll, in 


others théy are pounded with pestles or grourd Gown in iron 
or stone vessels. In some places they (have to) eat whet is 
vomitped or pus or blood or excrements, and hideous meat 
smelling like pus. In one place they have to stay in terrible 


darkness, and are devoured by horrible worms having flames in 


their mouths. In some places they are overwhelmed by cold or 


have to pass through the midst of unclean things ard in other 
places the departed devour each other, thus becoming most 
horrible. Ir some places they are beaten on accourt of their 
former deeds and are suspended in other places (from trees é&c) 
or are struck with heaps of arrows or are cut into pieces. In 
other places they have to tread upon thorns and they are 
encircled by the hoods of serpents, they are tormented with 
machines and are dragged by their knees. Their bcks, heads 


ard necks are fractured, they become terrible (to look at), 
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their throats being reduced to the size Pit for a cave shelter 
and they become urable to bear torments. Sinners are being 
tormented in this way and having suffered intense pain undergo 
various further sufferings in their passage through animal 
bodies (in which they are thereafter born)',. 

The Jataka, op.cit., Vol.V, No.530; Vol.VI, No. 544. 

Vayu Purana, 101. 148; Bhagavata Purana, 26.7 and 27; Vayu 
Purata , 101. 146, 152, ete. 

Manu, XII. 57, 61-69; SBE, Vol. VII, pp. iharr. 

Manu, XI. 49, 51-52. 

vismu, XUV, 10. 

E.B.Cowell and F.W.Thomas, The Harsacarita of Bara, po.10orf. 
In some parts of Bengs1 dur ing the night of the Tastacarara ) 
day (the fourth day of either fortnight in the month of Bhadra 
or August-September), youngsters steal fruits or food articles 
from the houses of their loca lity -and my only be rebuked by 


their owners. In some parts of Irdia, close relntives steals 


things belonging to the bride or bride groom, which are 


returned in lieu of some money, This is done to remove the 
evil influences of bad persons who try to do the couple somé 
harm by stealing their things. ‘In.some areas of Bengal, an 
article belonging to a neighbour is stolen and buried asa 
charm against ‘excessive rain. This, is generally done by the 
mothers of the bride or bride groom when excessive rain 


threatens to spoil the ensuing marriage ceremony. Durirg the 
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Holi festival, boys in some parts of India steal wooden things 
of every form ahd burn them in a big bon-fire. See Chintaharan 
Chakravarti in Indian Culture, Vol. IT, po.366ff. See J.5.Moaa, 
in Jourtal of the Bombay Anthropoltgical Society, Vol. XIII, 
p. 34. 

Kautilya, I. 18. 

Toid., If. 17; trans, Shamasastry, p. 107. 

Kidnapping of women by the Ksatriyas was permitted. The 
Raksasa form of marriage allows one to kidmap a girl and then 
So . | 
marry her. 

Kane, op.cit., Vol. II, Pt.I, p. 517; Manu, ITI. 23-24, 26; 
Mahabharata, Vv. 48. 74, VI. 13. 6, VII. 10.33; Vismu Puram, 
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Epilogue 


Tt is interesting to note that the commission of theft 
bya persor was sometimes believed to be the result. of the irfluence 
of evil spirits upon. him. ) It is said that when Kali entered | 
the body of Kirg Mala, he appropriated the wealth of others ur- 
justly. Another belief was that 9 men-became a thief ora 
robber asa result of his work in qa former life. For calling 
some innocent men thieves, a persor pecame a thief in his next 
life. * It was also believed that a man became a thief ora 
robber because he was cursed to be so ir a former nite.’ 

At the time of the birth of a child, the astrologers 
made the declaration that he would be a thief. In such cases, 
inspite of a very careful bringing up, the child ultimately became 
a thief. The thief grimly observed : 'For who is able to alter the 
action of a man in his previous birth 9) It is said that when 
the robber Aygulimala was born, all the armours ir the town shone 
prilliantly. His father ‘consulted the stars and concluded that 
his son was born in the conjunctior of the Thieves! constellation’. 
He became a dargerous robber. © 

The real causes of theft and robbery, however, lay else- 
where. According to the Dignanandya, ) when lanawms divided amone 
the people ard bourdary marks were set up, Some greedy men misappro-~ 
priated other men's plots. Thus theft originated from greed, This 
is 2180 supported by the vavebiaratet According to vam, 
arger leads ¥0 unjust seizure of property. overcome by a violent 
desire, man steals others! property." Aversior for the labour 
“ anvolved ir tillage or cattle-tendirg Led the eldest of the IFrands 


prothers, who ultimately fourded the Parde dymsty, to became a 
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bandit. The allurement of the profession of thieving or rob- 


bpery which promised much profit in lieu of comparatively less 
labour was irresistible to many. The thief Sarvilake in the 
Wrochakatike, preferred theft to service under somebody because 
the former guaranteed independence while the latter demanded. 
servility. 

Bed association, addiction to gambling, connection with 
prostitutes and extravagance often led @ man to steal.Mahabale 
was porn ina good family and was well-educated, Gradually, 
however, he lost his relatives, led a dissolute life, became 
addicted to gambling and froma gambler became a thier Sete 
gupta turned into a thief owing to bad association, gambling ard. 
other vices. Vasanta, a merchant's son, was 4 spoilt child. 
For committing many indiscretions, he was driver from home, He 
became, a vagabond and indulged in gambling ard other vices. or 
seeing people enjoying themselves, he felt a cravire for pleasure 

(16 ) (17) 7 
and committed theft. In the Mrochakatika, Servilaka com- 
mitted theft for the sake of a courtesan. In the ba Zicunstaca rite 
Apa tara va rman stayed ir the house of a prostitute ard decided to 
fill her house with wealth by robbing the rich men of the city. 
According to the Mahabharata and other works,” extravagance 
forced a mar to have recourse to theft. | 

For the sake of romance, adverture and bravedo, princes 
and sons of -the rich, as. pointed out earlier! sometimes took to 
thieving. It cannot be gainsaid that there is thrill in the 
thieving business which attracted youngmen of adverturous spirit. 


The romarce of the adventurous life of the bandits led the eldest 
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larda to seek admission to the brotherhood of robbers. Poverty 


was one of the most importart causes of theft and robbery. 4 Rgvedic 
verse’ shows that sometimes a debtor was forced to steal ir 

order to pay off his debt and thus avoid severe punishment. The 
thief SSrvileka broke into others! houses pecause he was too poor 


to purchase the freedom of his beloved who was the maid of a pros-~ 


titute. He cursed poverty, which led s man of good family to 
22 


commit an act of sin. King oye '* minister, Yaugandhagrayars , 
23 _ (24) 
said 'Poverty makes men steal', . According to the Dighanikaysa, 


poverty, a product of BBs bovormment led a mer to steal. Accordire 
25 


to the Acara nea Sutra, unemployed men took to stealing. Genereal- 
ly speaking, aYrarchical condition, weak administration, oppression 
of the people by the royal officers, natural catastrophes, etc. 
would breed thieves and robbers. The condition of a kingdom un- 
righteously governed is thus described ina Jataks tale 

By night to thieves a prey are we, 

to publicans by day, 
Lewd folks"abound within the realm ; 
When evil kings bear sway'. 

People stricken by drought or famine sometimes took to 
theft as a last resort. 27) As pointed out already, the Mehabha- 
rata clearly says that thieves and robbers thrive in a courtry 
where there is no strong eovernment.. They often recruited 
their followers from emongst the poor ard tne vaebonde. Some~ 
times men stole thires to satisfy the wishes of their wives or 
thei cravings of the betkes for something during presrarey, A 


. pious Lingayat used to break into the houses of people of ster 
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other faiths with a view to distributing the loot among the follow- 
ers of his own creed. Prostitutes! sons ard bastards who gene- 
rally grew up ir a very uncorgenial atmosphere, without affection 
and care, learmt all sortsof vices and took to theft and robbery to 
maintain themselves, The arch-thief Muladeva, the robber~chief 
cilsti and others were the sons of wnores.°° 

In ancient India, political stability wes rare, In the 
absence of a paramourt ruler, the country was divided into a number 
of petty states which engaged in_ constant internecine warfare. — 
Besides, the rivalry between the mora rehical ard republicar states 
also led to frequent wars. War was.often fought for cattle and 
women, In later ages, kirgs fought wars for wirming glory, spoils 
and territories. These warés greatly weakened the defeated coun- 
tries and gave a rude blow to their governments and led to arsr- 
chical conditions and insecurity of life and property. Wars meant. 
loss of Lives, destruction of crops ard property. Agriculture, trade, 
etc. became almost impossible. The kirgs were also forced to tax 
their subjects more Heavily to meet the experses of wirs. So the 
poor pecame destitutes and were forced to take to stealing to 
maintair themselves. 

‘Foreigr irvasions which were mahy only aggravated the 
sufferings of the people. All these produced a sense of frustra- 
tion and ar all-round degradatior. Standard of morality sank low. 
-Drirking, gamblirg and irfetuation for prostitutes became widely 
prevalent. Indeed ‘loss of character in all societies is the 
inain cause for people turning thieves'. 

Class-pride ard rigidity of caste system kept the 


Candslas araG other ‘low classes! of people out of associatior, 
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marriage, etc., with those belonging to the higher castes. The 
“society compelled the Cardalas to. perform rasty works and did not 
give them ary privilege. These despised urtouchables often took 
revenge by kidrapping the womer of the twice~born and pillaging 
their houses, and it was these people who often swelled the rarks 
of the thieves ard robbers. 

The unsubdued tribes living in dense forests or hilly 
areas and the disbanded ermy of a defeated Won-aryar chief earned 
their Livelihood by robbing travellers ard caravans ard raiding 
villages and towns. 

Theft and robbery became the hereditary professions of 
some people whom even the severest punishment failed to deter ari 
it was almost impossible fora person born ina thief's or robber's 
family to pursue any other cslling then the hereditary one. The | 
case of Rauhineya is an instance ir point. 

The forest~robbers were often hereditary crimirals. Some 
sort of caste pride made these criminals determined to follow 
their dangerous avocation. They aia not see snyting wrong in it. 
Absence of Economic equality which characterised 911 ancient 
societies and the resultant accumulation of wealth in the hands 
of a few who lolled ir luxury, might have led some ambitious poor 
men to rob the rich. Sajjalaka, as mentioned before, felt no com- 
punction to rob a rich merchant. Apsharavarman, the Indian Robir- 
hood, tried to bring some economic equality by robbing the rich 
and helping the poor. 

In spite of severe punishment, sociel disabilities, the 
fear of sufferire ir‘the hell and the rext world and universal 


hatred towards them, thieves and robbers remaired almost uraffrected 
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and their ranks swelled steadily. They were indeed too numerous 
£0 pe got rid of by banishment or capital punishment. The follow- 
ers of Gautama disapproved of barnishmert as a mode of their punish- 
ment because it would cause loss of population in the country. 
Their-harmful activities affected the life of people to such an 
extent that serious attempts were made to rectify them, There were 
attempts to make them humare and lessen their cruelty, as fr as 
practicable, by Jaw end nmoralteachings. It is refreshing to 
note that they were after all considered to be corrigible. As 
pointed out before, one of the objectives of punishment was to 
reform the character of the criminal, probably it succeeded to some 
extent in the case of the Brahmra crimirals who were comparatively 
lightly purished. The Great Religious preachers like Mahavira , 
Buddha and their disciples played a great part y as pointed out 
earlier, in reforming the notorious culprits by convert ing them to 
their religions. Indra, according to the Mehabharata, told Mandhatr 
about the social and religious duties of robbers which show what 
was expected of them in anciert India. Accordirg to Indra, the 
robbers should serve their warents, preceptors, superiors and her- 
mits, render services to the king, observe Vedic duties and rites, 
perform sacrifices in honour of the ~atriarchs, dig wells, meke 
cisterns for public use, give beds to the guests, make sifts to the 
twice~born in proper time, abstain from injury, observe truth, 
suppress anger, keep up the means of Jivelihood end inheritance, 
maintain sons, wives, purity and peacefulness, give honorarium for 
all sacrifices and perform highly expensive Pake~yajras. At another 
place, the Maha bhara ta says that robbers who observe the rules of 
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the Dharmasastras attain (ey ue power speedily in spite of their 
hmatenent tt - 3 
> being robbers. (9") Sukra asks the kirg to teach bad men, after 


punishing them for their crimes, the good ways of life. All the 

scriptures advised men to abstain from theft ard violent activities, 
Preachers of religio#s, especially Mahavira ard the Buddha seriously 
tried to reform the thieves and robbers by convertirg them to their 


faiths and givire them shelter in their churches. Accordirg to an 


-inseripbion (13th century A.D.) king Surdara-Pandya took steps for 


the spiritual welfare of some Bra hranas who turned robbers. When 
his officers failed to check them by bestirg, imposing fires, 
pullire down their houses and kee pian them under surveillance, 
the kirg ‘issued strirgent orders that they be captured wherever 
fourd and purished accordirg to the rules applicable to the lower 


classes, that their houses ard other hereditary property be sold 


that the money thus 


7 


to temples and other charitable institutions 
realized be credited to the treasury in payment of the fine imposed 
on them, and that the balance, if any, be presented to the temples 
as a permarent charity in the name of the crimirels!'. It has been 


Said ,'The religious instinct ... which. i prompted Sundara+ 


Pandya » + . » to order a portion of the money res lized by the sale 


of crimirals' property to be set apart for charities on their behalf 
in order that these misguided people may, as a consequence, improve 
in their character and become at least ir the future useful and. 


(36 ) 
logal citizens is irdeed noteworthy'.. 
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Julius Von Yegelin, Leipzig, 1908 
os The Parigistas of the Atharvaveda. 
AnandAsrama Press ed. 

Eng, trans ir SBE, Vol. XIV, Pt.II 
by G.Buhler. 

Ed. and trans. 0.Bohtlingk, Leipzig, 
1889. . 
Trend’ érama Press ed. 

Eng, trans ir SBE, Vol. IT by. G. 
Buhler. oa 

Bd. A.Mahadeva Sastri and L. Sri- 
nivasacharya, Mysore, 1913. 

Eng. trans. in SBE, Vol.XXIX, Pt.I 
by H. Olderberg. 


Nighantu and Mirukta ess Ed. and. trans. (Eng.) Lekshman 

. “arup. Text, University of Punjab, 
1927. Eng. trans. and Notes, Oxford 
1921. 


> 


Reveda Sshhita eee Ed. with Sayana 's commertary by Max 
Muller, 2nd ed., 1890-92, 

Eng. trans. by R.T.H, Griffith, 
Benares, 1896-97. 

Eng. trans. by H.H.Wilson. 


Ginnhyans Aranyake +-. Ed. Priedlander, Berlin, 1900 (1-11); 

. E.B.Cowell, Caleutta, 1861 (III-vI): 
A.B.Keith, Oxford, 1909 (VII-xvV). 
Eng, trans. by A.B.Keith, London, 

1908, 

gata patha Brahmana ee» Ed. A.,Weber, London, 1885. 

Eng. trans. in SBE, Vols. XII, XXVTI, 

XLI, XLIII, XLIV, Oxford, 1882-1900 
by J. Eggeling. 

Taittiriya Aranyake ++. Ed. HLM. Apte, Poom, 1898. 

Taittiriya Brahmana ase Ea. Ra jendra lala Mitra, Calcutta, . 
1855-70. 

Taittiriya Samhita o.. Ed. A.Weber, Berlin, 1871-72. 


Ed, with the commentary of i dhava , 
Calcutta, 1854-99, | 
Vajasareyi Samhita = .... Hd. with Mehidhara's commertary by 
| A.Weber, London, 1852. 


Vasistha Dharne Sutra e+, Ed. A.A. Bithrer, Bombay, 1916. - 


Epics 


Mahabharata / 4th Century ... 
B.C. to 3rd Century A.D-/ 

A CConcars tro cur. ~ 
with the commentary of 
Filkentha. 


l 


SATtiparva aos 


Ranayana (4th century wee 


B.C. - 2nd Century A.D 
ACC rr iney ko CHL. 


Puranas 


(6.300 A.D. ~ Yoo 
acterding to Kant ’ 


Agni Purana ° eee 


The Oblong Bombay ed. 


Critical ed. of the Bhardarkar 
Oriental Research Irstitute,Poona. 


Ed. Panchanan Tarkaratna, Calcutta. 


‘Bengali trans. by Kali Prasanra 


Sinha, Calcutta. 

Eng. trans. by M.N.Dutt, Calcutta, 
1895-1905. - 
Eng. trans. by K.M.Gsrguly, pub. 
P.C.Roy, New ed., Caleutta, 1926-32. 
Ghitrashala Press, Poona. 


Critical ed., Raghu Virs. 


Eng. trans. by R.T.H. Griffith, 
Berares, 1915. 


Eng, trans. by M.¥.Dutt, Calcutta, 


1892-94, 

Bengali trans. in the Arye Sastra, 
Calcutta. 

A.D.4 


Ed. Rajendralala Mitre, Calcutta, 
1875-79. 


Eng, trans. by M.N.Dutt, Calentta, 


1901. 


Kurma Purana «ee Ed. Milamani Mukhopsdhyaya, BI, 
Calcutta, 1890. . 


MArka ndeya Purana : eee Eng. trans. by F.E.Pargiter, Calcutta 


1904. 
Bengali trans. by Panchanar Tarke- 
ratna, Calcutta. | 
Matsya Purana . eee = EG. H.Ypte , Aner aa éra ne Press 
| . ed., Poona, 1907. | 
Vayu Purana eee Ed, H.M.Apte, Anandasram. Press ed., 
Poora, 1905. | 
Ed. Rajendralala Mitra, Two Volumes, 
BI, Calcutta, 1880. 
Visny Purfim eee Hd. Jivararda Vidyasasear, Calcutta, 
1882. 
Eng. trans. by H.H.Wilson, Five 
Volumes, London, 1864-70. 
Bergali trans. in the Arya sastra , 
Calcutta .“* 


Skanda Puram 4... Ed, Panchsrean larkarstna, Calcutta. 


t 


Lf. 
Dharmasastras 


Brhaspatismrti féth - «e-. Eng. trans. in SBE, Vol. XXXIITI, 
eth centuries A.D./ Pt.I, Oxford, 1889. 


ACterdime CHT. 


Reconstructed by K.V. Ranta swami 


Aiyangar, Baroda, 1941. 


Katya yanasmrti see Reconstructed by P.V.Kane under the 
[7h00 A.D. - 600 A.D title ‘KAtyayara surti sAroddhara' 


acceding. do Kant 
with English translation and notes, 


Bombay, 1933. 


Ed. M.C.Bandyopadhyaya, Calcutta, 


1927.6 
Manusmrti eee Ed. Jolly, Lordon, 1887. : 
{ C.ist Certury A.D.7 Eng. trans. by W.Jones, ed. %.C. oo, 


acterhina ty CHT - 
—o Haughton, 2nd ed., Calcutta, 1888. 


Eng. trans. ir SBE, Vol. XXV, Oxford, 


1886. 
Mradagmrti eee Ed. J.Jolly, Calcutta, 1885 (Short- 
ES th arti 4.9. > er Version). 
Ot Lorrcdans, te CAL. | 
; Eng. trans. ir SBE, Vol. XXXITT, 


oxford, 1889 (Longer version). 
Hd, and trans. in Bengali by Yara- 
yan Chardra Smrtitirtha, Calcutta, 
1873 dala aa. 


Visnusmrti eee Ed. J.dolly, BI, Caleutta, 1881. 
f3ra century A.Ds/ | Erg. trans. in SBE, Vol. VII, 1&80 
cecev ating § CHT 
by J. Jolly. 
Ya jfavalkyasmrti ... EG. Marayan Shastri ard Pt. Jaga- 
~ ’ A.D. mrathe Shastri, Berares, 1926. 
Lith century AP —f athe Shastri, ares, 19 6 


; x f 
with the commentary © Erg. trans. by J.R.Gharpure, Bombay, 


foe} " 
\ da 
Mitra Misra's Viramitrodaya 1936 ff. 


. L a _ 
and Vijranesvara's Mitaksara. 


an 


Dha roa Sastre samgraha ese Ed. J Vidya sagar, Two Volumes, 
| Calcutta, 1876. 
Tmavingatisa mhite ee. Ed. Panchanan Tarkaratra, Ca leutta ; 
1310 B.S. 


. Works on Polity, Miti, ete. 


/ ; 
Arthasastra of Kautilya oo» ~ Hd. R.Samasastri, Mysore, 1919 


LAbout 300 B.C. 7 sg, trans. by R.Shanasastri, 6th 
Alter dt tay = Le 
CAL 1 ed., 1960. 
we . 


Hd. and trans. in Ene. by R.P., 
Kangle, Parts I-III, Bombay, 1960ff. 
Ea. and trans. in Rergali by RG, 
Pasak, Two Volumes, Calcutta, Vol.I, 


1964, Vol. IT, 1950; 1967. . 


KAmandakiya Witissra  ... Ed. Rajerdralels Mitra, BI, Caleutta, 

400 A.D. = 600 A.D. 188. 
Lee Bs in Fo 6 Kank - 7 . 7 
Sukravitisara woe Ed. Jivananda Vidyasager, Calcutta, 
[6.800 A.D. “4890. 
AC “f Trans. R.K.darkar, 2nd ed., Allaha- 
ita Kar. i | 

bad, 1923. 
Grammar 

Astadhyayi of Panini »». Nirrayasagara ed. 


£600 B.C. = 300 B.Cs-/ 
attording te Keren 
Maha bha sya of Patanjali ... id. F. Kielhorn, Three volumes, 


{150 B.C. Pd Bombay, 1892-1909. 
accordin a he 
K , Astronomy — 


Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira.. Ed. Sudhakar Dvivedi, Two Volumes, 


/ 6th century A.D.-/ . Berares. . 
AL. Loven g | | 
Wraian 8 
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Lexicons 


/ . : 
Amarakosa of Amarasimha  ... 
f Before 8th century A.D.7 


Lm = -o- 
Desinamamala of Hemacandra .. 


/-12th centur AyD. 
Lagee gery 2 


Sa bdeka lps druma vee 
Commentaries 


. 


Apararka 's Commentary 
on Ya ifevelkyasmrti sae 
[apa rarkd - 12th century 
4.D.- . 

Be Dh eng b Ka 

Asahaya's Commentary 


on the Maradasmrti eee 


Digests. 


Surticandrika of Devanre- 


bhatta fAoth century A.D.) os 


Ai to Kare 
Vyavaharanayukha — eee 


7 17th century A.D. 7 
RL Ow hing Kart , 


Ed. T.Ganapati Sastri, Four Parts, 
Trivandrum, 1914-17. 


Ed. R. Pisechel, 2nd ed. 


Raja Radhakenta Dev, Vols. 1-5, 


Vararasi, 1961. 


Anandgsrama Pressed., Poora, 


1903-CH, 


BI, Calcutta, 1885. 


ee F 


Bd. Principal, J.R.Gharpure. 


Ed. P.V.Kane. 


re may Soe etany teeny Bie Mame tearm tAnaNhSeAreetit eee —vtetntl eet Hi 


Brhat Tertrasarah, ed. Uvendra Math 
Mukhopdhyaya and Satish Chardra 

Mukhopadhyaya , Pub. Besumati Sshitys 
indir, 10th ed., Celeutta, 1316 B.S 


PA ra bhatta ..» Kadambari, trans. C.".Riddirg, 
(7th century A.D. Ff London, 1896. 
vm > 
0_2-B-o-cloen 
. o Ed. ard trans. in Bengali by Hari- 


das Siddhanta-vagish Bhattacharya , 
Calcutta. 
Kadembari-Kathamukha of* fanabhetta, 
Eng, trans. by J.'.5.Chakravarty, 
“Poona. 
Harsacaritra , 
Ere. trans. by E.8.Cowell and F.W. 
Thome s , London ; 1897. 
Ed. P.V.Kane, Bombay, 1918. 


Bha sa ++. BhasansStakacakram. Plays Ascribed 
| Byrd Century A.D. 
os Ist Ahab ox UE to Bhasa, ed..C,R.Devadhar, erd 
th. Conky h-D.- ed., Poona, 1951. 
Ree ex dung to el, . 
Winterat 2.7] ra Carudatta, ed. ard trans. in 
English by C.R.Devedhar, Poora, 1962. 
. ~ ee Oe 
Bilhana eee Caurapancasika, ed. &.¥.Tadpatri- 
a—\Uihr 
f 11th century ,A.D.7 kara, Oriental Book Agency, 1946. 
AARC AAOA bo Koide, _ . a _ . 
Dandin --. Dssakumaracarita, Chaps. I ard ITI, 
{7th century A.D. - ed. and trans. in Erglish with 
AA ow dina to Kee thn co Yotes by N.Bhaktavatseslan, Madras, 
1952. 


Pub. Nirrayasagara Press. 

Pub. V.Remaswamy Ssstrulu ard Sons, 
Wadras, 1949. 

Ed. J.Jd.Meyer, Leipzig, 1902. 

Ed. ard trans. in English with 
Notes pv M. R.Ka je 
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Damdrn 
Bitten (contd. ) 


Dandin : see 
f Probably not the author 


/ _ . 
of the .Dasakumaracarita / 


Edgerton, Franklin ees 
Hala eee 
@.L00 H, _ - 

MACosdin a 
Ka Lha ra re K th aee 
/12th century A.D 

otic atl tee D Kant : 
Ka 1idasa . eee 


/ ith century A.D. / 
@. Loo}.d, — Sos 
we Ket 


Trans. A.W.Ryder, Chicago, 1927 


and its Jaico ed., Bombay. 

Trans. S.V.Dixit, Belgaum. 

Ed. Gurunath Vidyanidhi, Calcutta . 
teotiteursartiatts and Avantisurdart 
Kathasara, ed. M.R. Kavi, Madras, 
1924, . ” 
Vikrama's Adventures or The Thirty- 
two Tales of the Throne. 

Part II : Text. 

HOS, Vols. XXVI and XXVII. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1926, 

Ga ths Septagatl, ed. and trans. in 
Bergali by R.G.Basak, Calcutta. 

RA jatareangini, ed, and trans. in 
English by M.4.Steir, Lordon, 1909. 
Abhi jrareéakuntalam, ed. and trens. 
by S.Ray, Calcutta, 1933. 

Ed. ard tréns. in Erglish by WR. 
Kale. | 

sane, Godbole snd Ursekar. : 
vikramorvagiyan, ed, S.P.Panrdit, 
Third ed., Bombay, 1901. 


[-/ = 
Kasisvara, Vira ees 


Kspnendra . eee 
{11th century A.D. 

AL orkina +0 eT . 

Mahendra -Varmar I, eee 
Pallava King. | 

{7th century AsD._7 
NMrayana eae 
/ Between 10th century A.D. 
and i4th century A.D.-/ 
Revesdina tn Kartk 

paca tantra vo 


{C. 4th century A.D.—/ 


ALLeSAMng hy Kailh: 


Sanmukha ka lpa go> 


{date unknown./ 
’ Somadeva ene 


fiith century A.D.-7 


BLL ov ing fo KUM 


A Ary 
Cauracekravarti, a,maruscript on 


the exploits of sn expert thief. It * 
is in the possession of the Bargiya . 
Sahitya Parisat, Calcutta. | 
Samayamatrka , Kavya la-X, Mirna ya 
Sagara Press, Bombay. 
Kalavilase, Kavyansla-I, Bombay. 
Mattavilfsa-prahssam , ed. T. Gena- 
pati Sestri. 

7 ° ° : 
Hitopsdesa, ed. P.Petersor, Bhardar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute; 


Poona. ~ 


Ed. Jivananda Vidyassear, Calcutta, 
1930. 

The Pancatartre Reconstructed by F. 
Edgerton, Two Volumes, New Haven, 
1924, | 

Trans. in Dosen by A.W.Ryder, 
Jaico. ed., Bombay, 1964. 


Ed. Dieter George, Marburg, 1966. 


Katha saritsagara, Eng. trans. by 


Tawney, ed. N.M.Penzer as Ocean of 


Story ir ten volumes, London, 


ennai, 


1924~28, 


Indian ed., Pub. Motila Banarasidass, 


? 


Delhi. 


Suba rdhu a@ee 


L 3th century A.D. 7 
Sudraka - ee 


T Date wnuntorn ) | 


vidixhadatta: ae 


/epee-comtury-Ad.) 
Dak unterkan. 


Vasevadatta, trans. 


et enema ceased —oeree od DF 


in Enelish by 
Louis H. Gray, Delhi, 1962. 
Mrochalatika, ed. ard trans, in | 
English by “.R.Kele, New Ed., 1962, 
Bombay. 

Eng. trars. by A.W.Ryder, HOS, 

Volume IX. | 

Ed, and trans. in ErgIish by R.D. 
Karmarkar, Poona, 1937. 

Hi. Haridas Siddhantavagish, Calcutta 
Hd, Yarayan.Ram Acharya, Wirne ys 
Sagara Press, Bombay. 

rind rahe a , ea. with Erg. trans, 
by K.H.Dhruva, Second ed. 
1923. 


» Poora, 


Jaing and Buddhist Works 


‘Amada-~Caritra of Amara 


Suri , eee 
Aneuttaranikaya wee 


ed St rie tl eran etna aie mer dei 


/ Composed at a period 
about half way between the 
death of the Buddha and the 
accession of agoka. See CHI, 
“Vol. I, pe 174_7” 


reed cena ee el a  aEUNN f MARRY mM NY 


Manatunea carya eee 
[3rd century A.D../ ~ 


Ww trite. 


Ed. Hiralel Hamsaraj, Jamracar, 1910. 
Ed. R.Morris and E.Hardy, Londor, 
Pali Text Society, 1885-1900, Six 


Volumes. 


Kavyamala, Part VII. 
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Buddhist Legends was 
Ruddhi st Parables ‘ ene 
Buddhist Scriptures eee 
Dhamnapada sae 


[s : 

Qrd oben, Rc. - _ 7 
the-eomposttior-of the Mia yas 
aed Lae be Winkeacst rate 
Dhtirtakhyana of Heribhadra .. 

‘eth ¢ ceptur A.D. 

L. ry As DeLee | 
Dignariiaye eee 
/ For date, see the 
Ancuttaranikége 7 

Divya vadana oes 

' ry D aes 
L heh sentury A: Dac 


JB tha: Sutras eos 


a a hamming hina matte err are 


Jambuddivapanratti eee 
C.5th centyry A.D.-7 

f. ae Boy ding 2 Ninkynit © 

Jataka, together with its ee. 

commertary / C. 3rd century 


B.C. - 6th Certury A.D.-/7 
A22escling G& CHI. 


Trans. in English by E.W.Burlinsame 
from the Original Pali Text of the 
Dhammapada Commentary, HOS, Volz. 

XXVILI-EXX, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1921. 


H.W. Burlingame, Yew Haven, 1922. 


E.J.Thomas, London, 1913 (Wisdon of 
the East Series), “* 

Trans. ir English in SBE, Vol. X, 
Part I. 


Sirghi Jair Series, Bombay, 1944, 


Ed, T.W.Rhys Devids and J.E,Car- 
penter, Three Volumes, London, 
1890-1911, 

Ed. E.B.Cowell ard R.A.deil, 
Cambridge, 1886. 

Trans, in English ir SBE, Vol. XLV, 
Part II. 


Ed. in Sheth Devchand Lalbhsi Jaina 
Pustakoddhara, Nos. 52 ard 5H, 

Ed. V. Feusboll, Six Volumes, 1877+ 
1896» 


Index Volume, 1897, London. 


Sn i 


‘The Jataka or Stories of ... 


the Buddha's Former Births 


Jataka Tales 


ees 


westadharmxetha (Mya- 


“d@harmaksha ) 


[5th Sis We A.D. 


At 


maoiiole Cob ed). 


Katharatnakara of Hema-~ ees 


vijaya 1600 — 
dave Ad 9) 0.8 Dec J 
Kuma rapa Sia prs tabodia 
(1184 A.D. 
Fa cCoucling fo Wen deat? . 
Mah ives caritra of 


Canitrasundara 


15th centur 
Le L5 c wry, A 


Worked 


io jjhimanaisye 


DT 


ane 


{See the Aneuttaranikaye, | 7 


Ma laya asundarikathoddha ra ess 


Elite e century/ 


moaaivathace rine ees art ee 
bhadra 8th century A.D. 
ar ea lo Wo J 


Dharma cakra 
ACL chip 


Wi Lardapathn 


fist centur 
M02 by olin 


A.D.-/ 
to CH 


Ti, 


ay ‘ 


eer 


Trans. in Enelish from the Pali by 


“various Hands urder E.B.Cowell's 


Editorship, 5ix Volumes, Cambridge, 
1895-1907. Index Volume, 1913. 
H T.Francis ard .—.J.Thoms, 


Cambridge, 1916. Jaico ed,, Bonbsy. 
Pub. A@amodaya Samiti, Bombay, 1919. 
Erg. trans. by C.H.Tawney, London, 


1895. 
Ed. N.V. Vaidya, Poona, 1940, 


Gérmn trans, by J. Hertel, 


‘Munchen, 1920. 


Ed. Muniraja Jireavijaya, Paroda, 


1920, 


Ed. Hiralsal Hamsaraj, Jamragar, 1909. 


Ha, V.Trenckrer and R,Chalmers, 
London Pali Text Society, 1888-1902, 
Germar trans. by J.Hertel, Indische 
Marchen, Jena, 1919, pp. 185-268. 


Ene. trars. in SBE, Vols. XXXV and 
XXXVI, Oxford, 1670-94, 


-~2 APS 


Ovavaiya Sutra eee 
E5th century A.D.- 

Losth oprtury, Aiea, 

Parsvaratha caritra of eee 


ere Senta Head ene Sa NER Manat meal RN 


Bhavadeva Suri 


C1255 A.D 
Li 55 


ws 


Rin POR . 
pontunearera Tika eee 


fC. tith cent A. 2D. 
prabandhacintamant of are 
Merutunga fC. 1306 A.D. -/ 
eee nae ho Wake 


Prabuddha Rauhineya of ees 


 Rembhadra Muni. 
Ce te? Jf ADA k 
a Cord my by Wx 
Plaine of ee lary Budehsste 
_ VoL.I (Psalms of the Sisters) 


Psalms of the Early Buddhists 


Vol.LI(Psalms of the Brethren) 
nea tt ON COSA, . 
Ratna cuda-Katha of 


pees 


Jraresasars Suri 


Lue OR KATE SPST 


Rauhineyacaritra of “eee 
Devamynts £4 th century A.D.7 
acowey fe light 
Rauhineyacaritra ees 


/ Jamanagara Text_/ 


0 


Aga mide ya Samiti, Bombay. 


Ed. Harsfovindadasa and Becaradasa, 
Benares, 1912. 


Comm. Abhayadeva , Bombay, 1919. 
Trans. ir. English by G.H.Tawrey, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1901. 

Rami bhadra Muni, AtcBrarda Grantha- 
mala, Fo.60, Bhavragar, 1917. 
Mrs. Rhys-Davids, 
1909. 
Mrs. Rhys-Davids, 


Lordon Pali Text 
Society, 
Lordor Pali Text 
Society, 1913. 

Ed. in ya bovijays Granthams 1A , 


Bhavnagar, 1917. 


Pub. Atmananda-Sabha, Second ed., 
Bhavnagar, 1916. | 

Trans. in English by Helen Moore 
in Studies in Honor of Maurice 
Bloomfield, 
159-195. . 


‘ew Paver, 1920, pp. 


Ra yapasenaijja 


/ Cc. 5th Century A.D. 7 
acerdus by Win Fad, ° 
Samaradityasamhksepa of 


Pradyumre fee 1214 Ae D./ 
a Clordvy fo ; 


Samara iccaka ha aoe Hari bhadra 


ae Ce me el ERRNO Mele 


“8th_cent A.D.- 
£ Lone | tury AD. -/ 


aA 


Sa mavayarea 
[C. th cone A.D. 
Lo itek ey AD. </ 


Reekine hen / Between ,. 


lith and 15th centuries A.D.7 
bette. 


RMI fo Na 


Samyuttanikaya 


(See the Aneuttarantikays ) 


LZ. 
Santiratha caritra of 


ve Hiner hema Renae Senne tome Ne martian eh 


Ajitaprabha. ae 


Sthaviravalicarita or 


Parigistaparvan of 


MESES LR oe ce bury ADS 


symanfava-Vilaaint 


pene en ap oe Saeed sea rtomreanifen nl arcane 


[5th sea, Oey 


Suni sarahacariyaa of 


ees 


see 


eee 


Lakesmana Ganin £1143 AD. 


Stiyagadamen _Sutta 


C. 5th century A.D. 7 
eo bo Wine th LD 
Thananga 
LC. 5th century A.D. ~7 

ty Nipteit 2 # 
Tiranea, with Abba yedeva 


comments ry 


eee 


eee 


Vs 


Pub. Agamodsya Samiti, Bombay, 1925. 


Ed. H.Jacobi, Part-I, Ahmedabad, 
1905. 
Ed. H.dJacobi, Vol.T 
1926. 


, BI, Calcutta, 


Ed. with Commentary in the Agama- 
Samgraha, Vol.4, Berares, 1880, 


Ed. Leon Feer, Pali Text Society, 
1884-1898, : | ~ 

Ed. Muni Indravijeye in BI, 
Calcutta, 1909ff. | 

Ed, Heroaym Jacobi, BI, Calcutta, 
1891. 

Ed, T.W.Rhys Davids and J.E. 
Carpenter, I, 1886. 

Ed, Pardit Haragovind Das Seth, 
Berares, 1918. 

Trans. in English in SBE, Vol. XLV 


by Jacobi. 


‘Ed. in the Agam Samgrahe ,. Vol. g, 


Benares, 1880, 


Bombay , 1918-20. 
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The Minor Anthologies of eee F.L.Woodward. 

the. Pali Canon, Parts 

II and IV. Trisastisaleke—Pura 

TrisastidelaKa Purusacaritra Trans. ir Erglish by H.M. Johnson, 
of Hena can dra f 12th century Baroda , 1930, 

Ree inp be Wikies 

Upamit ibhavaprapancaka the, aes Id. H.Jacobi, BI, Calcutta. 

of SHSMBE AL 2%. 906. A AsD.x7 


Uttaradhnyana _Curns, eae Jiradass Sani, Rutlam, 1933. 
Uttaradhya yana Sutra eee Ed. Muni Shri Jayanta Vijaya, Three 
um Cork ai ae 
[ak Ain] Volumes, Agra, 1923-27. 


Vasudevahindi_ of San- ae Atn@marda Jaine Grantha mala , No .80, 
ghadasa Canin, Bhavnagar, 1930. 
Vinaya Texts - ees Eng, trans, in SBE, Vols. XIII, 


XVII, XX, Oxford, 1881-85. 


Vivagasuyam : eee Agamoda ye Samiti, Bombay, 1920. 
C. 5th cen 7 Ed. P.L.Veidye, 1935. 

Loe oe oth pie aah me 

Vyaverars, 53 Sutra-vrtti . ... Ed. Munimoneka, ahmedabad. 


of Malayagiri 

(“13th century A.D._7 

Weber, .A. ase Uber die heiligen Schriften der 
Jaina, Irdische Studien, XVI, pp. 
21iff., XVII, pp. iff. (trens. H.W. 
Sfath in Indien Antiquarr, Vols. 
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